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Third World ‘Super powers’ 

Singapore 

) guns’ in the skies of A 


Asia 


By Dennis Chaplin and 
Stephanie Willand 

Special to The Star 

LONDON - LED by a 39-year-old 
colonel, the air force of the tiny 
republic of Singapore now Is rated 
one of the most efficient and effec- 
tive in South Asia. One British 
defence analyst describes it as 
"compact but potent" and says it 
serves as a model for other de- 
veloping countries. 

The Republic of Singapore Air 
Force (RSAF) Is at the cutting edge 
of military strenqth In an island 
nation that has tne distinction of 
being the world's most densely 
defended area. Singapore, cover- 
ing 617.9 square kilometres and 
with a population of just over 2.5 
million, spends $11,213,333 per 
square km on defence. 

This concentration, unequalled 


















elsewhere, is based on spending 
six per cent of Gross National 
Product on defence, 10 per cent of 










the government's 1986-1987 
budget. British military analyst 
Bruca George said the Island's 
armed forces are “among the best 
in South-East Asia, able to offer a 
convincing defence against any- 
thing but a major attack. 

George also noted the steady 
development of domestic defence 
industries senring not only Singa- 
pore but other Asian buyers. The 
annual Asian aerospace exhibitions 
in Singapore, for example, are now 
established as a leading interna- 
tional defence showcase. Accord- 
ing to George, Singapore is an 
interesting example of a small 
country's defence efforts, “be- 
cause in local military terms. It Is a 
great power." 

Armed forces personnel totals 
55,500, of which 34,800 are con- 


The sophisticated F/A-18 Hornet, now being sought by the Singapore air force 


fleet which Includes six missile 
armed .fast-attack craft, 12 patrol 
craft, six amphibious craft, eight 
landing craft and two minesweep- 
ers. Six corvettes - five of which will 
be built locally - are to be added to 
the fleet. 

Established under the Air De- 
fence Command, which was set up 
In 1 968, the RSAF Is described by 
British aviation specialist Mike 
Gaines as an “extremely efficient 
fighting force”. Aerospace writer 
Cnrls Pocock said “this youthful 
but efficient air arm Is part of 
Sinaapore’s muscular defence 
policy, designed to make the cost 
of aggression visibly and credibly 
exorbitant’' - the official govern- 
ment view. 


ciency permitted the recent with- 
drawal of Royal Australian Air Force 
Mirage 1110s stationed at Butter- 
worth in Malaysia as part of the 
1971 Five Power Defence Agree- 
ment also involving Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Australia and Britain. In 
addition to 31 dated Hunters, 
ground attack missiles currently 
are covered by 36 A-4S Skyhawks, 
aircraft which proved their devas- 
tating power during the Falklands/ 
Malvinas war In 1982. 

Since 1972, Singapore has 
assembled 140 A-4B/C airframes 
from surplus stocks from the Un- 


AIM-9P Sidewinders, LAU-10 
and Matra 68 mm rocket-laun- 
chers, SUU-40/A flare dispensers, 
iron bombs and, more recently, the 
Hughes AGM-65A Maverick mis- 
sile. The later - plus iron bombs 
and LAU 60A/88/A rocket-laun- 
chers fitted to F-5s - have en- 
hanced the ground attack role. 


The Hunters also are fitted with 
Sidewinders, together with twin 
500/1000 lb iron bombs, four inter- 
nally-mounted 30mm Aden cannor 
Aero LAU-10/A or Matra 68 mm 
SNEB rocket-launchers, SUU44/A 


Force refused to buy It). 

Singapore has ordered four F- 
16/As and four F-16/Bs, but since 
the Australian air force procured 
the F/A-18 Hornet and has been 
parading it around Asian trade 
fairs, Singapore's attention has 
moved to this more advanced 
fighter. 

In seeking the newer lighter, 
Singapore has had to lock horns 
with the Pentagon Arms Transfer 
Management Group, arguing that 
the F/A/1 B would permit use of the 
Harpoon anti-ship missile, In- 
teroperability with RAAF aircraft 
and joint training with Australia. 

While a decision has yet to be 
announced on the F/A-18, the 
RSAF's fighting capabilities are 
being enhancers by the purchase of 
four E-2C Hawkeye Airborne Early 
electronics platforms which, wltn 
avionics and electronic counterme- 
asures upgrading for F-5s, should 
provide the force with even greater 
punch. 

According to Pocock, this will 
put the RSAF Into “a small and 
select category of national air arms 
possessing such a capability." The 
AEW aircraft contract is worth $400 


million, including training and sup- 
port packages. The RSAF claims a 
Hawkeye at 7,620 m can detect 
Mach 1 targets up to 370 km away 


ort packages, the RSAF claims a 
awkeye at 7,620 m can detect 


ItecJ States and developed a local Hare dispensers and areasaturation 
aircraft industry refurbishing, up- * Hunting Engineering BL755 

cluster-bombs. 


scripts serving terms of between 24 Strategically situated at the 
and 30 months, in addition to the nexus of busy air and sea transit 
uns” of its 0,000-man air routes In a volatile region oversha- 
Jingapore has ground forces dowed by Vietnamese strength and 
3 45,000 plus massive re- a growing Soviet naval threat to the 
which Include 18 infantry Malacca Strait, Singapore has used 
ins, one commando batta- Its high per capita Income and work 

I air defence battalions, six ethnic to produce what another 

ar battalions and three sig- analyst calls a “dynamic air force 
itttallons. out of proportion to its size". 


rading and re-enginlng a-4s, led 
iy the technically self-sufficient, 


force, Singapore has ground forces 
totalling 45,000 plus massive re- 
serves which Include 18 infantry 
battalions, one commando batta- 
lion, 10 air defence battalions, six 
engineer battalions and three sig- 
nals batttallons. 


by the technically self-sufficient, 
government-owned Singapore Air- 
craft Industry. 

Arms for the Skyhawks include 


A 4,500-man navy operates a Singapore's air defence self-suffi- 

Any customers for 


By Sajld Rlzvi 
Special to The Star 
LONDON — WHILE the world 
gulps down another dose of media 
type over the Gortoachev-Reagan 
summit in Washlnton and the arms 
treaty, spare a thought for three 
dozen or so wars now raging on 
earth which kill, maim or destroy 
just as decisively as any snazzy 
nuclear weapon the two leaders 
may wish to turn into a scrap 
heap. 

The scale is mlniacale, of 
course, when compared with the 
impressive goods of the nuoiear 
trade calculated in so many mega- 
tone, thousands of miles, millions 
of lives, mlllenia of human civiliza- 
tion undone, etc. 

It's almost embarrassing to be 
talking about conventional wars; 
they're not even a fashionable 
conversational piece when 
prime-time television homes in on 
the nuclear glitterati, their while 
shirts gleaming under smart suits 
and red nuclear buttons hand- 
carried by underlings. 

But consider, thfe: Not only has 
. ihe nuclear wheeling and deal- 
ing — for it's little more when the 
odds are seen — sapped all en- 
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ergy for combined elforts towards 
peace, but it has also served to 
downgrade some very real and 
dangerous conflicts continuing un- 
controllably across the world. 

Balanced against the nuclear 
arms control talks, the conven- 
tional ware pate Into insignifi- 
cance. But should they really be 
so compared? The Stockholm 
International Peace Research In- 
stitute (SIPRI) estimates there are 
at least 36 wars and armed con- 
flicts raging across the planet, the 
Iren-lraq War the most destructive 
of them. 

SIPRI also estimates that the 
wars involve more than five million 
combatants from 41 nations and 
material support from many more. 
Three to four million people al- 
ready have lost their lives about a 
quarter of them In Ihe Gulf war. 

Other experts note that most of 
the wars or conflicts have gone on 
for several years to a decade. The 
current interregnum in the Iran- 
lraq war is counterbalanced by the 
hypersensitivity created by the 
presence of Western alliance and 
Soviet warships In the Gulf, the 
Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The israeli-Palastiniah dispute 



British defence analyst Lesley 
Dlxey suggested. In a recent report, 
‘Selling Aircraft to South-East 
Asia,’ that Western aircraft produc- 
ers Increasingly were pitching their 
sales efforts at this market. Singa- 
pore has been the target of many 
marketing drives, Including those 
for the Mirage 2000 and the North- 
rop F-20 Tigershark (the latter is 
now defunct because the US Air 


conventional mayhem? 


festers, the proof of Its existence 
emerging occasionally with violent 
clarity In the Middle East. Lebanon 
may have "gone off" the front 
pages, but it's about as volatile as 
it appears when the newspapers 
have space for it. In sum, there Is 
no change in its cycle of mayhem. 11 

The Afghanistan conundrum is 
highlighted by mounting domestic 
troubles in Pakistan, host to its 3.5 
million refugees. The US supply of 
Stinger missiles to the Mujahideen 
may have grounded or diverted 
out of range Soviet and Afghan 
flights. But; says the International 
institute for Strategic Studies in 
London, there is little hint of an 
outright victory, nor indeed of a 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanis- 
tan. 

Further east, the Slkh-HIndu 
vendetta threatens to erupt into a 
wider conflict, which is a poten- 
tially explosive prospect when one 
considers that Indian troops — 
Hindu and Sikh — currently are 
' fighting a Sri Lankan insurrection 
born of a similar but bloodier sec- 
tarian divide. 


Wars rage all across Africa: An- 
gola. Mozambique, Chad, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, Somalia, Sudan, Western 
Sahara. South Africa seems ready 
to erupt again. Further conflicts, 
poorly reported but by no means 
meager In their crop of death and 
destruction, hold parts of Sou- 
theast Asia — Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam — and backward re- 
gions of the Philippines where 
they have stayed for a decade or 
more. 

Halfway round the world, Cen- 
tral America writhes In a never- 
ending strife and Latin America 
wavers between collapse under its 
burden of debt and asoent to a 
fragile but credible form of demo- 
cracy. The international Institute 
for Strategic Studies (IISS) noted 
in Its 'Military Balance' 1987-88 
that there was no letup at all In the 
conventional flashpoints across 
the world. 

But what of the nuclear trigger 
centres? The IISS, about as au- 
thoritative an Independent body as 
one can hope to get, feels “dis- 
quiet" over the pattern of arms 
control efforts. Others may feel 
less restrained and want to say 
they feel they are being cheated. 
Fpr In the uncomfortably loud 
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- giving air defences 23 minutes' 
warning time. For ground-based air 
defences, the RSAF uses 
Bloodhound missiles and 35/20 
mm Oerlikon guns, controlled by 
the Singapore Air Defence Artillery. 

In addition to joint exercises with 
friendly nations such as Thailand 
and Malaysia, Singapore's air force 
also participates in the Integrated 
Air Defence System under tne Five 
Power Defence Agreement. Air- 
force chief Tec said "We have 
excellent hardware and people. I 
believe we all have It In us to excel 
In guaranteeing the defence of our 
country." 

Dennis Chaplin and Stephanie 
Willand are specialist writers on 
defence and military issues. 


trumpeting of the u ^ So d 
agreement on short 
medium-range nuclear mi0S '' e5 . f . 
Europe, signed 8 December, • 
often forgotton.that the weapons 

on which no accord is torweeaHe 
or likely are at 'east 26 times . 
those which may be dismayed 
after the Gorbachev-Reaga 
treaty. 

' The Washington accords were 
sought so that a nuclear wa 
Europe could be avoided. E 
granting full compliance wltn 
treaty, that leaves 26 wars 
equal magnitude tor mankind 
secure Itself against. It; i no* 
daunting prospect; nothing 
benumbs the senses is. 

Added to the arithmetics olAr* 
mageddon Is the truism as i « 
time, which Is best put as a qu 
tion: Has there ever been a we 
pon invented by man. and no 
used? 

Sajid Rlzvi, Managing Editor 

Academic File, fa the dlr ® c *? ricfl 

the Near East, Asia and Africa 

Research Limited (NEAR). 
London consultancy which 
blishes Academic File. 
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Sweden supports King’s efforts for Middle East Conference 


By Leila Deeb 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN - Swedish Ambassador 
In Jordan Lars Lonnback said his 
country fully supported His Majesty 
King Hussein's call for an interna- 
tional Middle East Peace Confer- 
ence. He reiterated his country's 
support for the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people, adding that 
Sweden nevertheless supported 
Israel’s right to exist within secure, 
recognized borders in accordance 
with the 1947 United Nations Re- 
solution 181 for the partition of 
Palestine Into an Arab and a Jewish 
state. 

“We have to underline that 
Palestinians have rights and that 
the West Bank and Gaza, which 
could be theirs for a future Palesti- 
nian States, are still under occup- 
tlon, and by maintaining this 
occuplion, Israel continues to 
break international law,” he said. 

Lonnback was speaking to the 
Star after Sweden's United Nations 
lepresentative Anders Fenn had 


presented a statement during the 
annual Palestine debate. He 
quoted Ferm as saying that Secur- 
ity Council Resolutions 242 and 
338 "provided essential elements 
for a comprehensive settlement 
and an adequate basis for nego- 
tiations... the understanding of my 
government of the essential thrust 
of these resolutions is that, as a 
result of negotiations, Israel would 
withdraw from the territories occu- 
pied In 1967.” 

"There is place for both a 
Palestinian ana an Israeli states but 
they have to live together in 
peace,” Lonnback commented, 
adding that Ferm had stated that 
the continuation of the Israeli 
occupation of Arab territories 
formed a serious stumbling block in 
the path of the peace process, and 
constitutes a violation of interna- 
tional law, particularly the Fourth 
Geneva Convention dealing with 
the treatment of people under 
occupation. 

He said Sweden had often criti- 
cized Israel's refusal to implement 
international law, Its maltreatment 


iiii 







Mr Lars Lonnback 

and detention of Arabs, and other 
actions, and that the international 
community was watching with 
growing apprehension "how Inter- 
national law was being broken." 

He expressed great sorrow at 
Israel's repressive handling of the 
popular uprising In the West Bank 
and Gaza, now at the end of its 
third week, saying: "Now we see 
not only the ordinary Christmas 


violence events, but something 
much more difficult." He also 
reiterated his country's stand 
against violence from both sides. 
Lonnback said that living condi- 
tions were particularly difficult in 
the Gaza Strip, where the construc- 
tion of a proposed port to export 
Palestinian products might alleviate 
the economic situation by creating 
new job opportuntitfes despite 
doubt about its great economic 
viability. 

Sweden, he said, was in the 
midst of a media debate on the 
Palestine issue, with the press di- 
vided between support for the 
Arabs and Israel. He said Sweden 
had good relations with the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
but had not accorded It diplomatic 
status, although had allowed a PLO 
information office to open In Stock- 
holm. But, he said, Sweden had not 
decided whether to extend finan- 
cial aid to the Gaza port project if 
Israel allowed It to go ahead. 

Lonnback said his country fully 
supported all United Nations activi- 


ties and participated in many cnn. 

nS&SBSLKfiS 

KfflBKWsS 

fore, had exhausted its aid 
and was uneble to contribute™ 
Jordan s Five-Year Programme fa 

ferntories/ P6 ° Ple " ' he OCCUpied 

swS a ; k re ,sr jsts 

Maiesty King Hussein's 1985 offi- 
cial visit to Sweden, in addition to 
his and Crown Prince Hassan's 
private visits, saying both leaders 
shared many common positions 
with Sweden. "Both His Majesty 
and His Royal Highness had per- 
sonal relations with our late Prime 
Minister Olof Palme with whom 
they shared a long-range philo- 
sophical approach to world alfairs" 
he said. He added that the early 
December visit of Swedish Energy 
and Environment Minister Birgilte 
Dahl also enhanced these strona 
relations. 


. i nt its awareness of the 
a lance of Its role as a local 
Ser in drawing public at- 
‘ H,fn to Issues of national 
S The Star gave full cov- 
25 excavation work at the 
Citadel, which Is on 
vSSnt cultural heritage. 
JEntha have elapsed since 
?3nnlnS of work at the 
i and more archaeological 
Varies are being made, and 
say that more is yet to 
i Uncovered there. The Star 
ft therefore, follow up the 
Act, and keep the public In 
Id of any new echlevemen- 
jer developments on the sub- 

i*By Suchlnta Wljesaoriyel 
J Special to The Slur 

ilERTWO months of digging and 
sway, the salvage excavation 
SSmn Citadel will cometo 
atthe end of December. Tne 
Nation was initiated by the 
dan Department of Antiquities 
mAL when they, (not the Munici- 
S as mistakenly stated in the 
afer article published in The Star 
itoe6 Number 16 date 10-16 
teamber under the title "Restor- 


Citadel update 


ing Rabbat Ammoun" stopped the 
cutting of a construction trench 
being made In preparation for 
building a school on the site. 

As rporled in the previous article, 
the excavation revealed the re- 
mains of a mosaic floor and walls of 


about protecting the site and the 
mosaic on it, and is in the process 
of determining the best possible 
ways of doing this. It is important to 


As rporled in the previous article, the JDA, that while protecting anti- 
ho excavation revealed the re- ouities, they do their best to keep 
nnins of a mosaic floor and walls of them accessible to the public, 
a building from the Byzantine The JDA has had long range 
period, which had been damaged plans to excavate this area com- 
by the bulldozers. The extent of the pietely, considering the Importance 
Jamoge done to the structures 0 f the site, both as a cultural 

rom earlier periods have not been resource as well as a touristic 

determined yet, due to limitations attraction. However, further ex- 
af funding for this project. cavations will depend on the 

According to Dr. Adnan Hadidi, availability of funds, which are 

director general of the Jordan De- being eagerly sought, 
partment of Antiquities, (JDA) mea- A Ministry of Education source 
sures are being taken to study the confirmed that the plans to build 
recent findings at the citadel. Dr. the JebelAIQal’a school at this site 
Michele Picciarlllo, an authority on have been abandoned in the light 
Mosaics in Jordan, and the Cultural 0 f the recent discoveries made at 
Resources Management Project the site. They are looking for an 
(CRM), will report to the depart- alternative site for the school. 

52 ? atl !? rl . he r 52 ! a E ! ly 52 _£? For thorough Information on the 
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damage done to the structures 
from earlier periods have not been 
determined yet, due to limitations 
of funding for this project. 

According to Dr. Adnan Hadidi, 
director general of the Jordan De- 
partment of Antiquities, (JDA) mea- 
sures are being taken to study the 
recent findings at the citadel. Dr. 
Michele Picciarlllo, an authority on 
Mosaics in Jordan, and the Cultural 
Resources Management Project 
(CRM), will report to the depart- 
ment after they have analysed the 
date collected from the salvage 
excavation. 

Dr. Hadidi also said that at the 
moment, the JDA Is concerned 


it 




For thorough information on me 
Citadel, see the article "Restoring 
Rabbat Amoun" In the Star Volume 
6 Number 16 - 10-16 December 
1987. 
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The construction trench that damaged the site 
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frpeh fish By Lalla Daab 

1 1 CO II 1 1 0 1 1 Star Staff Writer 


to absence of political solution 


I FRENCH DEFENCE Ministry 
spokesman Wednesday denied 
categorically allegations made In 
an article published in the French fe 
daily Le Monde on 22 December 
saying that quantities of arms or- 
dered Jn 1986 by some Portug- 
uese companies from two French 
companies were channelled to 
Iran. He argued the authorization 
for exporting these arms was 
never granted to the companies 
by the French government, and 
thus they could not have been ex- 
ported. 

Here in Amman, the French Am- 
bassador Mr Patrick leclercq said 
that the liberation of two French 
hostages in Lebanon did not in- 
volve any commitment on his gov- 
ernment's part to Iran. Eventhough 
the French government "has 
sought to normalize the French- 
Iranlan relations," Mr Leclercq 
said, the normalization process 
would be under the following con- 
ditions. No change of French po- 
licy towards the Arab World, no 
change of the policy of co- 
operation with Iraq, and no selling 
of armament to Iran. 

On the Reagan -Gorbachev 
summit held recently in Wash- 
ington, the French diplomat said 
that France views with satisfac- 
tion any progress towards disar- 
mament, and considers the INF . 
Treaty an important step towards 
that goal. However, that very little 
time was devoted to regional iss- * 
ues during the summit. 

Mr Leclercq described the present 
situation in the occupied Arab ter- 
ritories as being dramatic, saying ; 
that the tragic events in Gaza 
" .Strip and the West Bank "should 
■ bring ail concerned (parties), ana, 
:i of course, the occupation authori- 
ties whose obligations are, ac- 
cording to Geneva Convention, 
ensure the protection and security 
of the population." 

He reiterated his governments 
support for an International peace . 
conference on the Middle caei, 
adding that "more than ever, J 
dialogue and a negotiation should 
be started. The need for the inter- 
national conference Is dramati- 
cally felt." 




USMAN (Star) - A team of fish 
toning specialists that Includes / 

l. Mohammad Yacoub Abbadi f 

nd Dr. Zlad Momane of the Minis- f 

Tof Agriculture, Hussein Bitar of J 
^ Jordan Co-operative Organiza- J 

m, Dr. Randy Brumett of the Near [ 

tat Foundation, and Independent 1 

consultant Hajam Halaseh is guid- ■ 

rg the efforts of nine farmers from 1 
South Azrak to A1 Mnnshiyeh in 
finishing pond operations that 

Jil supply Jordan with a variety of ' 
lah fish from May to December. 1 

t 

Fish farming is not new in Joi - J 
fe Many farmers and landowner:, 
ravs triad their hands at this I nisi* 

. r *sfor years, but ail loo often the 
ol such operations far out 
tad their earnings. "Wn don't 
wealong history of fish culli in j in 
f country," explained Dr. Alilu- 
a We need to mart with mimII 
operations using simple tuchitnl-.- 
so that the farmer can Ic-. mi as 
feworks and his risk vail hr* small." 

J]* largos! pond operation in r - : 
™tan, covering 60 dunums, is 
established in an oasis 100 
n0f 1heast from Amman 
ajw South Azrak Co-operativu. 
many fish-farming operations 

MiMk 8 ?' *5® South Azrak Co- 
, a ^orta to raise fish had 
JJJl losing money. The existing 
SS “J 110 overgrown with 
S^ and ,_ olh era too deep for 
jMure, had to be rebuilt. With 
"Jtepractlcal design for the 
by Mr Bitar and 
» ^™8tt, , the Cooperative 
Hjaphad the United States 
fflH'ntertiatlonal Develop- 

«X! s ,or help wlth con - 

6-dunum ponds for 
SfSJj'S? nfls ’ fe® young fish, 
20-dunum ponds 

feen JS J5? r ^ et ' 8,ze ,lsh * have 

eaUi from the flat desert 
of dual? S?? h 8h00k and clouds 
^ rated across the land, 
conslruc- 

led tS? 088 ^ Brummett recal- 
J i^LS!??u aUon waa accom- 
»SS2S ,hrBe 'axcavators. two 
and seven dump 
| fcbl»r°$ 5 ! ranve was the first 
(SaK ‘5! fej^rting under the 
IWri* Pr *vate Enterprise 
5^eA 8 ,s t a nce (PETRA) prog- 

jmported sonw 
%gyt?o^ R ° f u n sh products, prl- 
ODier arS? fe** 1 the Gulf and 
oaoned sardines, 
j , fresh fish should | 

reception 
consumers and 
1*8 end iE? tenU ^ * or eonarattng 
: ^ .JmEn'9 agrt- 
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By Leila Deeb 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - THE Senior Deputy 
Assistant of the American Secret- 
ary of State said that the cause of 
Iho current political unrest in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, which 
has already claimed more than 15 
lives, was the absence of peace 
and a political solution to the Arab- 
Isrneli conflict. 

"In our point of view, these tragic 
events are another fundomental re- 
minder of the conflict belwen Israel 
and the Palnstininns, and of the 
unsolved political status of the 
West flank and Gaza." Edward 
Pierurijinii, who had sorvud in Jor- 
dan nr. Deputy Chiof of Iho US 
Mr '.ann until 1985, mid Jordanian 
journalists in ,i telephone interview 
f i in 1 1 W.u ih Im | tun. 


Ml- :.:iul Hu. United States full 
■ .timinly Hu! lined fen both sides to 
n>o iU*;.j nritialnl and avoid con- 


frontation which might add to the 
loss of life and more casualties, 
now double those Incurred last 
year, but offered no fresh solution 
for the 40-year old conflict and the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza, now In its 21st year. 

Djeredjian repeated his country’s 
view that a solution could only be 
found through a “properly struc- 
tured" peace conference leading to 
direct negotiations between the 
parties concerned, but without 
power to Impose solutions or veto 
bilateral agreements reached by 
negotiators, a position rejected by 
the Arabs. 

"Our position Is that the only 
thing that will work is a direct 
contact between the Arabs and 
Israel, and this is the immediate 
path that has to ho accepted to get 
negotiations moving forward," he 
said, adding that tne US was al- 
ways willing to look at new ideas 
which coulu lead to direct negotia- 


tions. The Palestinians, he sold, 


must participate in every phase of 
negotiations, and the best means 
for that was within a joint Jorda- 
nlan-Palestlnian delegation. 

Dejeredjlan said the last two 
years of American "quiet diploma- 
cy" had shown considerable prog- 
ress in the peace process, mostly 
due to the wisdom and leadership 
of His Majesty King Hussein, but 
explained "the progress" only by 
saying that Secretary of State 
George Schultz's October visit to 
the Middle East had shown that 
Jordanian, Egyptian and Israeli 
leaders reaffirmed the need to con- 
tinue active efforts for convening a 
conference. 

Asked about the reason for the 
low priority given to the Middle East 
issue at the recent Reagan- Gor- 
bachev summit, Djeredjian said the 
issue had been “viaourously", dis- 
cussed by the two leaders and the 
woiking committees, but the US 
had seen nothing new in the Soviet 
position on a peace conference. 


"Quite frankly, we did not find 
anything new In the Soviet position, 
We agree the conflict remains 
dangerous and contributes to the 
Instability of the area, but there are 
fundamental disagreements on 
how to actually approach the whole 
process of negotiations, he said. 

"We remain sceptical of soviet 
willingness to play a truly construc- 
tive role In the peace process. The 
Soviets have to decide whether 
their objective is Just to participate, 
to promote a just and peaceful 
settlement... that question is still 
open" added the American diplo- 
mat. He said the Soviets had to 
take concrete steps to show good 
will, such as reestablishing di- 
plomatic relations with Israel and 
allowing Jewish immigration. 

On the Gulf war, Djeredjian told 
reporters that a new enforcement 
resolution must be taken by the UN 
Secretary Council to back Resolu- 
tion 598. He said whoever rejected 
the implementation of 598 had to 
bear the consequencos of sane- 
lions. _ 
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Though the specializations 
the Department of Journalism 
and Mass Communication 
(DJMC) at Yarmouk Universi- 
ty offers are relatively new 
when compared with 
other departments , its 
graduates seem to have all 
the doors closed before 
them. Some say they are not 
suitably qualified to enter the 
competitive world of journal- 
ism and public relations. 
Others argue the country has 
not yet come to realize the 
need for specialists In this 
field. Our reporter Pam 
Dougherty investigates the 
matter to present what the 
men behind the (DJMC) have 
to say. 


Special to The Star 


THE YARMOUK University Depart- 
ment of Journalism and Moss 
Communications (DJMC) - a train- 
ing ground for unemployment, or 
timely preparation for the brave 
new world of communications? 


— wnmiT.r: 


The value of the DJMC program- 
me, and of formal training in jour- 
nalism generally, has been much 
debated In recent months, with 
discussion culminating In a two- 
day seminar on “Unemployment 
Among Journalism Graduates", 
organized this week by the Jordan 
Press Association (JPA). 

DJMC Chairman, Dr Zald RlfaJ, 
and his staff have found them- 
selves somewhat under siege from 
members of the profession and 
from the general public who believe 
that good journalism comes from 
natural talent rather than formal 
training and that institutions, such 
as the Yarmouk department, can 
serve no useful purpose. 

Dr Rifal believes that much of the 
argument stems from a limited 
understanding of the role and value 
of communications In modem soci- 
ety. "We are in an age of In- 
creasingly complex Information," 
he says, "and there Is a real need 
for trained specialists to organize 
that information and bring it to the 
public." 


A knowledge of the role of 
Information in development Is parti- 
cularly crucial in Third World coun- 
tries" and, says Dr Rifal, his depart- 
ment places particular emphasis on 
giving students a broad education 
to develop their social awareness 
and their understanding of all 
aspects of communications, rang- 
ing from the technical aspects of 
publishing and the electronic 
media to reader psychology, so 
that they will be able to make a real 
contribution, to the development 
process. : 

"They are not Just training poten- 
tial reporters for Jordan’s three 
Arabic language dally newspapers. 


.tor ail aspects of print journalism, 
not just the daily newspapers, as 
well as for radio • and television 
. work, public relations and advertls- 

a - aH of which are required In 
S. ranging widely from commer- 

:arah ,Q ta 1 bt/ ramoaon °' 

/'According tp Dr Rifal, now la the 
fane for potential employers to ad- 
just their thinking on the whole 
question of Information and com- 
murtcaUons and to, explore ways In 
■which the Yarmouk graduates 
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could play a useful role. 

Dr Rifal puts a persuasive case 
for hie departments role, but DJMC 
has also faced criticism of the 
quality of its graduates. At present, 
the department, which is a depart- 
ment of Yarmouk’s College of Arts, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, 
offers three specializations - 
news-editorial which offers training 
for news correspondents, news 
editors and photographers; radio 
and television which prepares stu- 
dents as broadcasters, camera- 
men, technicians or producers, and 
public relations and advertising 
which teaches students to plan ana 
execute PR programmes, design 
advertising and prepare a range of 
media messages. 

All students have to fulfil a range 


a; '» f! ../V. 1 

Brave new world 

Misunderstood 




Al-Sanabel, first produced 
by DJMC 

of university and college require- 
ments which Include English and 


Beyond page one - the 
research factor 


With so much of the atten- 
tion In the current debate on 
unemployment among Jour- 
nalism graduates focused on 
the newspaper world, the 
work of the Department of 
Journalism and Mssb Com- 
munications In research, and 
the potential for graduates In 
the field of development, have 
been virtually overlooked. 

Some eleven of the DJMC 
teaching staff have com- 
pleted PH.D'3 at American 
universities with wall-reputed 
communications depart- 
ments. Most concentrated 
their doctoral research on 
***** such as the mass media 
In Jordan, the flow of Informa- 
tion from abroad to Jordan or, 
ae In the .case of Dr lasam 
Mousa. Images of the Arab 
world In the overseas press. 

Dr - Mousa has now pub* 
llshed two works, one In En- 
‘The Arab image In 
the US Press, 1 which covers 
the period from 1916-1975, 
and the other in Arablo, which 
provides an Introduction to 
mass communications. Dr 
Mfj»n Armoutl, who was the 
DJMC first dean, has also 
RubHahed a work for the Un- 
ited Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Oraahlza- 
tldn (UNESCO) bn the mass 


media' jn Jordan. 

The department Ib now. 
however, moving Into re- 
aearch Into a new area which 
should bring benefits both In 
terms of student skills and in 


the generation of valuable so- 
clal irriormeil 0 ”. it | s working 
with the United Nations Fund 


— - — _-.ii.wm uauwiia runa 
for Population Activities (UN- 
Fp A).™ d UNESCO on the 
establishment of a Population 
Communications section 
whichwiN carry out a range of 
activities in the area of 
population planning Informa- 
tion, 

Courses on development 
communications, covering 
areas such as economics, 
health and agriculture, are 
already part of the DJMC 
programme, but Dr Mousa Is 
now teaching a specialized 
elective course on population 
communication and depart- 
ment staff have been carrying 
out studies on aspects of 
family planning communica- 
tions In Jordan. They have 
looked particularly at What 
sort of messages, both con- 

®f'OM a unconscious, the 

electronic media have been ' 
carrying on the Bubject 

A second stage of the prog- 
ramme during which staff and 


students will undertake field 
research In two Jordanian vil- 
lages is now planned. Their 
particular Interest will be In 
four areas - the existing level 
of knowlede on family plan- 
n ng, attitudes to family plan- 
ning, family planning prac- 
tices and the channels of 
communication through 
which family planning know- 
ted0® la gained. Findings from 
the research will be used for a 

munlcationB campaign in the 
vlHages and an assessement 
or the campaign. 

WIN be documented 
and Dr Mousa says It should 
ultimately be the basis for a 
reference work on deveiop- 
courUs communications 

The work associated with 
£L pr6flr ?? me w‘H stu- 
a 'ff 1de renge « experi- 
ence In all aspects of develop- 
ment communications work, 
from basic research, to de- 
signing programmes and 

their effectiveness. 
It should also begin to open 
MP new possIWIItKs for bm- 
gcyment for D JMQ graduates 
In the rapidly expanding de- 
velopment field In Jordan. 


are presenting and not be deo*. l ■ 

Sr«iSeKrfS nar on unemployment among media graduates: 

StSSbiagnosing the problem -applying the cure! 


Arabic languages, computer scien- 
ce, military and community service, 
Arabic literature and history, cur- 
rent affairs, and education policy In 
Jordan. They work on a common 
first and second year programme 
and begin their specialization in 
third year. 

DJMC staff member Dr Badran 
Badran says the aim of the depart- 
ment Is to strengthen the students 
cuttura! backgrounds, to give them 
an understanding of the wider so- 
cial context in which Information is 
created and presented, and to en- 
courage In them a critical and 
analytical approach to the business 
of communications. He says it Is 
important that those working in the 
field of communications be able to 
understand the information they 


Dr Badran believes thal the Yar 
mouk courses give students botha 
theoretical background and an T 
tensive practical training - the X 
partment produces Its own news- 

paperancThasafuHrangBofS 

?" d teteyteion equipment - 
that this training can only come to 
maturity In a work setting. 

The department also offers a 
course on "Internship in media” 
which takes a full semester and 
gives students the opportunity for 
genuine work experience. Jorcfen'g 
three Arabic dallies, the Petra 
newsagency, Royal Jordanian and 
the Housing Bank are among the 
organizations which accept stu- 
dents. The feedback from the in- 
ternship programme enables stall 
to adjust teaching programmes 
where necessary. Students who 
prove their value during their In- 
ternship also boost their chances 
for a permanent job when they 
graduate. 

Dr Badran acknowledges thal 
many of the departments students 
are weak In languages, both Arabic 
and English, but he says this Is 
more a reflection of the generally 
low standard of languages In 
Jordanian schools than a particular 
weakness of the department. The 
department has tried to Improve 
standards particularly by working 
with the university Language Cen- 
tre to gear language courses more 
to Improving the students journalis- 
tic skills. 

Dr Badran suggests that, 
although the charge of poor Arabic 
standards is commonly levelled 
against the department by the Jor- 
dan’s newspaper staff, the stan- 
dard within the newspapers them- 
selves Is also poor. He says that, 
compared with other states such 
as Kuwait, Lebanon and Egypt, 
Jordan's newspapers have a 
generally low level both of writing 
and editing, certain talented Indi- 
viduals notwithstanding. 

He also believes that there are 
too few journalists and editors In 
Jordanian newspapers who know 
the subjects on which they work 
sufficiently well to be accurate, 
critical and genuinely Informative. 

And It Is because of this lack in 
the local press that both he and Or 
Rifal believe formal academic train- 
Ing in journalism Is necessary In 
Jordan. There is little scope for 
Innovation and change, says Dr 
Rifal, if all training In journalism 
within the system as newcomers 
are socialized too 9trongly into the 
existing system with all "8 
strengths and weaknesses. Thus, 
editors whose own language g 
weak or whose approach to tnejOD 
of information gathering and dis- 
semination Is limited can hardly 
expected to Improve the standards 
or widen the horizons of a new- 
comer. 

Dr Badran would like to see the 
overall quality of the departments 
intake Improved. He says that w** 
applicants for places in the depan- 
ment have a realistic Idea of wnat 
journalism or public relations are 
about, and it is not easy to i attract 
students of the highest caliber. W , 
the same time, he says, there » 

more to the field of journalism ana 

communications than 
"name" Journalists and media per- 
sonalities. 

Dr Rifal and Dr Badran suggest 
that when the community broadens 
Its understanding of tne roteoj 
communications and of the 'new 

for trained communicators, tne 
range of jobs available to Dv 
students should expand and more 
of the now unemployed graduates 
will hve a chance to put tnelr skills 
to work. 


By Wafa Amr 

Star Staff Writer 

« TWO-day seminar on unem- 

f did not only focus 

The means of finding immediate 
i for those unemployed gradu- 
£ but dealt with the problem 
a i broader perspective. 

I Die problem is not employing 
Ida graduates; It lies In the 
rad belief In the necessity of 
[process of teaching lqumal- 
■ /said Dr Zald Al Rifal. The 
jiman of the Department of 
udtem and Mass Communica- 
nt Yarmouk Unlverlsty DJMC 
titiat the seminar aimed at, and 
' tyd to achieve, a recognition 
id media, as a profession, Is 
Gratia! and that the academic 
^ration for such a profession 
tyan Important role In the crea- 
to of a successful journalist. He 
' that only then can we take up 
h problem of unemployment. His 
tyalHIghness Crown Prince Has- 
n, the Regent, called for the 
wgnfflon of the journalism sector 
ft a professional umbrella, as 
s would "contribute to the 
inrptlon of qualified manpower. 
\ In turn, could lead to ending 
tiproblBms and difficulties in the 
: palsm sector." 


taong the participants, "well- 
tibtahkl and notable figures" In 
pmallsm, argued against the 
**temlc preparation of journalists 
bffther universities or community 
"Ws. They said that only on- 
wiob-tralnirig makes a profea- 
jwl journalist, There was a de- 
® In the seminar that centred 
wind whether there Is a need for 
ft existence of the media depart- 
ftrt at Yarmouk University, since 
«oysar It adds to the number of 
Woyed graduates. Mr Baker 
JSjKklouq, editor-in-chief of the 
Jwly magazine Al-Raed said that 
gy famous journalists today 
je not studied journalism. They 
political writers or spe- 
S®!Jn literature. He added that 
achievement In joumal- 
J!J®not necessary to make a 
WJWssful journalist. 

jjfRHai, however, stressed the 
between the study of 
pcs end literature from that of 
He said "Journalism is 
ttiat fills the gap be- 
oumali8tfc writing". 

1 i® Jownailsl and 

SSr 0 /^ 6 Jovian Press 

SWw (JPA), said that a unl- 
jJjMsjiree Is obtained for the 
^*«of Increasing one’s aware- 
whereas the 
PfiflSm tffob 1 opportunities de- 
°* demand 

pnthe job-seeker's 


theoretical element which derives i 
Its importance from the fact that 
communication is a scientific, so- 
cial, psychological process. Thus, 
there is a need for the study of 
communications scientifically to 
understand the process before us- 
ing it. The second part, which is the 
practical one, complements the 
first part." He pointed out that It 
Includes enriching the Btudents 
with knowledge In fields such as 
languages, history, management, 
economics, social sciences, 
psychology, politics, statistics, and 
so on. Mr Shuralda added that, 
although he understands the asso- 
ciation's choice not to consider 
academic achievement as a vital 
element in employing Its staff, yet 
he still finds it imperative to give 
academically prepared “new 
blood" a chance to use the skills 
learned through four years of study. 

Unemployed media graduates, 
on the other hand, expressed their 
opinion on this matter by arguing 
that they have to pass a training 
course In one of the local newspap- 
ers for a period of three months 
before fulfilllngthe requirements of 
their degree. This training experi- 
ence, with all the real life work a 
journalist undergoes, should be 
sufficient to permit them to enroll In 
the association upon graduation. 

Jawad Amin Shuralda, a 1984 
DJMC graduate, said that the asso- 
ciation's law blocks the way In the 
face of those graduates seeking 
jobs. The association's law repre- 
sents an obstacle to the media 
university degree holders. 

Prince Has9an said that the pro- 
cess of university education and 
field training should be regarded as 
one constant line leading to the 
creation of distinguished journalists 
who can find employment loca ly, 
regionally and Internationally, 
“mis," said the Crown Prince, 
"can open wide scopes for the new 
graduatos, and al the same time, 
offer them access to the profession 
of Journalism.' 1 Following from this 
point, Prince Hassan recom- 
mended the establishment of an 
information centre which will, no 
doubt, open new scopes for jour- 
nalists to embark on research and 
analysis of news and Information, 
which can lead to the Improvement 
of the profession itself. "Tha centre 
can also absorb new graduates 

. m-j .1 — .mnlrairnant 1 Gain 
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His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan acts as patron of the seminar on un- 
employment among media graduates 








of the association 
Gaining. Journalism 
tofod w i? ave to undergo a 
SSbStvS?® reonths training 
^. “coming members of the 

training was 
benefit of The 1n- 
to test hfa desire 
C^youmallst after being 
of journal 
final oom- 

°f the JPA. 

• Al Shuralda. pro- 

w£^?i:. d ®,?vered a working 


'a^^^demlc preparation 

Srepowid pt three 
first payrt is the 


offering them employment," said 
the Prince. Prince Hassan also 
stressed the need for speclallzefl 
Journalism as work In the informa- 
tion media was becoming more 
and more specialized. He remarked 
that "there should be aufflcjent 
academic training and qualification 
for journalists, and there should be 
programmes for future work In the 
different specializations. He cal ed 
on the JPA to work out a training 
programme to help the new 9 rad ^" 
atea In getting training onthenaiids 

of professional journalists^ In wder 

to help develop In them the desire 
for attaining knowledge, and impart 
to them the elements necessary for 
their profession. 

The unemployed graduate® 
complained that their l^oblgre, 8 !®? 
stems from the fact thatthey^e 
not given the chance to prove their 
capabilities and skills atter gradt^ 
tioaThey argued that the Uttm 

employment should be given to 
medfagraduates. They "gained 
that the papers employ graduates 

from otherspeclallzaUons, and 

allow other part-time |ot^®Jlow 
.. salaries. They called for thebpen 
ing of new dally newsp^s w 

nnbj «»rue "the merest of certain 


a solution which will not change the 
current situation." They, the news- ■ 
papers, will follow the same em- 
ployment process the existing pap- 
ers are adopting. The main aim will 
be to make profit. 

The Ministry of Information rep- 
resentative In the seminar called on 
the Press and Publication Depart- 
ment (PPD) to modify its laws with 
regard to setting the standard for 
would-be publishers at no lass than 
obtaining a degree In journalism. 

In order to help overcome the 
unemployment problem among 
media graduates, the seminar re- 
commended that the Yarmouk Uni- 
versity's Journalism and Mass 
Communication Department review 
Its admission policies and be selec- 
tive In enrolling new under-gradu- 
ates. 

The media graduates suggested 
that the department turn out one 
media baton every four years In- 
stead of doing that annually. 

Such a move, the graduates 
argued, would "reduce the number 
of graduates seeking employment, 
thus easing the market glut. JPA 
President supported Prince Has- 
san's argument that unemployment 
among media graduates “Is no- 
thing compared with the thousands 
of job-seekers In other sectors. 

Another recommendation called 
on the Ministry of Labour to refrain 
from Issuing work permits for non- 
Jordanian journalists without prior 
approval by the JPA. 

Regarding the public relations 
sector, the seminar urged the pub- 
lic and private Institutions to give 
further Importance to public re a- 
tions In order to create effective 

R ubllc relations departments. 

owever, an argument was raised 
that public relations were not re- 
lated to Journalism. ‘‘It Is a com- 


The paper submitted by the un- 
employed graduates Included data 
on the number of public Institutions 
that actually have a public relations 
department as well as the number 
of public relations degree holders 
filling fills job. Untill October 1987, 
the paper noted, the ministries of 
Finance and Transportation did not 
employ any grauaate in this field. 
The Ministry of Planning, on the 
other hand, has two public rela- 
tions with secondary school di- 
plomas. 

Tha seminar also called for laying 
the foundation for Integrated poli- 
cies that can control, conduct and 
guide Information services In the 
Kingdom In order to ensure credi- 
ble media services that are capable 
of countering foreign campaigns. 


Observers said that the semlnsi 
was a positive step towards reduc- 
ing future hurdles In the media 
sector provided that the recom- 
mendations and resolution.-, 
adopted are taken seriously. 


They argued the seminar may 
not help solve the graduates prob 
terns in te immediate future and by 


the time the recommendations are 
Implemented the number of unem- 
ployed graudates would be much 
higher and the situation will bo 
more difficult to cope with. They 
expressed the hope that the re- 
commendations will urge the minis- 
tries and local press to contribute 
constructively, to solve the unem- 
ployed graduates problem, and to 
the progress of media in Jordan in 
general. 


a participant said. 

Dr Rifal rejected this concept and 
argued that public relations were 
an Integral part of Journalism The 
two complement one another, be- 
cause one cannot be a successful 
Journalist without developing public 
relations ability and vlceversa. he 
said. Mr Muneeb Touqan, edRor-ln- 
chfef of the Royal Jordanians 
magazine Al Ajneha, said that pub- 
lic relations were ^sunderatood 
and misused In Jordan. Instltu- 
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petting up their own newspapers 


personal publicity, he sara. 

Mr Touqan noted that there was 
a widespread lack of information In 
these Institutions which necassi- 

IT IXp- 

saraassw 

pose of co-ordinating between 
agencies and departments con- 
tamed with external communica- 
tions. 
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( ytoyal message 

Kis Majesty King Hussein Sa- 
SS a letter to Egyptian 
l&Hosnl Mubarak on the al- 
in the Israell-occuplued 
Bank and Gaza Strip. 

me letter, which was conveyed 
: .Royal Courl Chief Marwnn 



, Royal wuuii 

Lan also dealt with continuous 
Sinatlon between the two 
:-Hriss In Arab affairs and In- 
'Ll a call on world countries to 
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His Majesty King Hussein delivers a speech at a dinner banquet given in 
nls honour by Soviet President Andrei Gromyko 


King Hussein and Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 


King ends successful visit to Soviet Union 


THEIR MAJESTIES King Hussein 
and Queen Noor returned home 
yesterday evening after a three-day 
official visit to the Soviet Union 
durinq which His Majesty held talks 
with Soviet President Andrei 
Gromyko, and Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Talks durinq the visit centred on 
regional and international issues. 
e:i|jfji;ially die Gulf War and the 
need to bring it to an end on (tie 
basis of Security Council resolution 

oyUi 

Talks also dealt with the current 
situation in the occupied Arab terri- 
tories, and the proposed UN-spon- 
sored international peace confer- 
ence in the Middle East to be 
attended by the five permanent 
members of the UN Security Coun- 
cll and all parties to the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict. 




Members of the delegation 

Hij sse[n on the 
visit discussed with their Soviet 
counterparts bilateral relations, and 
Issues of mutual concern. 

QC J ha Jw° sides agreed on the 

|i?ta? S 5?® nt S r a Jo ' nt ^danian- 

Sovlet committee to expand the 


scope of economic co-operation 
between the two countries. 

His Majesty was received upon 
arrival at Amman airport by His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Has- 
san, His Royal Highness Prince 
Faisal, members of the Royal Fami- 
ly, and a number of high ranking 
Jordanian Civil and Military offi- 
cials. 

H'S Royal Highness Prince 
abdullah. Prime Minister Zeid Al 
R fai. Royal Court Chief Marwan 
Al-Qasem, Armed Forces Com- 
Marshal 
Shaker, Foreign 
Minister Taher Al-Masrl and other 
officials accompanied King Hus- 
sein on the visit. 

Upon departure from the Soviet 

and°n; j thBr ^ al08tlBS ^"9 Hussein 
Noo |’ were accorded an 
official farewell ceremony, and 
were seen off by President and Mrs 
Andrei Gromyko. 


King Hussein heads the 

Jordanian Bide during talks 

with Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
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Weapons in Gulf 


Continued from page 12 

Since 1 985 China has sold more 
than $1 billion. worth of arms to 
Iran each year, much of it sent via 
North Korea. 

Moving closer to Iran recently in 
economic relations, the Soviet Un- 
ion Is ejected to boost arms 
sales to Tehran, In exchange for 
greater Soviet access to energy 
resources. 

Analysts say: those who.ques- , 
tlon the logic behind Israel's sales 
. of military goods to Iran, a country 
. openly dedicated to its destruc- 
tion, should bear in mind the Real- 
pollitlk factor. 

The Gulf war and its absorption 
of a vast volume of Islamic cash' 
and energy is a great boon . to Is- 
rael, which is only loo willing to 1 
keep the war going. 

Apart from open large-volume ■ 
sales by the Soviet Union and 
France to: Iraq, many sales take 
pace in what arms dealers call the • 
:grey markets," whidh include ter- . . 
rorist procurement channels. 

. Britain has been active in the 
6 . THE JERUSALEM STAR 


Gulf weapons trade, with the Min- 
tetry of Defence’s Defence Export 
Services Organization, the 
Defence Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion and International Military Ser- 
vices In London keeping links 
open. 

Iraqis have been prominent visi- 
tors to both British Army and 
Royal Navy, equipment exhibitions. 

A recent visitor was Iraq’s direc- 
tor of armament and supplies, 
Major-General Ibrahim Hammadl, 
accompanied . by the director of 
military computer applications, 
Major-General Qahtan Al Azzawi. • 

British firm Involved In supplying 
Iran include . John Laing and 
George Wlmpey, who helped build 
■J* 10 Isfahan military complex, 
Rolls-Royce, , British .Hovercraft 
Corporation, Rover, Alvls, Plessey 
and Nobel Explosives, 

. ■ •:=; . , \i- m 

Much of the Iranian purchasing 

L B 2 SS , - h ?.’ bB f n diracted iTQ ™ 

the National Iranian Oil Corpora- 

S?^L? fft -55 s in London ' a Victoria 
™ere. around 50 Iranian 
military office™ used London to 


arrange 70 per cent of the coun- 
try s arms procurement, accordlnq 
to the CAAT. 

Although the British government 
closed down this unofficial arms 
nexus In September in response 
to attacks on shipping In the Gulf 
reports reaching the CAAT sug- 
gest that trading continues. 

The suspicion Is that actual, 
dealing Is done not by arms pro- 
curement officers but by oil corpo- 
ration officers who were permitted 
to remain. 

According to the CAAT, chemi- 
cal weapons have been supplied 
to Gulf combatants by Belgium, 
Switzerland, the United States 
and West Germany. 

' Sa,d French arms expert Marc 
Ouzlel, The world , arms trading 
environment has been like a 
supermarket- for both Iran and 
Iraa. ' I cannot really see this de- . 
dining, for all the talk of embar- 
goes. After all, the back door will 
always be ajar”. 

Mnnte Chaplin and Stephanie 
Willond specialize in military 
and defence Issues. 


thanks for condolences 


a can UII ~ — “7 

K the Israeli violence against 
JliArab citizens In the Arab occu- 
ji territories. 

"keen opens architec- 
ye exhibition 

i Her Majesty Queen Noor Sa- 
■ijjay opened an exhibition en- 
"Mamluk Architecture of Jer- 
', 0 f at the National Gallery In 

j-taML 

h The exhibition was organized by 
JsRwal Society of Fine Arts and 
MBfillah Council In co-operation 
. in the British School of Archae- 
^ In Jerusalem. 

i Ha exhibition follows the publi- 
i Van of a book on Mamluk Jer- 
jAm which is a study of Mam- 
Li architecture In Jerusalem. 

Prince Hassan receives 
foudl Crown Prince 

i His Royal Highness the Saudi 
tarn Prince Abdullah Ben Abdul 
a left Amman Tuesday after a 
Art visit to Jordan during which 
s met with His Royal Highness 
fern Prince Hassan. 

. During the meeting, Their Royal 
Jesses discussed the current 
ftb Issues and the latest deve- 
J*ient8 on both the Islamic and 
«b arenaB. 

Both the Princes expressed 
«• satisfaction with the positive 
tfaracterlstics of inter-Arab rela- 
te, and the determination of His 
teaty King Hussein and King 
■ fW Ben Abdel Aziz to continuu 
wwng towards unifying tho Arab 

Jtocusaions also dealt with tho 
wjnw In the occupied Arab 
*■* which Is the result of tho 
Jpressive actions of tho Israeli ' 
jy ion authorities the Arab 
gallon courageously resist- 

Mnce receives Sheikh 
Whuraql 

• LJI 8 L1 Ro yal Highness Crown 
S? Hassan Sunday received 
Saleh Al Shuraqi, deputy 
r « and commander of the 
2? forces and director of civil 
teflon of the emirate of Fujeira in 
Ar0 b Emirates. The de- 
4 Wpmor conveyed greetings 

- Btfc! ruler t0 His 
®HSSn HU88eln and Cr ° Wn 

^Qtlng on occupied 
lands 

iftftj. Occupied Territories 
taiJS: Ma ™ an Dudin said the 
« 9 iBe Government wet- 


fa mi /ice Gluk , i r a 1 P, n and Karabashi j SEfflKSSrK 
families, would like to extend our Qovernment we,_ 

sincere thanks to all the friends 

a [J d colleagues who sent their kind ftflg emd° o?hS 

ft?mlolt nces ® nd expressions o ■' gjg- &'^5SSX“ti5!!» 
sympathy on the recent death of ! ^°. untBr the barba_ 
uur oeioved Jean-CIaude. 8SSSST ab cl,lMn6 under 
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HIs Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan discussee with the Saudi Crown Prince 
the latest developments in the region. 


Sunday reaffirmed the minlstry-s 
commitment to support the 
Amman-based regional Centre lor 
Environmental Health Activities. 

Addressing the opening session 
of a meeting to discuss future pro- 
gress, the minister said that the 
centre's activities especially those 
pertaining to sanitation, water, dis- 
posal of waste and preventing 
pollution are part of the primary 
health care which (lie ministry is 
trying to ensure for ail citizens by 
tho your 2000. 

ISC President 
condemns Israeli 
practices In 
occupied lands 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM Presi- 
dent of the Islamic Supreme Coun- 


cil (ISC) In Jerusalem, Mr Sa’ad 
Addin Al-Aiaml, Issued a state- 
ment in which he condemned the 
Israeli authorities practices in the 
occupied lands, and called on all 
"peace-loving people" to demand 
a stop to these barbaric practices 
by the Israeli occupation author- 
ities. 

He said that what is happnelng in 
the occupied lands “is to be 
likened only to the actions of the 
apartheid regime in South Africa, 
stating that never in history have 
any occupation authorities reg- 
istered the like of these practices. 

Mr. AI-Alaml demanded that "the 
decision-makers In Israel and the 
whole world act to end the tragic 
conditions which have resulted 
from the provocative step" which 
Sharon has taken by deciding to 
reside In the Arab city of Jerusalem. 


“It is as if Sharon wants to declare 
to everybody his total disregard for 
the people... of the city of peace 
and falth....“l declare that this pro- 
vocative act is rejected by the 
Islamic Supreme Council, all Arabs 
and Muslims, and believers and 
lovers of peace here and abroad," 
said the president of the ISC. 


He referred to the Israeli govern- 
ment measures to limit the conces- 
sion of the Jerusalem Electricity 
Company as an aggression against 
the right of the company and its 
employees. 

Mr Al-Alami also voiced the ISC’s 
condemnation of the Israeli attack 
against the church in the Prophets' 
Street in West Jerusalem, and de- 
clared the ISC's support for the 
church. "The Council condemns 
any aggression on any holy shrine" 
he said. 


New home for the Star 
and Ad-Dustour 

THE AD-DUSTOUR and Jer- 
usalem Star newspapers Monday 
celebrated the opening of their 
new buildings by giving a grand 
reception which was attened by a 
number of invitees from both the 
governmental and private sectors. 

The invitees toured the various 
sections of the newspapers and 
viewed the most up-to-date equip- 
ment used by the papers and the 
commercial section which prints 
books, magazines, and other pu- 
blications. 

The building, located on the Un- 
iversity Road, was designed to ac- 
comodate newspapers and is cap- 
able of coping up with any future 
expansion. 

Christmas Celebrations 
cancelled 

AMMAN (AP) — Christian church 
leaders in Jordan said Tuesday 
they have cancelled all Christmas 
activities except for worship ser- 
vices in solidarity with Palestinian 
protests in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

"How can we celebrate and be 
happy if our people are suffering 
the Israeli violence?" said the 
Reverend Manuel Sawalha, head 
, of the Roman Catholic parish in 
- Amman. 

i 

He confirmed reports that the 
| leaders of all major Christian de- 
j nominations in the country had 
; agreed to cancel all celebrations 
other than worship services. The 
action by Jordanian church lead- 
. ers follows an announcement that 
. Palestinian leaders had cancelled 
i a traditional Christmas Eve parade 
t and party in Bethlehem, birthplace 
i of Jesus. 


"In this peaceful season, Christ- 
mas time, we feel the agony and 
pain of our people in the holy land 
who are fighting for their Arab 
identity, and to free themselves 
from the Israeli occupation," said 
the statement issued by the Jor- 
danian church leaders. 


The Spanish Exhibition 


Building of the Greater. Amman Headquarters on Prince 
Muhammad Street, Telephone No 632022, 


invites you to see its 

Special Exhibition 

of the 1988 Models as well as 
a comprehensive variety of 

Spanish blankets 
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cial capacity of everyone 


Our Kiddld parties are famous. 
Please Ring 646172 
DAILY From 
9:30 A.M. - 9:30 P.M. 
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se&^ntal Health 
^OUvltles meetings 

4:': "open. 

Minister Zafd Hanzeh 
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FlnsBe 11 1988 ’ events 


June 1*5-20 


.. A.; WAS lath lnlnni.ni mi , Ar 
I-.'iii C.’Ulh *r it. ii >/ Ail) 


fly Swiss Iik hr* trios 
Fair Banlo 

SpOCnil |r> riivr Sl.ir 


1088 PROMISES to be another 
extremely varied and interesting 
year in Basel's calendar of fairs 
and congresses. In addition to tra- 
ditional events, the congress sec- 
tor In particular lists some (unc- 
tions that are either new or at 
least new to Basel, which prove 
that the extensive Basel fairs and 
congress facilities are enjoying 
ever- growing popularity, both at 
home and abroad. 


k Miinlik-s. i. ji. , fiii.!rv/-l‘i\'iiii. , .i/ Ijv/iI - 
r»,-i find Inlcr-j^Uion of furop^im 
1 ’j.idb jnd railways in t ■-'•til norlh- 
Gouth .ind ’wfrsl-ea'jt directions. 
Direct access to the European 
motorway network. International 
airport (15 minutes drive to the 
Fair). The only inland port In Swit- 
zerland. 


This is hardly surprising since 
Basel is an ideal venue for fairs 
and congresses with a host of 
special features, for example: 


• Its central position in the heart 
of the large European market; 


• The direct ond favourable traf- 
fic connections, making short trips 
out of long distances; 


• The purhaelng power of the de- 
manding Swiss home market; 


History 

Congress and fair city since the 
Middle Ages: 1431-1449 Synod. 
1471 imperial patent to hold fairs. 
Since that year the Basel Autumn 
Fair has been held without inter- 
ruption. 1916 foundation of the 
Swiss Industries Fair. The spring 
Fair (Swiss Industries Fair)has 
been held since 1917. 

Fair grounds 

Exhibition and congress 
grounds situated in a central loca- 
tion, a few minutes' walk from the 
stations, the cultural and business 
centre, from the Rhine .and Irom 
the motorway. 


e the services of a country that Is 
open to the world and that trades 
without obstructive barriers; 


• Its significance as an industrial 
location, mainly of the chemical In- 
dustry, and as a financial and 
banking centre, as the focal point 
of Insurances and transport, as 
well as other important branches 
of industry; 


Exhibition area 

Over 204000 square metres, 90 
per cent in 38 modern-halls with 
escalators! lifts.centra! heating 
and airconditioning; connections 
for light and power, water and gas; 
cranes, lifting and transport in- 
stallations tor exhibits of all sizes 
and weights: own railway sidings. 



• the fact that its friendly inhabi- 
tants are multilingual, thus making 
contact b easier and avoiding diffi- 
culties In understanding; 


• the punctuality and comfort of 
its public transport, the typically 
Swiss reliability of its postal, tele- 
phone and telex services; 


• the atmosphere of a historic 
and compact city with some thirty 
museums, several theatres, night- 
clubs, numerous cinemas, concer- 
ts; Ft8 zoological gardens, first- 
class hotels and restaurants, etc. 
All In all, facilities that lew cities 
can match and that can also make 
an enjoyable stay out of a suc- 
cessful visit to one of our events. 


Field 

For exhibitors, visitors, con- 

gress organizers and participants: 
reception service, accommodation 
service, full congress man- 
agement, information and press 
service, electronic visitor informa- 
tion system (new), catalogue, fair 
customs office, bank and post of- 
fice.rail and air ticket desk, car 
rental; many efficiently runcafes 
and restaurants throughout the 
fairground. 


Visitors swarming the city square at Basle's exhibi tion 


ence rooms, restaurant and bar, 
foreign newspapers, telephone, tel- 
ex and other communication facili- 
ties, ail trade services. 


Multi-storey car park 

1600 covered parking spaces 
situated adjacent to the exhibition 
and congress grounds. 


World trade center club of Swit- 
zerland 


Geographic location 
At the Junction of the three 


On payment of a modest mem- 
bership fee: club rooms, confer- 


Palette of trade fairs held - 
Over 40 regularly held falrs.Jan- 
.16-17 

e international Dog Show 
Jan.21-23 

e COGENE-Symposium 88 Inter- 
national Congress on Genetics 
Jan 29-30 

e European Coin Convention Fair 
88 17th International Coin Fair 
Basel 
Feb.2-6 

e Dldacta 88 International Educa- 
tion and Training Exhibition 
Feb. 11-12 

• Calcium Antagonist In Hyper- 
tension 25 Anniversary Inter- 


national Symposium 
March 5-14 

• 72nd Swiss indusries Fair 
March 5-14 

• Natura 88 9th Exhibition for 
Healthy living 

April 9-17 

• 29th Art and Antiques Fair of 
Switzerland 

April' 14-21 

• Basel 88 16th European for 
Healthy Living 

May 5-7 

• 58th Annual Meeting of the 
Swiss Society of Internal Medicine 
May 26 

• Pro Aqua-Pro Vita-Environmen- 
tal Protection Day ig88 

June 2-4 

• 19th Annual Meeting of the 
Swis Association for Small Ani- 
mals Medicine 


Ann is- Hi 

iMh liiU i-n.ilR.uol Syrn^i,,, ! 
uu Bioui.-Uvo Mull-note 
AIKJ.2VJ-3 I 

o I GORE 10 10th Internet, oni! 
Symposium on Chemical RmS 
Engineering * - n 

Sept. 3-5 

’• Interferex 88 15th r n i w 
national Trade Fair for Hardware 
Tools and Household Goods ‘ 
Sept. 6- 10 5 

• Swissdata 88 The Swiss Exhi- 

bition for Information Process , m 
Sept. 6-10 SSnfl 

• Fabritec B8 3rd Interzonal 
Trade Fair for Fabrication and fn- 
slflllalion in Electronics and Mi- 
crotechnics (Sama) 

Sept. 8-9 

• Videotex-Forum 88 
Sept. 8-1 1 

• 5th Basel Exhibition of Second- 
hand Cars 88 

Oct. 18-22 

• Swisstech 88 4th Trade Fair for 
Subcontracting and Technical In- 
dustrial Supplies 

Oct. 29-Nov 13 

• 518th Basel Autumn Fair The 
oldest and largest Fair in Switzer- 
land 

Oct. 29-Nov. 7 

• The Basel Autumn Market 
Commercial Farr wilh Special Dis- 
plays 

Oct. 29-Nov 7 

• Snow 88 The Show for Sports, 
Winter and Recreation 

Oct. 29-NOV.7 

• 15th Basel Wine Fair 
Oct.31-Nov.4 

• SUAE Autumn Conference 88 
Annmual Conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Sperry Computer Users 
Nov.5-6 

• 13th Basel Collectors' Ex- 
change 

Nov. 10-13 

• Basel Psl-Days 88 8th Inter- 
national Congress on Interdisci- 
plinary Discussion of Border Area 
Problems of Science 
Nov.17-18 

• 4th International Hightech- Fo- 
rum Basel 

Nov.22-30 

• IFM 88 7th International Fair for 
Material Handling Storage- 
Automat ion -Robotics 

Dec. 12- 16 

• 26th Seminar of the UER for 
Ault Education 


Asia /Pacific: 


a region made for space 


Satellites and 


SINGAPORE (Star) — In size and 
population, the Asia/Pacific region 
dominates the planet, as does Its 
potential for economic growth. 
Oceana, mountain ranges and for- 
ests impede economic activity In 
the region and yet contain enorm- 
ous riches. 


technology. Indeed, several coun- 
tries In the region (Including Aus- 
tralia, China, India and Japan) 
have space-related industries of 
their own and are becoming in- 
creasingly Important players on 
the world space stage. 


To explore, assess and exploit 
tile region's economic potential, 
and to overcome natural obstacles 
by terrestrial means alone is enor- 
mously expensive and sometimes 
impossible. 

The use of space opens up 
undreamed-of possibilities for the 
Asia/ Pacific region, aiding -activi- 
ties as diverse as communica- 
tions, pollution control, mineral 
prospecting and saving ships In 
distress. 


Satellites and Space 
Markets for Asia/ Paci- 
fic: a presentation to 
address real needs 


Bringing together users and 
suppliers, Satellites and Space 
Markets for Asia /Pacific will be a 
crucial even for everyone Inter- 
ested In this most Important mar- 
ket. 


• An example of what epace tech- 


nology makes posibla can. be 
fauna in Indonesia. This enormous 


archipelago, stretching over a dis- 
tance as great as that between 
Paris and New York, has been un- 
ited by the Palapa series of com- 
munications satellites, providing 
ultra-modern telephone. TV and 
radio Hnka — at a tiny fraction of 
the time and coat needed to do 
the same job with terrestrial re- 
lays. 


Organized by Geneva- based 
Space Markets magazine and 
Cahners Exposition Group, the 
presentation wFII concentrate on 
the : current and medium-term 
needs of the region and how 
space technology can satisfy 
them. 


The needs of the Asia /Pacific 
region are a major force drivlhg 
the development of civil space 


Satellites and Space .Markets 
for Asia /Pacific will . not be an 
academic conference appealing 
only to. techndlofllcal specialists. 1 It 
will be a lively, market-oriented 
presentation designed to g|ve bu- 
sinessmen and public Officials the 
Information they need to decide 
their future Investments in space 
technology. ; ■ 


The meeting will be invaluable to 
all In government and industry 
who are concerned with the civil 
uses of apace. While topics have 
been choaen to reflect the 
Asia /Pacific region’s special re- 
quirements. they have worldwide 
relevance and the meeting will 
also be of great value to delegates 
coming from outside the region. 

Satellites and Space Markets 
for Aala/Paclflc Is timed to coin- 
cide with the fourth Asian Aer- 
ospaoe Show, being held In Singa- 
pore from 27-31 January. Man- 
aged by Cahner8,the show Is the 
region's only regular aerospace tr- 
ade exhibition and has grown in 
stature over the years to become 
an indispensable event for every- 
one interested In the Asia/Pacific 
market. 

This year, a special emphasis Is 
being placed on space activities, 
and exhibitors Include Well known 
space Industrty names like: 

„ Aerltalla, Aerospatiale, Allied 
Signal, Beach, British Aerospace, 
Boeing, China Precision Machin- 
ery Export-import • Corporation, 
General Dynamics, Grumman, 
Hawker Pacific, Honeywdll Aefr 
ospace & Defense, Inmarsat, UU 
ton Industries, Lockheed Corp . 
nternattonal, Martin Marietta, 
MBB, McDonnell Douglas, NEC 
Corp, Perkin Elmer, Rockwell Col- 
lins, SAFT, Sundstrand arid Sys- 
tron Conner. • 
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Guy Laroche 


Bigsizes 

- Jordan Tel: 645452j 
Tower Bldg 


Amman 


variation 


On the Occasion of the 
Holidays and the New Year’s Day 

Barakat's Stores 

Reduced Prices mid Dig Sales for all kinds of clothes and 
foot-wear 

Biiiiik»il'H S torus (in the Tower and Housing Bank Block) 
Women's Shoes toi the price ot ID - 14 dinars only. 

Do not miss this opportunity at 
I alii Welcome to you all! 


oea trover 
Towels 
Stuffed Toys 
Golden Books 


Burj Building 
Prince Mohammed St. 

Tel. 656201 P.0. Box 81 1836 


Most Delicious Meals at 
Cheapest Prices (JD 3 per meal). 

Tower Restaurant 
Tower Building — Jabal Amman 
P.O. Box 35272. Tel 634034,6 


Most Elegant youth clothing 
Tower Building Amman 
Tel 628131 


readers 
from all 
of 

us here 
at 

the Star 


t * fr < 0.4 +*>>»*> * <f v .*■ *> * * • 

$ „ , , Most Elegant Mon’s clothes r 

% ^AI-‘Abed (European Ready — made) *. 

it Ready — Made clothes 

$ Women's clothes (French and Italian styles) * 

* Tower Building (Tel. No 656476 * 

■j ( J a bal A m man) ? 

• 4 'v’i • **... -V'-M' v -><r i > ifi.* ’■ k * * ■■■ 4 - ' + ‘ 


AL.UM 
Maternity Wear 
Children wear up to 16 

rrotlnette — LA PETITE BETE QUI MONTE 
— Naf Naf 

_ GIRBAUI 
PASTEL 

BADIA BOUTIQUE 

Desiphers cloths Karp Lagerfeld 
Sportswear NAF NAF 
P.O. Box 927248 — Tel 65B490 
Tower Building 


Very 

warm 


Christmas 

wishes 
to our 


falser jRestfliiwnts 


9th Floor - Tower Bldg. 

OidlKUH'lip Jabal Amman P.O. Box 921736 

SLIMMING CENTER Tel: 657631, 657639 

Winter working Hours: 9:00 A.M. — 5:00 P.M. Every day 
Except Friday & Su nday 

-T.i»^7ii«nnuiiaiTa'cg r . <* j lu l l ,: f iwMi j| '^ '' " ri 1 ’*"*"’* ^ 










Uprising and clamp down 

cm mcDD — i --- - 


ISRAELI SOLDIERS arrested hun- 
dreds of Palestinians In a sweep 
through towns and villages In the 
West Bank and Gaza on Wednes- 
day to break one of the bloodiest 
waves of. anti-Israeli rioting slnoe 
the areas were occupied 20 years 
ago. 

Defying US and UN protests 
against excessive measures, De- 
fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin said 
the army was ordered to "shoot to 
hit" the leaders of demonstrations 
gone out of contraband to expel or 
imprison ringfeaders without trial. 

Violence appeared to be waning, 
as rainstorms helped dampen the 
troubles. Scattered stone-throwing 
and tire' burning incidents were re- 
ported, but Palestinian and Israeli 
military sources reported no major 
clashes in one of the quietest days 
In two weeks. 

A government olflcial said most 
Arab laborers returned to jobs in 
Israel and Arab shops ended a 
commercial strike. "The (rend of 
calm that began yesterday was 
strengthened today," said the offi- 
cial, speaking on condition of 
anonymity. 

Reporting to parliament, Rabin 
said 21 Palestinians had haon fciiinH 
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The welcome has a bitter Irony 


Reporting to parliament, Rabin 
said 21 Palestinians had been killed 
and 158 wounded in the clashes. 
He said 31 Israeli soldiers and 19 
civilians were wounded. 

The Palestine Press Service, 
which monitors events in the West 
Bank and Gaza, put the number of 
Arab dead at 25. The news service 
said it had reports of more than 350 
arrests in the last two days, bring- 
ing the total number of detainess to 
1 ,770. It said Its figures were com- 
plied from the families of those 
arrested. 

Israeli military and government 
sources confirmed the arrests, but 
declined to give figures. The 
Palestinians said Israeli forces 
swept Into the villages after mid- 
night to round up suspects at an 
hour when resistance is minimal. 

Newspapers reported that Israel 
was building two detention centers, 
apparently like the tent cities which 
housed thousands of prisoners 
during Israel’s war in Lebanon. The 
Him natiunal news agency said one 
detention camp was opened 
Wednesday near the Palestinian 
city of Hebron. 


On the diplomatic front, Israel 
clashed with the United States, 
rejecting US criticism of Its coun- 
ter-measures and faulting the US 
admimstratfon for refusing to veto a 
UN Security Council condonation 
of Israel s actions on Tuesday. 

"Israel rejects any attempts to 
claim that those who disturb the 
peace and commit acts of violence 
should be equated with the re- 
sponsible authorities whose efforts 
are directed to the malntanence of 
order and normality," the Foreign 
Ministry said in a statement. 

A government statement de- 
Isra0, ’ s actions in dealing 
with Arab rioters and said Israel 
was doing Its utmost to maintain 
order n the area "while displaying 
he highest degree of self-res- 
traint. 

The protest also referred to 

Rnn le i!?D nls by US President 
Ronald Reagan and the US State 
Department expressing concern 
* ha d , eten °rating situation in 
the territories. 

It warned Washington against 
adopting positions "that could cre- 
■ 6 0nn0 cessary obstacles to 
Israel s efforts to restore calm and 
order. 



"The government of Israel re- 
grets and takes Issue with the 
American position as expressed in 
the last 24 hours both in verbal 
statements and the abstention of 
MM e S d0lQ 9 at,on in the vote of the 


,hl n .^ pr ff in 9 ils dia P ,e aaure with 
the US statements, the Israeli pr£ 
lea w ?rned that criticism of Z 
policy in the territories might fuS 
Ignite the cycle of violence. 

"Israel hopes that the United 
States, a true friend of Israel... will 
be particularly careful not to adoD 
positions which might ba Inter- 

SiTmo + as s HPP ort for extremist 
elements who encourage vio- 
lence, the statement said. 

A rntatetry offical said Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres would tran- 
sit the essence of the protest to US 
Ambassador Thomas Pickering in a 
regiriariy scheduled meeting 
Wednesday. M 

The official would not elaborate 
on whether the United States had 
made specific requests for Israel to 
change its policy In the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, namely to refrain 
from using live gunfire to disperse 
rioters. 

"We are conducting continuous 
diplomatic exchanges, but I will not 
reveal their content," he said. 

The Israeli protest came as de- 
fence Minsiter Yitzhak Rabin 
staunchly defended Israeli policy in 
the territories, including the use of 
live gunfire in cases wnere troops 
perceived themselves in danger. 

"I know that the description of 
what is going on in the occupied 
territories, the way it is Interpreted 


UN Secur t^nH, -■ cTh 0 ln the m0dla - ■» not WpK i 
men? issu^hv Fnr«i^ d Mi S i ta . te ” 'r™ 90 of lsrael in the world "sal 
Spokesman 9 Mlnislry P| fence Minister Yitzhak Rabli 

puKesman tnua Gol. Blit I am rnnuinraH tho* ahnti 


Spokesman EhudrS l9n Minis,ry P 0fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
opoxesman Ehud Gol. -But I am convinced that abovi 

"There is no foundation or justl- ? nd b0 y° nd the temporary problan 
fication for blaming Israel about the 0 our lma 9®. the supreme responsl 
recent serious and unfortunate blllty of our government Is to figh 
events" in the West Bank and Gaza tbe vlolence m the territories and t< 
Strip, it said. On Tuesday the UN use aH the means at our disposal t( 
Security Council voted ’l4-0 to do that. We will do that and we wil 
adopt a resolution "strongly de- succeed." 
plorlng" Israel’s policies and prac- Rabin's .speech, interrupted tr 
tices during the past two weeks of some of the five Arab lawmakers ai 
alsturbancBs in the territories, In well ss extreme right-wing lagfsla 
Sn j ? ? ast 22 Arabs have been tors, began a day-long parfiaman 
killed by Israeli gunfire. debate on the riots. 


Even the wounded remain 
defiant 
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events in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip it said. On Tuesday, the UN 
Security Council voted 14-0 to 
adopt a resolution "strongly de- 
ploring" Israel’s policies and prac- 
tices during the past two weeks of 
disturbances in the territories, In 
which at least 22 Arabs have been 
killed by Israeli gunfire. 

In a move seen as a victory by 
Arab diplomats, the United States, 
a staunch ally of Israel, allowed the 
resolution to go through by ab- 
staining. 

Adding to Israel's discomfort, 
President Reagan also Issued a 
statement criticizing Israeli actions 
n the temtorles. He said the vio- 
lence was regrettable but there had 
been provocation on both sides ” 


Rnbin said the army would n 
spond with massive force to pi 
down demonstrations and close < 
curfew troublespots. He defends 
the army’s widely criticized prac 
tice of using marksmen with nigf 
powered .22 caliber rifles to slngl 
out leaders of violent protests. 

"As defence minister, I have re 
sponslbility for the lives and safe! 
of the soldiers and border police 
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Protesters block roads with burning tires 
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Soldiers raid homes In Gaza City 
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Mice arrest a demonstrator 

and It Is my duty to give them the 
wans to protect themselves... to 
«t those out to hurt them," Rabin 
said. 

Meanwhile Egypt said Wednes- 
«y that President Hosni Mubarak 
gpealed to US President Ronald 
wagan not to veto a UN Security 
Jwhcll resolution deploring Israeli 
action against Palestinians 
"occupied Arab lands. 

A Foreign Ministry official told 

S *portera Mubarak made the 
a! in a telephone call to 
an on Tuesday, hours before 
“■member council passed the 
J ySS 1 by a 14 ‘0 vote, the Un- 
™ States abstained. 

official, who refused to be 
u . nd0 r ministry rules, sug- 
f L?? d ., in his statement that 
, s plea was instrumental In 
a US veto In the United 
JJj^that would have killed the 


situation in the occupied Arab 
lands, namely the cont nuatlon of 
Israel’s occupation," Ghali said. 

Another important point, he 
added, Is the resolution s call for 
the achievement of an overall and 
just solution to the Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict." 

He said. "Egypt hopes Israel will 
bow to the will of the international 
community, halt forthwith Its 
aggressive actions against the 
Palestinian inhabitants., and re- 
spect the right of the Palestinians 
to sell-determiantion." 

Meanwhile Israel has come 
under a hail of internatlnal criticism 


for Its policy in the territories, espe- 
cially the use of live gunfire to quell 
protests. 

On Tuesday, US State Depart- 
ment spokeswoman Phyllis Oakley 
echoed the White House rebuke of 
Israel’s "harsh security measures 
and said the violence demonstrates 
the need for a common commit- 
ment by all parties to deal with the 
underlying problem. 

"The current situation - abs- 
ence of progress In the peace 
process - Is not viable, she said. 
"Time Is not working in favour of a 
settlement people must." 


White House spokesman Marlin 
Fltzwater said President Ronald 
Reagan’s administration was trying 
to end the two-week-old violence 
through diplomatic talks with repre- 
sentatives of Israel, Arab countries 
and the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization. He declined to name the 
countries or the PLO leaders. 

"We view the continuing violence 
with serious concern," Fltzwater 
said In a statement to reporters, t 
Is time for both aides to step back 
from confrontation before there are 
more tragic casualties." 

"Both sides share a responsibil- 
ity for this violence," he continued, 


r«oiirf^ u u mus Passage oi me 
^utlon became possible." 

fc£l* Eyp i l>n Government, 
Vad °U8 officials, has 
mm™ st0t0 ments conde- 
mnJn 8. Israeli actions. . 


ooht a uenesi 

®L C ? n ? mnation 


feesXk 1 ^P' 01,03 " Israel's prac- 

ilo hrSir 10 . Jaw * 8h atate violat- 
2 KW rtQhts of Palestinians In 
■ territories. 

FtS^.^alL Minister of State for 
toffi .^faira, welcomed the re- 
frwjSrt f- . re marks to reporters 
^ comerring on the West Bank 
'«i US Ambassador 


^ ^ Portance of the resolu- 
Us reference to the 
Teasoq for the deteriorating Ch 



Children watch as their older brothers are beaten 


"demonstrattons and riots on one 
side and hareh security measures 
and excessive use of live ammuni- 
tion on the other cannot substitute 
for a genuine dialogue." 

Fltzwater said Israel’s "con- 
tinuing occupation Is exacting a toll 
on the 1 .5 million Palestinians in the 
territories, and on Israel as wall," 
He said the occupation’s effects 
“also damage the self-respect and 
world opinion of the Israeli people." 

In the diplomatic overtures, 
admlnlstralon officials "have asked 
for restraint in the use of live 
ammunition," Fltzwater said. 

Despite the US involvement, he 
acknowledged, "the tensions have 
not lessened," and he added, “it 
becomes more serious all the time. 
We simply felt it was valuable to 
reiterate our position." 

“We are actively engaged In di- 
plomatic discussions on this mat- 
ter. We are reviewing It with a 
number of officials in the area... We 
are hopeful that some change can 
come about, but I am just not at 
liberty to discuss the specifics,” 
Fltzwater added when questioned 
about what measures the US offi- 
cials are trying to achieve. 

The army said Wednesday that 
because of rioting and incitement 
soldiers placed cement-filled bar- 
rels and barbed wire at the entr- 
ance to the Dhalshe Refugee Camp 
near Bethlehem to keep out trucks 
and cars. . „ . . . . 

Army radio said colls of barbed 
wire blocked entrances to keep the 
50 (MW residents from leaving or 
entering the Jabaliya Refugee 
Camp In Gaza, where 17-yearrald 
Khaild Ahmayled was killed 
Tuesday. 

The radio said there were scat- 
tered reports of tire burning in Khan 
Younls. 

The Arab -run Palestine Press 
Service said a demonstration waB 
reported at the Askar Refugee 
Camp near Nablus, where stone 
throwers smashed the windshields 
• of two Israeli cars. 
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After the summit 

Signs of a new Iran-Soviet tie 




!™J Soviet Union are negotiating a revision of 

their 1921 treaty that allows Moscow to Intervene in the 
Islamic Republic in the event of a third party attack. But 
tne snfts in regional power politics may produce 
unpredictable results. 


By M.B. Naqvi 

Special to The Star 

EXACTLY H0W lran f'9 ured J n I he 
Washington summit between Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev may never be revealed 
In public, but there are strong hints 
ot a shift in Iran-Soviet relations. 

For example, what Parliament 
Speaker Hashemi Rafsanjani tofd 
the Tokyo newspaper Asahf Shim- 
bun, before the summit got under 
way. ought to figure in all new 
strategic, tactical or political con- 
siderations related to the Gulf. 

In the Interview, Rafsanjani 
strongly indicated that a new 
mutual security treaty Is being 
negotiated between Tehran ana 
Moscow to replace the 1921 agree- 
ment which entitles the Soviet Un- 
ion, during an emergency created 
by a third country's invasion of 
ranian territory, to send its troops 
Into northern Iran. 

Of course, the treaty can be 
redrafted either way to deprive the 
Soviet Union of such an opportun- 
ity or put its relationship with 
Tehran on a more secure footing. 
The treaty has always been a sore 
point, and often denounced and 
equated with the Shah's agree- 
ments with the United States for its 
adverse effect on Iranian 

sovereignty. 

But, because Rafsanjani also 
hinted at closer economic co-oper- 
tlon between Iran and the Soviet 
Union, it seems unlikely that the 
new negotiations will be a setback 
to Moscow. 

■JSL 8 !? ca3B - , wh£m Rafsanjani 
made the remarks, he had other 
things on his mind. The interview 
was primarily a riposte to the Arab 
summit in Amman, as well as West- 
ern moves that Iran saw as de- 
sfgned to Isolate the Islamic Re- 
public. 

An Iran-Soviet rapprochbient has 
never been underrated, but It be- 
comes all the more important after 


the Washington talks and while the 
two superpowers have units of 
their nuclear-toothed navies in the 
Gulf and the waters nearby. 

The Iraq -Iran War is in a danger- 
ous and desperate phase; tension 
is high not only on the military front 
but also on the economic one, as 
Iran and the rest of OPEC conlinue 
to argue bitterly over the price and 
production levels of oil. 

The US thinking Is still predicated 
on the power vacuum left by British 
departure from the Gulf in the 
1960's. For the Pentagon, the big- 
gest danger still comes from Ihe 
Soviet Union, not Iran, because 
Moscow Is seen to be Intent on 
increasing its influence In the area 
- largely by default. This idea has 
been recurrent in the US defence 
establishment since the fall of Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi In 1979. 

True, the war has superimposed 
other Images over this stark 
strategic picture, but the Soviet 
role or Intentions in the area remain 
an overriding concern of Washing- 
ton, as Indeed the growing US 
presence worries Moscow. 

How this mutual suspicion may 
have been resolved, or at least 
tackled, in Washington, remains to 
be clear. But the Soviet role In the 
area does need to be put In a better 
perspective. 

The Kremlin, although having a 
treaty relationship with Baghdad 
hitherto has managed to abide by i 
its obligations to Iraq without much i 
enthusiasm, or real or active hostll- i 
ity towards Iran. \ 

The West, on the other hand, ! 
always has had mixed feelings ab- 1 
out the treaty, or US ties with Iraq 
would not be as close as they are 
today. , 

But what of Iron? As ever, US ! 
intentions toward Iran remain i 
ambivalent too. The Iran-Contra 1 
affair, followed by the buildup of 
forces in the Gulf, fs a case In point, 
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Rafsanjani has Indicated that a 
new mutual security treaty Is 
being negotiated between Teh- 
ran and Moscow, 

The Americans developed an In- 
tense dislike for Iran's theocratic 
regime following the hostage affair, 
but it was Iran's aim of exporting its 
telamlc revolution which made it a 
beta nolr of the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

Although pro-Israeli Americans, 
legislators and officials alike, re- 
gard Iraq as a more Immediate 
threat and hold Iran to be worth 
winning back, the hostage-taking In 
Lebanon, the car-bombing of the 
US insolations In Beirut and humi- 
liation that followed the Iran-Contra 
scandal all have served to confirm 
Iran as America's chief foe in the 
region. But whether that has de- 
cided the direction of Iran-US rela- 
ys in the longer term remains to 
bs seen. 

Iran Is not alone In refusing to 
accept the postulates of Western 
strategy; other rulers In the area 
who are outwardly seen as pro- 
Western reflect similar attitudes. In 
the event, much of regional de- 
velopments fall to conform to 
Western, geopolitical terms. 1 

Even the Soviets, who registered 
their naval presence in the Gulf In 
conformity with what was expected 
of them, refuse to behave like a 
proper enemy - in as much as they 
deny the Intent! . y 
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forces In Ihe Gulf , Is a case in point. lf s hardly surprlalng, therefore, 


Weapons in the Gulf War- 
Who s selling where SSs 


By Dennis Chaplin and 
Stepanle Willand 

8pedal to The Star 

IN THE wake of Ihe United States’ 
embarrassment over arms sales to 
& Nations researchers 
have singled ou t the Gulf war as 
Jhe^driving force of today's arms 

Both the United Nations and the 
Stockholm Inter- 

JSffiSnl.fTf 00 Re ®®* rch Institute, 
h. av 0 reported recently that 
arms sellers worldwide continue to 
, Pour weapons into the Gulf con- 
flict, now In its eighth year. 

lran ' 8 ambassador 
? d Nat,ons - R&Jale Kho- 
raaaanl, if you have the money, 
you can buy an the weapons you 
want on the open market." 

SIPRI analysts have named 25 
countries ae arming both Iraq and 
fran on a consistent basis: Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Britain, Bulgaria^ 

-* — 
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Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
G , raBCe ' Hungary. Italy, 
the Netherlands, North Korea, Pa^ 
klstan, Poland, Portugal. South 
Africa,, the Soviet Union, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
States, West Germany and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Twelve countries have been 
supplying Iran alone Including Ar- 
gentina, Canade. Finland, Israel, 
Mexico, South Korea, Taiwan. Tur- 
key and Vietnam. ... 

' According to analysts, Iran has 
developed a massive world net- 
work of secret arms supply 
routes, even securing 1 equipment 
from three of its sworn enemies — 
The United States, Israel and Iraq, 
the latter via captured hardware 
put back onto the market. 

Four nations are selling exclu- 
elvefy to Iraq: Egypt, Jordan, Ihe 
Philippines and Ethiopia, 

Of, the principal sellers, Brazil 
naa emerged as' cashing in most 


with both combatants, probably, 
suggests the British- based Cam- 

Pri 9 ATv^ aln8t lhe Arms Trade 
(CAAT), because It is desperate to 

service (ta massive foreign debt. 

The CAAT points to France as a 
country whioh has sough to Im- 
prove its weak competitive pos- 
tion In civilian markets by increas- 
ing military sales. 

P®ris arms chiefs have sold Iraq 
S5.6 billion worth of military hard- 
ware ^slnce 1980, 40 per cent of 
total French arms exports. 

According to the British publica- 

° n ,. Tha Mil,tar y BaIanc e, the 
Middle East and North Africa 
spent $63 billion on arms In 1986. 
Of this, around $5 billion was 
spent by Iraq and $16 billion by 
Iran. 

China's burgeoning arms Indus- 
try, keen to break into the world 
arms sales club, has been particu 1 - 
-larly active In the Gulf. Its Silk- 
worm missiles used by Ir4n 
against Gulf shipping have already 
found their place In history. 

' : Continued on. Page 6 


■ to see a certain degree of bonho- 
mie between the commanders of 
the Soviet and Western naval units. 

The West has two supreme 
objectives In the region: free flow of 
• oil through the Gulf and mainte- 

■ nance of social and political status 

§ uo on the southern littoral. The 
oviets do not play the expected 
adversary's role on both counts. 
■■! Jran does seem to want to destabil- 

I ize Gulf governments, but it is 
vitally Interested, too, In the free 
flow of oil. 

The Soviet Union is busy reas- 
suring the Gulf governments that it 
has no Interest in promoting Insta- 
bility in their states. Soviet priorities 
appear to favour peace above ail 
else. All Moscow seems to want, at 
i this stage, Is a share in peace- 
* keeping arrangements. 

But if It is seen to be promoting 
friendship with Tehran, with the 
- latter's known hostility to certain 
i quarters, can Moscow still com- 
. mand the safe confidence? That 
5 seems in doubt. 

i 

The West's difficulties are com- 
pounded by Arab sensitivities. 
Most Arabs until recently were ex- 
tremely reluctant to permit any 
Western military presence onshore. 
The Gulf Co-operation Council did 
not tire of repeating that Gulf secur- 
ity was a local responsibility and 
advised the superpowers to keep 
away. 

That rhetoric has created its own 
compulsions, and a certain 
xenophobia. It’s been quite a job 
the West to convince recipients 
8 Presence is performing a 
function, i.e. containing 

L an . r c ? 8 88 much a threat to 
the United States as it is to the Arab 

318108, 

The radical Arab opinion still 
JL hafa8 , agaJns t a nuclearization of 
L as wel1 aa P ot ent risks In a 
ocallzed super-power rivalry. But 
whether such a pronounced dls- 
play of Western support to an 
Arab cause" will soften the radic- 
als remains to be seen. 

. Be that as it may, the US appears 

Lnte a C “i. i!S0lf lnt ° the mo,d of 

an implacable enemy of Iran, as 
appearances go, and that may 
eopardlze the West's long-term 
interests In the Gulf. 

Already, the American stance 
«S«S Ven the Sovi0t Union an 
Bir^L i V0 v °P 0nln 9 in Iran. And 
2™* not all on the Arab side are 
convinced that the Western pre- 
®®rtee Is wholly in the Arab Interest, 
Moscow has been able to ' make 
headway In the emirates as well. 

The Iranians have not gone over- 
board In their dealings with Mos- 
I emaln i n 9 tree in public 

wlfS 

K3AT i u f 1 h ,? 8 ooovertlng the 

IGAT I gas pipeline to crude. 

■P 10 Iranians are also active In the 
other direction:despite their anti- 
American rhetoric, thay have culti- 

al,l8s of Areanca, They 
a [® certainly moving in the Soviet 
ln carefully measured 
a ,,n0 of retreat open. 
Pi 0 [passage seems to be that they ' 
wou |d retrace If offered an alterna- ; 

But, jugt as the West see™ 

risk? it Teh * ar L ls not without 
f « ' J5 wori< both ways, with 

results Ct9b e 8nd unc , ^^able 
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Dr Nabil El-Sharif 
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Under 
a racist 
banner 

IT SEEMS as If Israeli stratea- 
ists were taken by surprise at 
the size, Intensity and com- 
prehensiveness of the Arab 
strike which was observed ell 
over Palestine last Monday. 
They were stunned especially 
because the Arab towns and 
villages In the Palestinian 
areas occupied since 1848 put 
up a strong show of solidarity 
with the Arabs of the West 
Bank and Gaza. 


The comprehensive re- 
sponse to that strike In the 
Arab towns and villages In 
Israel Is Important not only 
because It gives the Arab re- 
volt In the West Bank and 
Gaza the much needed 
momentum, but also because 
it highlights the failure of 
IsraePs policies over tire pqst 
40 years. 

Israel, as it has been proved 
during the comprehensive 
Arab strike, has not been able 
to assimilate its Arab Inhabi- 
tants In its soclo-politloal 
structure. The so-called Israel 
Arabs, like the balcke of South 
Africa, live as second-class 
citizens In their homeland. 
They are discriminated 
against in all aspects, and are 
forced to accept miserable 
living conditions. 


The plight of the (Israe l* 
Arabs) should be expected In 
a state that announces Itself 
as a Jewish state. By defini- 
tion, this state connot offer 
people of other religions or ! 
national backgrounds the , 
same services or even protec- 
tion under the law. Israel 8 
(Defence?) minister Rabin 
was clear in threatening the 
Arab Inhabitants of Israel In 
the same tone of shameless- 
ness that he used In talking to 
the Arabs of the West Bank 
and Gaza. To him and to other 
Zionist leaders, an Arab Is an 
Arab whether he lives In Haifa 
and Acre or In Hebron ana 
Nablus. And if some Arabs 
were misled Into believing 
otherwise, let them wake up 
to this naked reality before it 
is too late. 

The Arab comprehensive 

strike of last Monday also 
says something else tnai 
should be absorbed by tj® 
whole world: “If Israel stw 
treats the Arabs under ns 
administration for 40 years fi ® 
(second-class) citizens, how 
could anybody accept tne 
twisted Israeli myth of (co- 
existence) among Arab aw 
Jews under the racist Zionist 
banner? Arabs and Jews llveo 
together in the past, and tMj 
can live together In the future 
if Zionism as a racist ideology 
la blotted out and thrown Into 
eternal oblivion once and tor 
aH. 
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Finance , business & economy 

1988 budget r — 

A new promise mm 





WMAN (Star) - Chaired by Mr < 
’uusa Abu-Alraghsb the Lower • 
•House of Parliament's “Financial 
j committee" was formed to study 
2nd discuss the 1988 budget’s . 
■ <yaft law and issue its recom- 
rardatlons, which were delivered 
fy Hie Committee's reporter Mr 
Jama! Obaldat, member of Parlia- 
ligit, on Saturday 19 December 
1987. 

j The Committee, endorsing the 
| tudgat law for 1988, addressed the 
j rouse of parliament on such 
! octasslon after it had conducted 
to necessary analysis on the 
todgetaiy process upon which the 
1968 budget” was to be encated 
sa tew for the year to come. 

In reviewing the budget, the 
CommittQo stated the following 
positive indicators about the Jorda- 
m economy: 1) the country hiis; 
shieved moderate growth into:;, 
caching a rate of 3 per cent in the 
jNP for 1987; 2) the Joulan 1'inni 
: 3S shown a stable position against 
(8»r world currencies; 3) b.inkim 
deposits have hit n reooul high 
Airing 1987 and trading ar.livilirr. 
HAmmen Financial Market ruse ,\ r , 
^1. thus reflecting a positive 
sfect on credit facilities and the 
ronatary cycle which also in- 
freased during 1987; 4) thtAlolii.il 
n lhe trade balancu has for its 
wrth year decreased during 1987; 
local prices of commodities 
. “a services have settled, whereas 
• * escalation in the cost of living 
JJ reported; and 6) Jordan’s on- 
wavours to meet its commitment 
ensure the credibility of the 
wanlan economy were highly 
fcasaslul during 1987. 

Jhs Committee maintained that 
Je budget was similar In form and 
maraoterlatlc to the previous 
JJQets, except that total revenues 
!S 0 ex Rajidltu r es Increased for 
iJJ’Wlth total allocations 
jjwntlng to JD 1076.4 million, the 
^rasaover 1987 reaches 6.6 per 
wnjote! revenues, as well, are 
WprlatBd at JD 610.9 millions, 
SB* ® n Increase of 11.1 per 
local revenue approp- 
]987. Current expendi- 
J^showlng an increase by 3.2 
w S3 ^ ^987 will be covered 
™ revsnues reaching a 98 
ratio as compared with 91 
t w wnt for 1987. 

ft? ^ ass6 , 88m a n t of the social 
achievements, the 


AMMAN (Star) - Commenting 
on the Committee's reports 
and deputies' remarks Prime 
Minister Zald Al-Rlfal praised 
the deep sense of responsibil- 
ity and true co-operation 
which characterized the dis- 
cussion of the "Financial 
Committee" with the Finance 
Minister and high-ranking 
officials. He said such method 
is followed by all members of 
the government, which shares 
with both the executive and 
legislative bodies the 
shouldering of national re- 
sponsibilities in accordance 
with the humane constitution 
and in line with the principles 
set by His Majesty King Hus- 

SG Mr Rifai thanked those Arab 
countries which fulfilled their 


Mng financial commitments to Jor- 
orts dan, adding that the 1988 

rime Budget reflected Jordan's 

iaap hopes and ambitions for the 


forthcoming year. “The gov- 
ernment,” he said, “agreed to 
the financial commitee’s view 
that the major part of the 
national economy's infras- 
tructure had been completed, 
and it is high time for laun- 
ching highly lucrative enter- 
prises.” 

Mr Rlfal stressed the im- 
portance of the private sec- 
tor's role in building the 
national economy. He said- 
: The government Is giving 
priority to increasing local 
production and is taking a 
series of steps to reach this 
goal. 
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port: 1) a draft law amendment to 
the law of Social and Economic 
Corp for Jordanian Retired Military 
Personnel of 1987; 2) a draft law 
amendment to the Officers Service 
Law In Jordanian Armed Forces of 
1987. 

Financial Committee 

The Financial Committee’s resolu- 
tions were delivered by Dr Khali! 
Al-salem, which have bean en- 
dorsed bv the UDDer House as 


attributed the above dorsed by the Upper House as 
Potions, on the budget’s draft stipulated by the Committee t s re- 

1 ^ the following exolanatlons- P°rt: 1) a draft law amendment to 
is* the volume of for^an pay- the additional fees law for the Unl- 
S 8 *d the™ze of ®e D £bSc versities of Jordan, Yarmouk and 
Its service ratloplacea Mu'tah of 1987; 2) a draft law 
JSS °n the treasury should ex- endorsing a loan agreement be- 
P|ndltures continue to Increase tween Ihe Hashemite Klngdon of 
^control iroSsure* andtoS Jordan and the Kuwaiti Fund for 
Jjwiues are not introduced and Arab Economic Development as 
reapectivety: 0 ^) the participation to finance the Aqaba 


actions: 

— Limiting the debt: 

The Increase in the exter- 
nal and internal indebted- 
ness figures (public liabili- 
ties) which are due on public 
Institutions and the govern- 
ment places heavy burdens 
on the treasury, and if we 
ration the external public 
debt's service to total ex- 


868 (such as new cars) and 
conducting a field survey on 
the government' 8 invento- 
ries of vehicles. 

— Hiring foreign experts: 

The Committee main- 
tained that the figure men- 
tioned In the budget for hir- 
ing foreign expertise, which 


Recommendations 


lhe C M ar0 1(8 effect on the size of medical science colleges project at 

iiSn budget and the na- the University of Science and Tech- 
Z of ^ revenues nology for 1987; 4) a draft law 

Committee annexed to the Public Bud 9|t Law 

wwmminee fj arn yoar 1987 . 


|f| eni’? 1 ? fi i J ? p8 r house of Parlia- 


^tiana^^ the Committee s re- 
i he u PP 0r H o^e. 
V k ^L 000 endorsed as 
the Committee's re- 

1087 


annexed to the Public Budget Law 
No.6 for the fiscal year 1987. 

ADDRESSING THE out- 
standing Issues regarding 
' economic and monetary 
policies’, the Financial 
Committees recommenda- 
tions called for the following 


ports from commodities and 
services, we conclude that 
we have reached a position 
which is difficult to over- 
come. The Committee, 
therefore, recommend that 
the government limit the 
debt's volume and adopt the 
necessary measures to 
carry out the process of 
debt reduction so as to 
comply with common eco- 
nomic norms. 

— Controlling excess costs: 
The Committee necessi- 
tated that government and 
public institutions' expendi- 
tures be controlled. The 
Committee, as well, called 
on limiting luxurious expen- 


amounts to JD 1 1,000,- 
000 is still high. Therefore, 
the Committe recommend 
that the government rely on 
local expertise and train 
manpower to replace the 
foreign ones. 

— Administrative reforms: 

The Committee con- 
tended that the government 
should take notice of public 
institutions organizational 
status, by reorganizing 
their structures through co- 
ordination and mergers, and 
attaching some of them to 
their relative ministries. Out- 
standing projects, as well. 


had to be reviewed and re- 
forms had to be Introduced. 

Unemployment, the Com- 
mittee recommend, be 
solved within the framework 
of educational reforms. The 
Committee called for the 
adoption of a comprehen- 
sive programme which 
should take Into account the 
formula of reciprocity be- 
tween total revenues and 
total population. 

— Other needed actions: 

The Committee's recom- 
mendations called for a) 
posting the budgets of all 
public institutions and the 
aid fund's budget to the 
treasury; b) reviewing the 
Increasing liabilities due on 
the Pension Fund, limiting 
early-age retirement and 
utilizing the experience of 
senior employees at various 
departments for a longer 
period of time; and that c) 
the Awaqaf and Islamic Af- 
fairs Ministry's Institutions 
mentioned in the Budget on 
page 23 under the current 
expenditures account and in 
the fourth section, for which 
total allocations amounted 
to JD 7,600,000. 
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Intmvo&md news and views 
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economy 


British Airways 


New strategies ahead 


BAHRAIN (Star) - British Ariways 
BA and United Airlines have 
announced a worldwide marketing 
partnership. The announcement 
was made by Jim Harris for British 
Airways and John Zeeman for Un- 
ited Airlines in New York City. 


Speaking on the partnership in 
London, British Airways Chief Ex- 
ecutive Sir Colin Marshall said, 
“the agreement represents an im- 
aginative and creative initiative that 
will increase our influence In the US 
and worldwide market. Given the 
restrictions currently applying to 
ownership of US airlines ana the 
fact that we do not compete direct- 
ly with United Airlines we see this 
type of arrangement as the best 
way forward. As liberalisation 
spreads worldwide we would hope 
to see a greater strengthening of 
our position in a number of markets 
through co-operation with other 
airlines." 


In New York Mr Harris and Mr 
Zeeman called the partnership a 
'marketing merger’ of two of the 
world's biggest and most success- 
ful airlines and one that will give 
each carrier a greater presence in 
parts of the world where the other 
is the leader. “This alliance will 
create the world's most powerful 
airline team," said Mr Harris. 


"Added to our joint work In the 
field of computer reservation ser- 
vices it will bring British Airways 
vastly increased penetration of the 
vital US market. It is a blueprint for 
the aviation world of the 1 990s and 
beyond." 


Under this arrangement custom- 
ers will benefit from shared facili- 
ties including shared terminals at 
Seattle, Chicago, Washington and 
New York City, co-ordinated sche- 
dules. joint pricing, one-stop 
check-ln service and marketing 
programmes. Agreement has been 
reached on a wide range of market- 
ing Initiatives, and the two carriers 
ere looking at other ways to further 
the partnership. Both plan to ex- 
the opportunities to negotiate 
service provisioning, to ex- 
amine the utilization of general 
sales agents and review the possi- 
bility of sharing ticket offices at a 
number of International and 
domestic destinations. Also being 
Implemented is a programme 
geared to the cargo snipper end 
freight forwarder at attractive com- 
bined prices. 


Other marketing plans Include 
shared facilities, Beginning on 
January 4th BA will use United's 
facilities at Seattle/Tacoma, from 
18 January BA will use United's 
facilities at Chicago's O'Hare Air- 

G ort, from June 1988 BA will use 
njted's facilities at Washington/ 


The price of Pounds Sterling 
12.15 per share values BCAL at 
approximately Pounds Sterling 
250 million. 
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Lord King, chairman of British 
Airways, commented: “We de- 
cided in the interests of both com- 
panies to make this final offer. 
Further delay In concluding the 
merger must be seriously affect- 
ing BCAL's trading position and 
morale of Its staff 


We consider that the price we 
have paid will be fully justified in 
the future trading and earnings 
performance of BA. If we had 
failed to grasp this opportunity for 
expansion across the BCAL route 
network it might not arise again In 
the short to medium term future. 


“BA has the financial, opera- 
tional and marketing skills to turn 
BCAL around. Combining those 
skills with BCAL’s considerable re- 
putation for Its standard of service 
based on the efforts of Its staff, 
will m8ke a valuable contribution 
to our future success." 


He b tressed again that it was the 
company's expectation and hope 
that any reduction In the combined 
workforce could be achieved whol- 
ly through voluntary severance 
programmes available In relevant 
areas of both BA and BCAL and 
through natural wastage. He 
added: "while there will Inevitably 
have to be changes In due course I 
want ataff of both airlines to go into 
Christmas and the new year secure 
In the knowledge that their skills, 
experience and enthusiasm will be 
needed In full meaaure In the 
monthB and years ahead." 


As part of BA's new schemes, it 
has unveiled a major new £25 
million Investment aimed at en- 
hancing Its worldwide business 
travel products. 

The airline's aim Is to attract a 
greater number of the business 
flyers who today already make up a 
quarter of Its passengers and pro- 
vide approximately Ef billion a year 
In revenue. 


Dulles for 747 flights, (BA has been 
* s faoir 


using United's facility for its Con- 
corde passengers at Washington/ 
Dulles since September 2nd, 1987). 
and from June 1989 United will 
move Into British Airways' terminal 
at New York's Kennedy Airport, 
subject to finalisation of terms by 
both carriers and the Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey. 


United Airlines serves 165 cities 
In the US, Canada, Mexico, the 
Bahamas, Japan, Hong Kong, Re- 
public of Korea, the People's Re- 
public of China, Singapore, the 
Phlllfplnes, Thailand, Auslralfa and 
New Zealand. 

Another announcement by Brit- 
ish Airways was made in London 
• on 21 December that, following the 
unanimous recommendation of the 
British Caledonian group board to 
Its shareholders to accept BA’s 
Increased offer of Pounds Sterling 
12.15 per share for the entire 
jssued share capital of BCAL, Brit- 
ish Always has now acquired 
50.02 per cent of BCAL's issued 
share capita 


terlor layouts on almost all the 
airline's 166-plus aircraft are being 
reconfigured to offer more leg- 
room. After trials of five prototypes, 
some 2,500 new reclining seats are 
being fitted in 32 longhaul Boeing 
747s and nine Tristars at a cost of 
£4 million. 

Fixed partitions to create sepa- 
rate exclusive cabins will replace 
the present movable curtain divid- 
ers between Club and Economy on 
ail flights. Express check-in, valet 
parking, swifter baggage delivery, 
priority reservations lines and a 
host of other improvements tai- 
lored to customer needs are being 
Introduced. 

Sir Colin said: "We have spent 
millions in recent years on Impro- 
ving our service, on the ground and 
In tne air. But we cannot afford the 
luxury of complacency. In a fiercely 
competitive world, we need the 
best business class If we wish to be 
the best airline, hence this huge 
Investment In manpower and tech- 
nology." 


In a statement to staff of BA and 
BCAL, Sir Colin Marshall, chief 
executive of BA, said: “on behalf of 
all of us In BA I want to extend a 
sincere welcome to our new col- 
leagues in BCAL. We have learned 
to respect their professionalism 
and pride in the company they have 
worked bo hard to build. 1 believe 
that the new and greater airline we 
are building together will gain im- 
measurably from the skills end ex- 
perience they will bring to It." 


Staff throughout the airline have 
helped create Club World and Club 
Europe, and will also be a key 
Ingredient in their appeal. Says Sir 
Colin: "Our competitors use the 
same aircraft as we do. Seats can 
be copied. Legroom and standards 
of service can be matched. They 
cannot copy what is unique to 
British Airways - our staff's per- 
sonal style of service. That sets us 
above tne rest and will keep us 
there." 


Announcing the changes today, 
Jim Harris, Director of Marketing, 
said: “When we launched Longhaul 
Club seven years ago, it was un- 
rivalled. The market never stands 
still and our customers have 
changed. Our current business 
class was near the end of Its life 
cycle. We needed a total rethink In 
this, arguably our moat Important 
market, before rivals could catch 
up. Club World and Club Europe 
will now keep us In front where we 
belong and Intend to stay." 


Target customers are the world’s 
most frequent business flyers, 
usually men In their 40’s, in very 
senior positions, and on average 
UK salaries of £35,000 a year, the 
top one percent of income earners. 
They fly on business more than 20 
times a year, and know what rival 
airlines offer as well as British 
Airways. 


British Airways 1 entire In-flight 
service is being re-examined to 
keep the airline ahead of competi- 
tors and to reinforce Its position as 
market leader In all classes of 
travel. The main features of Club 
World ahd Club Europe include 
new separate aircraft cabins, new 
seats on longhaul aircraft, new air- 
port lounges and a comprehensive 
range of other innovations. 


Says Mr Harris: "These sophisti- 
cated, successful people have 
earned their status. We, In turn, 
must earn their respect - by offer- 
ing a service to match. Design 
consultants went back to basics to 
produce an "understated, contem- 

thoughffi nature o? the service", 
right down to the finest detail, even 
baggage tags. 


Sir Colin Marshall, British Air- 
ways chief executive, called the 
multi-million pound project "a new 
mark of respect for business 
travellers." From 5 January 1988 
the present Super Club on Inter- 
continental routes will be super- 
seded by club World, a service 
tailored to the life style of the 
tongMI business traveller In the 


Leading young British artists 
were picked to Illustrate menus, 
and In-flight duty free goods in- 
clude Items chosen for uniqueness 
and looks. “Intelligent, creative de- 
sign Is now recognized as essential 
In developing a successful busi- 
ness; a lesson learned by High 
Street Shops", says Mr Harris. 


At the same time, service for 
6,000 dub class passengers every 
day in Europe will be radically 
Improved with the birth of Club 
Europe. 


; Every aspect of a business 
traveller’s encounter with the airline 
has been reviewed to establish 
Club as * unique blend of British 
style and service. Seating comfort 
was a prime requirement and in- 


"People are more visually aware 
and . aesthetically critical of their 
world. Today's business passenger 
expects the appearance of excell- 
ence. Club World and Club Europe, 
,f ,esi 9 n « m Pod and service, will 
, deliver this." The creation of Club 
has taken a year of development by 
every part of the airline. Market 
researchers Interviewed passen- 
gers on what they expected and 
wnftt? rivals offered. ■ And many 
praised British Airways’ existing 
service., ■ “ 
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Economic hip-shootism 


A HIP-shooter, according to “International Management 11 Is 
“an executive who operates from visceral Impulses rather 
than deliberation". These, according to the magazine, score 
high on decisiveness but often miss the target. NeedlesB to 
say, the term comes from the movie cowboys who never 
“take careful aim". 


Jordan right now should get busy tidying its economic 
situation. Sure, we are better off than many around us, but this 
is not good enough to stave off the future challenges. Now 
that the budget is approved, de facto and almost de jure, we 
should ask serious questions of economic policy which relate 
to the 1988 budget. 


For instance, the unemployment question. This was tackled 
by three different seminars during the last 15 days. They 
attracted a host of people from the Jordanian society. While 
they were billed as a sign of the attention which is being given 
to this problem, the discussion which actually took place 
betrayed this pretention. There is simply a mounting unem- 
ployment problem which needs further concrete discussion 
and deep policy formation. 



CHILDREN OF WAR 


Peace on earth . . . 


not for these kids 


To solve this problem, we need to think globally, and then 
move to the specifics. To create employment, we need 
Investment. To create investment, we have to answer many 
questions: What Investment? What places? For whom? what 
cost? etc... 


The investments that could be made In Jordan are of two 
main types; they are either resource-related or technology 
related. The source-related are the down stream phosphate 
and Dead Sea minerals, agriculture In the Zarqa baaln, and 
agricultural manufacturing. The technology-related are those 
related to R&D and prove feasible, and those which can be 
unlimited In scope such as electronics, data networking, solar 
and wind energy, bio-technology, pharmaceuticals, chemic- 
als, etc. 


vi'iifo 


Thus, an investment framework should be developed. This 
framework or package should Include projects, managers, 
financial arrangements and proper incentives. 




Once we do that, we begin our march towards a balanced 
labour-market situation. Otherwise, we will continue hip- 


shooting without necessarily hitting the target. Employment 
should be the core of our Jordanian “glansnost.“ 


Water resources 

More are needed 
in the year 2000 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to The Star 


AMONG THE outstanding issues In 
the water sector, is providing drink- 
ing water for citizens In the year 
2000. Studies suggest the Installa- 
tion of water pipes to pull the 
waters from Al-Makheeba wells to 
the second pumping station In the 
Dair Alla project. 


1990, are due to the existing pro- 
jects as stipulated in the five-year 
plan. 


Another study suggests the de- 
salination of the Rea Sea waters 
having discovered reasonable de- 

E 08lt8 of gaz. Such study necessi- 
ties the usage of ground well 
waters. 


The Water Authority of JordanjB 1 
working on the Increase °» rw 
works aimed at fulfilling t[w hjJJ, 
ing areas’ demand. Studies Jnd 
oate that total population, when 
benefit from the network, ™!] 
crease by 65 per cent by iswu. 
Studies confirm that the Iwlyli d 


irtuaies connrm uiai uw , 
consumption of water ^ 


2000 will be moderate 
to the US and Europe. 


Studies In this concern, are 
aimed at lowering the costs of 
water consumption ahd providing 
healthy waters in the year 2000. 


The Authority, as well, 

ll ~ ...UImU oviatR hBIWtfWl 


The following report highlights 
some of the main points about the 
Kingdom's demand for water con- 
sumption in the year 2000. 



According to the report, the. max- 
imum pumping of waters in the 
Kingdom reached, during the sum- 
mer of. 1986, 16,800 cubic metres 
per hour. Using the above record 
as a criterion for other natural mea- 
sures (a base); the growth In the 
year 2000 is expected to amount to 
81,500 cubic metres per hour. 


The . higher ' rates - of estimated 
growth for thi^ decadp, and until 


The report concludes, that th 
Kingdom^ demand of water na- 
cessltates the finding of otn 
sources of water. The country^ 
demand for water, at preaj ■ 
Teaches 165.000,000 cubic 
per year which are avajawe- 
However, by the year JjOO, JJ. 
demand will reach 540,000,0 
cubic metres per year, thusInaKja 
Ing that around 375,000.000 cubic 
metres per year are neeaso 
satisfy tne country's demand 
the years to come. 
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s the Christian world 
marks Christrms, 
millions of children like 
this 9-year-old Ugandan 
marksman are caught up 
in armed conflict both as 
combatants and victims. 


. i 
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In the new way 
of war, young 
become targets 
of armed 
ssJ conflict 






Of 20 million dead in 
fighting in 70 countries 
since 1945, 
nine million were 
children, says UN 








Iran finds pride 
in Its gun-toting children. 


ByMkeJupp 

at the United Nations 

IN SPITE of the many attempts over the 
past 60 years to give effective substance 
to the rights of children in war, more 
children than ever before appear to be 
dying today in armed conflict; 

A significant percentage of these 
deaths are neither accidental nor the 
result of indiscriminate bombings or 
attacks. . 

“Rather/’ says psychologist Neil 
Boothby, “.with increasing frequency, 
adolescents, young boys, young girls, 
and even infants, are being singled out 
for injury and death as a matter of 
calculated strategy/ 1 
; Helping substantiate this claim is a 
3986 report from the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) noting that 
in World War I only 5 percent of 
casualties werecivilian. In Ubrld War n, 
civilians made up 50 percent of 
casualties. ]h Vietnam, the proportion of 
civilian casualties rose to 80 percent of 
the total. In many current conflicts, such 
as Lebanon, more than 90 percent of the 

Mike Jupp, a British national; 'is UN 
representative for Defense of Children 
Internationa] (DCD and executive director 
afDCMJSA, * 


a victims are civilian men, women and 
children. 

Precise figures are difficult to compile. 
Of the approximately 20 million people 
who have died in the 150 armed conflicts 
in 70 countries counted by UNICEF 
since the end of Wbrld War n in 1945, 
nine million have been children. 

The deliberate or indiscriminate 
shooting, shelling or bombing of children 
has been reported from Afghanistan and 
Haiti to Mozambique and Namibia to 
Thrlrey and the Vfest Bank-occupied ter- 
ritories under Israeli control. 

The recruitment of children in armed 
forces and armed liberation movements 
—a practice contrary to international 
law— has been reported in at least 20 dif- 
ferent countries, including Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Iran and Uganda. 

The most blatant violations are believ- 
ed to be in Iran, where more than 90,000 
children have died in the “war against 
Iraq. 

“Children have taken part on the front 

line ever since the first days of the war/ 1 
an Iranian spokesman said May 6, 1982. 
"Vfe are proud of them.” 

■* Estimates of the children in the army 
of foweri Museveni, who seized power 
in Uganda in January 3986, have ranged 
from 2 percent to -ID percent. 

' ‘1 siaw my mother assassinate 

by Obote's men/' said child-soldier 


George Kokosi, referring to former 
President Milton Obote, according to an 
account from the United Nations office 
of the Quakers. “I saw them come to 
my house and kill my father. I just ran 
away. Then I heard that Museveni's peo- 
ple were collecting girls and boys, so I 
joined them." He was 14. 

The United Nations in 1959 adopted 
by consensus a non-binding Declaration 
on toe Rights of the Child that mentions 
nothing specifically about protecting 
children from armed conflict but 
declares, “The chfldshaU be protected 
against all forms of neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation." 

, 1*^9) a UN committee has met 

m Geneva for a week once a year to draft 

a Convention of the Rights of the Child 
that would have the force of an interna- 
tional treaty if passed by the General 
Assembly. 

Under Article 20, signers would ‘ ‘take 
all feasible measures to ensure that no 
.child takes a direct part in hostilities 
. . .and refrain from recruiting any child 


. _ “ Vk uwnureu uic age UI JO years 

mto their armed forces." . 

The draft is expected to be completed 
by January 1989 for submission to the , 
UN General Assembly— by fall 1989: • 
The increase in the percentage of 
civilian casualties is due not oniy to the , 

fkiwnmn *■ 1 1 - 1 . ... 


polarization of ideologies, but to the 
changes in the ways wars are fought. 

Many wars involve popular-or-unpo- 
pular guerrilla movements and popuiar- 
or-unpopular counter-insurgency forces. 
Both sides depend on gaining the sup- 
port of the people to achieve their goals. 
If the support of the people cannot be at- 
tained, in many instances, one or both 
sides will adopt a policy of total 
subjugation. 

: In this circumstance, women and 

children become involved in the conflict 
and are likely to become the main 
casualties. 

“Precisely because children are so 
precious," says Boothby, now at Duke 
University in the United States, "to 
destroy what is of highest value to 
someone is clearly among the most ef- 
fective forms of terrorism imaginable. 

There are allegations that deliberate 
wars against children are being waged in 
Afghanistan and in Nicaragua. The ex- 
perience in South Africa is another ex- 
ample of deliberate government policy to 
terrorize and subjugate children. 

Under parliamentary questioning, the 
South African govemmenthas disclosed 
that between the proclamation of the 
state of emergency on July 21, 1985, and 
mid-1987, the police had shot and killed 
roorethan300chfldrc^ 

Louis le Grange, then South African 


\- m i 
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^ for law and order, reported 
^ttai71 percent of people arrested 
riffi for offenses related to black 
lst-13,556 of 18,966— were under 
a Kobie Coetsee, the minister of 
ins, said last March that 2 677 
i prisoners were 18-and-under, including 
Who were 15-and-under. 

• Matthew .Molefe, an unemployed 
driver, said that on Sept. 24, 1986, two 
j white and two black police officers took 
I svay his daughter, Cleopatra. 

' “They just told us they were going to 
question her and bring her back/’ he 
isaid. “Butthey never 
l A Pretoria Supreme Court judge 
denied Molefa’s petition for his 
1 daughter’s release last March 5. 

I Both governments and liberation 
; movements have kidnapped children or 
'made them “disappear.” 
j | Manuel George Antequera, 15, was 


kidnapped in Chile in May 1986— two 
months after a secret squad assassinat- 
ed liis father, Amnesty International has 
reported. The son was beaten and 
threatened with death unless he stopped 
his activities with a youth movement. 

In Argentina, at least 145 children 
disappeared between 1975 and 1983, 
either kidnapped by authorities with 
their parents or bom in captivity to im- 
prisoned women, then separated from 
their mothers. 

Grandmothers of the Plaza de Mayo, 
a group of relatives of the disappeared, 
have traced 41 youngsters, many found 
with adoptive parents who have claim- 
ed the youngsters as their own. 

From Afghanistan have come allega- 
tions that 300 children between 15 and 
17 have been taken from the country 
against their parents' wishes to be 
educated in the Soviet Union. 


The effects of war on children go far 
beyond their direct involvement as vic- 
tims or combatants. According to 
UNICEF, the infant and child mortality 
rates in Angola and in Mozambique are 
the highest in the world, largely because 
of fighting and conflict-related destabili- 
zation. Officials say the blame for the 
high mortality rates can be traced to the 
economic difficulties caused by the 
cross-border military strikes and South 
Africa’s support for guerrilla groups in 
both lands. 

Children should not be dependent on 
the charity of adults for protection. 
Justice demands that as human beings, 
they are entitled to a basic degree of 
protection as a fundamental right. A 
commitment by adults to establish and 
guarantee the rights of the child should 
be paramount in the agenda for the 21st 
century. ♦ 


Case study: The young and the fighting in southern Africa 


Money for defense tn 

ByTarzieVittachi 

in Nairobi, Kenya 

WHEN PEOPLE TALK about 
children victimized by war the im- 
age that immediately arises in our 
minds is refugee children. It is a 
legitimate response. At least six 
million children live in refugee 
camps around the world. But these 
are only children “who qualify as 
refugees,” as the bureaucrats 
priniy say, because they have 
crossed a national frontier. 

Many more millions of children 
whose lives have been disrupted by 
war, civil or international, either 
have no parents or parents who are 
too limp to take them across a 
border to “qualify" as refugees. 
Internal refugees abound in coun- 
tries around the Sahara, in Central 
America and in the front-line states 
of southern Africa where children 
: in the hundreds-of-thousands are 
. the victims of South African ag- 
gression through direct raids by its 
attny and air force or through its 
version of the contras— 

Mercenaries hired to destabilize 
neighboring governments. 

■» ._The worst affected are Mozam- 
bique and Angola. Havoc by 
^tighter and by. economic 
: destabilization comes in Mozam- 
bique from the National Resistance 
Mbverpent (Renamo) and in Angola 
frPM UNHA— Jonas Savimbi’s 
•\tees subsidized by his friends in 
. South AfrJca and the United 


translates into high infant mortality in Angola, Mozambique 


their first birthday. 

Much of this was colonial in- 
heritance. Mozambique inherited 
an illiteracy rate of 93 percent and 
Angola 80 percent. Sheer poverty 
and centuries of neglect had left 
them miserably poor and ill- 
equipped to deal with their own 
problems of national development. 
They did not need the South 
African factor to compound them. 

The world spends 
US$1 trillion annually 
on the military, about 
$1.9 million a minute. 
During that minute, 30 
children die from lack 
of food, vaccines or 
other attention. 
-UNICEF Report, 1986 


r \fc total of 14.5 million people live 
^ Mozambique, 8.5 million in 
^.Children under 35 are 
Wily less than half the popula- 
Nfljrand Ghildren l-to-5 around 20 
the past five years thdir 
. mortality^ rote has been 
^d35di^That is, 350 children •= 




South African air force 
squadrons have flown over the 
plains that make up the bread 
basket of Angola every week for 
the last eight years blasting every 
sign of sprouting life. This damage 
is nothing compared to the daily 
hammering the villagers take from 
UNITA. In Mozambique, it is not 
quite the same. Overt raids from 
South African forces are not so 
brazen or frequent, but the covert 
damage done through Renamo 19 
perhaps as bad, if not worse. 

The death toll of children under 
5 directly attributable to the con- 
flicts was around 137,000 in 1985, 
probably more than 150,000 now- 
half the number of the yearly 
deaths of small children. But the 
economic pressure on, the govern- 
ments to turn funds from social - 
services: to’ defense has restated ffl 
around 4$ percent of de budget 


being given over to military spen- 
ding, possibly the highest in the 
world. 

In the past five years, 
mercenaries have destroyed 484 ■ 
health centers in Mozambique, 
some repeatedly. Hundreds of doc- 
tors and paramedics have been 
killed or seriously wounded. Near- | 
. ly half the primary schools have 
been put to the torch, depriving 
about 400,000 children of early 
schooling. 

In Angola figures are harder to 
get. But the delivery of health ser- 
vices has dropped by about 30 per- 
cent. The national budget is under 
enormous strain not only from the 
demands of vigilance against 
Savimbi and the South Africans but 
also from the weight of feeding, 
clothing, and sheltering several 
hundred thousand people displaced 
by war and preventing these inter- 
nal refugees and nearly four million 
other people from actually falling 
over the brink of famine, 

On a recent trip to southern 
Africa, I realized that the drought 
of 1984, which many thought was 

over, never had relented in Mozam- 
bique and Angola. Where the rains 
had fallen in 1985 and 1986, the 
arid breath of the drought is once 
again blowing, searing and cracking 
the soil into parched earthen pat- 
ties on which no life can exist. r 

Mozambique's late President 
Samore Machel, vilified by South 
Africa as a ‘ ‘Maoist’ 1 and adored by 
his people as a humanist, said 
shortly before be was killed: ‘ Our 
children are our flowers which will 
never wither." 

The war being' waged against 

them has come very near to prov- •. 

ing Wm not to have been a Maoist , 
but 'an impossible rhapsodist . 
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From illegal childhood 
to freedom fighter in dock 

How a South African grew up under apartheid 


traduction of Afrikaans as the language The police never listened to us. They 

of teaching in our schools. just ordered us to disperse. At the same 

We peacefully marched to the Langa time we boycotted lectures. The whole 
police station to demand the release of campus was filled by a large contingent 
our fellow students who had been de- of police. Though we did nothing wrong, 
tained. On that day, one of our fellow the police started teaigassing, charged 
students was shot dead by the police, us with batons and shot at the students. 
This was followed by the death of my That was the only answer that we 
friend, Mkululi, who was shot in front of received from the authorities. That very 
me by the police and dragged towards same year I was expelled from this 
the bushes. I ran away to avoid the university for taking part in the peaceful 
police. It was the very same year my protest. That ended my education 
home was burnt down by the riot police, career. 

I went to the University of the North When I went to work and found that 
in 1980. When I arrived in Pretoria I was I was so exploited, I realized that for 
again detained. On arriving there, I did Africans there can be no happiness, 
not know what to do and walked around I realized that the African National 


SAZI LIVINGSTON VELDTMAN, 29, cried until my uncle fetched me and my home was burnt down by the not police, career. 

stood trial earlier this year in Cape Tbum, aunt. My aunt had to pay the ticket and I went to the University of the North When I went to work and found that 

South Africa, with 14 other blacks acctts- afine. in 1980. When I arrived in Pretoria I was I was so exploited, I realized that for 

ed of membership in Umkhonto We Pass laws were very bad for us. In my again detained . On arriving there, I did Africans there can be no happiness. 

Sizwe, often just called MK and childhood I saw many people arrested not know what to do and walked around I realized that the African National 

translated from Xhosa as t% the spear of for passes. But my aunt was very careful on the station. The police found me Congress was the only instrument 
the nation ’ The A IK is the militant uring to keep her pass so when she was stop- standing in a platform that was for which can guarantee the bringing about 
of the outlawed, multiracial African Na- ped, she always had it. She taught me whites only. I did not know this but I was of a democratic society where white and 
tional Cotigress (ANC). In his defense that when I was 16 1 would need a pass, not given a chance to explain . I was held black shall live in brotherhood and har- 
statment, Veldtman confessed to ANC I was again arrested in 1972 . When I for about eight hours and pleaded with mony. For us black people, is there any 

involvement, then painted a picture of a was asked for this pass (which I then the police to let me go. I had no money, other way out? 
child growing up to join the war against already regarded as a badge of slavery) and a policemen said that I must get out Because of my own suffering and 

apartheid: 1 did not have one. I told the policeman of Pretoria as quickly as I can . those of my friends, I owe it to my peo- 

If I had listened to my aunt, I would I was only 14 years old. I was not believ- The University of the North was not pie and my country to take part in the 
not be in court today. She always said £ ed and was locked up, this time with happy for me. All the lecturers were struggle. I owe tins to my dear aunt. I 
must mind my own business and not drunk people. In the cell they took my Afrikaners and they always insulted owe this to my wife and our children. I 
worry with other people . 1 tried hard but money. Fortunately, after a few hours I blacks, We found that whenever we owe this to our suffering nation. I am not 
it is difficult for Africans to do that. was again released. complained or held a meeting to discuss a terrorist. I am a freedom fighter. I 

I speak of my aunt because she I was doing Standard 9 at Langa High our problems, the police were called on am striving for a free and democratic 


brought me up from a baby. My mother School in 1976, the year all African 
died when I was about 2 years old. school children protested against the in- 

Three years after I had been left in 

custody of my grandfather in 1963, he 

died - M knew the 

I was handed over to my aunt, Mrs. •' - - - 

Pingane. She brought me to Cape Tbwn. South 

I was eager for school. At the beginning 
of 1967 she took me to a school. 1 was THABISENG MABUSA is a mw% 

happy then. But the principal said he 13-year-old girl, a member of a ■fij 

could not take me. My aunt took me to family of black South African 

other schools but there also she was political refugees who once. lived in 

refused. the Botswana capital, Gaborone , 

Though I was young, she told me the 20 miles from the land of her Cs 

problem. I was not legal in Cape Tbwn, .. birth.: fafoy, paralyzed from the B IK l 

she said. She told me my name must be waist down by bulleis fired from, a 

on her rent card. The principals wanted high-velocifyamyrifle, she : • CB" 

to see her rent card. If my name was not attends the Saint Giles Rehabilita- ■ ■ggT / 'ffWP i [O 

on the rent card, it meant I was not a Hon Center in Harare,, Zimbabwe, / Art V j j r\ifc 

legal person. She promised to make Shock atone often is sufficient to 
things right and went to the pass office . hill peoptd hit with sack bullets, 
in Nyanga but she was rudely chased surgeons testify, fhabisengwas 
away. So I did not go to school in 1967 or shot in M6 when South African 
1968. : government troops invaded 

My early years were hard. Coming to Botswana searching for African 
Cape Tbwn brought unhappiness. Even . National Congress guerrillas. • 

as a child the pass laws affected me. At : This is her story, as told to a m- 
the beginning, it was because I was not firm* in Harare t Zimbabwe, on 

on the rent card. Inspectors from the : child victims of South African 
pass office came to the house many apartheid: 
times. They would check the number After my father passed away in 
and names of people in the house. 1983, I fived with my mother and 

My aunt had told me that when they 7-year-old sister, 

came, I must hide. When! saw the van On the nightof June 14, 1986, 
at the door, I ran out the back door. ' . we had visitors at oiir.hqma in 
Sometimes I was too late and hid under Oaborone-my wide and aunt, - . *' Wridvsd wwiufs to 

the bed or in the cupboard. I was always their two yoting chiidren' andtwo ••*•»*•* 

very much afraid, but my aunt knew how of.ray friends/ sged 12 and 7, : • 

to talk to these people. . ";At about S; o'clock, ftiyaunt 

: , My first trouble with the law was in ■ y 1 ; se^t me to the btedropn vtb get 
December, 1966. Myaunt brought me . something for her baby - '* • 
from the TVanskei.l was jiist very small V' Isuddenly-heard a bang; I • ' 

then, but die inspector stopped us at the ; stood yp. T saw a soldier outside 
railroad station and asked my aunt why the window, 

she did not pay for me. fife were ar- •• \ hut the bedroofe to aef 
rested. My aunt was locked up on one v. y . 
side, I was locked up in a cell with three ; : 

men— all adults. They kept swearing, I 


Afrikaners and they always insulted 
blacks, We found that whenever we 
complained or held a meeting to discuss 
our problems, the police were called on 
to campus, fife only wanted to discuss 
our problems and to talk to the rector. 


Because of my own suffering and 
those of my friends, I owe it to my peo- 
ple and my country to take part in the 
struggle. I owe tins to my dear aunt. I 
owe this to my wife and our children. I 
owe this to our suffering nation. I am not 
a terrorist. I am a freedom fighter. I 
am striving for a free and democratic 
South Africa based on the will of the 
people. ♦ 


M knew the soldier had shot mj recalls a child 

Sou/fc African girl, 13, recounts attack that paralyzed her 


sr i 




f /m h 


their two young children; and two 
: of .ray friends/ aged. 12 and 7. : * 
/ . VAt about S;o'cloc^ f fl aunt 
' sept me to the bfedropm tb get 
: ; ^raething for he? baby.: - ' • V ; •/ 
T suddenly heard a bang; I 


spok out against 
South African aparthald. / 

what vvas happening, •. , . 

. Somebody was teing the door 
• very hand; Itbufstiopen and t saw 


stood, op. I saw a soldier outside ’ atiote sptdier, shotting. He was; candoit. 
the window, , , , •• /;; / ^ wearing a mask, : . ; .V /:■ ' ' • 

;; I ran but & the bedroohi to see . . Ipahicked-.'and 1 tri^d to tuh,. • • 

• y ' •• . . . ' * • . • ' . . . ' • / ’ • r r. .. 

'■ •. -V ‘ 7 : 

-■ '• ‘ • < . ' > ’> ,7 j 


There was another shot followed 
by a lot more in rapid succession. 
There was a light on the veranda. 
The soldier could see me clearly. 

I was wearing a dress. 

I fell down. Although I could 
not feel anything, I knew the 
soldier had shot me in the 
tummy. 

I tried to get up and run again. 
Then he shot me again in the 
back. 

The soldier fired into the dining 
room and the bedrooms. He hit 
my aunt and killed her. 

I cried and cried for help. 

After the soldiers left, neighbors 
came. My mother then brought 
a man with a car who took me 
to hospital, but I was paralyzed. 

I could not move my lower 
limbs, 

In the language of our people, 
my name, Thabiseng, means 
'‘make me happy." 

Despite my disability, I am 
clieerfo] because I have a loving 
! mother, people who care for me 
and encpurage me to do things for 
.myself, 

. I am now in the seventh grade 
attaint Giles School in Harare 
and I: am learning to walk with 
crushes— not very well, but I 


-By Michael Hartnock ; 

in Home, Zimbabwe. 
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nt violent toys slump 

h \lhddPaper SPECIAL REPORT 

0NKEYS STILL bear the burden in 
ii hilltop village of Hora because no 
tutor vehicles existin this farm settle- 
si! of 250 people overlooking the Gull 
ifoinian, 90 minutes by boat south of 
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ut the children of Hora play with up- work 
bleHeMan toy dolls, a fierce robot and 
i bulging muscles introduced two Japai 
re ago, reports Evangeline Harris and i 
ianakis, who lived there while sion 
thing school in the Greek capital. langi 

lora also has no television , the prin- N< 

d medium that has spread the news mot 
so-called “action" or "war” toys of el 
otig children all over the world . sc re 

Ife had a lot of little kids who didn’t villa 
ov what to do with their toy,' 1 said A 
re. Stefanakis. a( ly i 

Then the village store stocked for its 11 ni 
wgcustomers a comic book that ex- real 
lined in detail the scenario of violent wai 
lion prescribed for HeMan. 

The youngsters of Hora, isolated as me 
ley are, have been touched by a dis 
wldwide, multi-billion-dollar industry grc 
k thrives on selling conflict and "p 
iolence to children in the form of war pe 
% television programs, motion pic- Sv 
iro films and comic books. % 1 

No precise figures are available for the C * 
wridwide trade. But the sale in the Sy 
United States alone of action toys, in- nr 
toding items such as G1 Joe , Rambo and cc 
Master of the Universe dolls and j at 
Transformer robots often described by . is 
ritics as war toys, amounted in 1986 to vi 
m billion of a total toy sale of $12 .5 
reports the US Toy Manufac- cl 
toera Association. | T 

MongKong, China, Taiwan, the Philip- ( v 
! pines and Malaysia are among the coun- i a 
; foes supplying these and other toys for \ a 
and other Western markets. Of • c 
| $213,000,000 in small dolls, including \ 
action figures, the United States im- < i 
Ported in 1986, Hong Kong and Macao i t 
Applied $87 million, China $59.6 million \ 1 
^ Thiwan $35.1 million. The total im- \ 1 
^arly doubled from $110.6 million I ; 

' Wany toys are inextricably linked with 
television cartoon programs that picture 
? e dolls, as heroes and amount to 
’W-minute commercial messages pro- 
*g their sale. From one cartoon 
JWw® about a toy on US television in 
ffwnpmber.grew to 28 last year, 
companies paying between $13 
$20 million to produce 65 
ff'bour segments— enough for 13 
I each series, that business 


C onflict In the valley of toy dolls mean* hwvy profit for manufacturer s. 

ssarssraart wgsst. - — . asssrsaASK 

lamn South Korea, China, Argentina The U s Hasbro lnc., mrnm* ffen8ei informed a protesting 
and Brazil chum out product for impres- American-Arab 

Hiaf with the hefo i coIp in England, vouncsters have re- 


isiew 1 v proijltuiio r-- 1 

mote interactive toys that with the help 
of electric impulses emanating from the 
screen allow youngsters to shoot at 

villains in a show. 1 

Although television promotion and 
advertising is nonexistent in the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern countries, 
realistically shaped weapons and other 
war material turn up as popular toys. 

“There is also an educational 
message in these countries that a 
distinction should be made between ag- 
aressive ‘imperialistic’ war toys ana 
"patriotic 1 1 ones aimed at ensuring 

oeace reports Bengt Thelin of the 
P® . EAimt on. 


The cost of one nuclear 
submarine equals the 
combined annual 
education budget of 23 
developing countries 
with a total of 160 
million school-age 
children. 

—Dr. Arabang Maruping, 

UNICEF executive board chair. 


planned ro oisstuuunuo — -- ~ 
Nomad. While Rambo has appeared lor 
sale in England, youngsters have re- 
jected it, said industry sources. 

“The market is flooded with male 
action toys that have flopped,’ ’ Valentine I 

said. , . . . . 

Dr Thomas Radecki, a psychiatrist 
and president of the National Coalition 
of Ttelevison Violence, a US-based 
organization with branches in 19 coun- 
tries, believes such toys and films never 
should have been on the market, 

“fife don't say the evidence is con- 
clusive," he said, “butitisoverwhelm- 
ing that violent entertainment has harm- 

I <■ 1 ^ 


D ZU.no UC unco — * w — — 

peace, reports Thelin of^t^e traditionally the most 1 le>we ^become desen- 

Swedish National Board Toronto profitable period for toy makers because t^viSence. If kids pretended to 

Civic groups ranging ^ ^ Uiat’s when they ship Omstmas goo . ggx Qn tiie room floor, I don’t 
Canada, to Belgrade, Y g - t<ls the abundant offering of war parents who wouldn’t stop 

Sydney, Australia, bekevmg for toys — especially at Christmas, the immediately. Yet, when it comes 

mote the ‘ ‘ militarization nrotests message of which is peace on earth mU rdet more heinous than sex play, 

commercial end f’ .^oy^D^ate cultural and moral pbenomenon of parenti as long as the kids 

•15* ^ential hL of degenera^_soaety? d h on>t knock over any lamps, wouldn't 


commeiutu --- - Debate cultural ana mouu the parent, as long as tne mas 


TO ALL INVOLVED 
IN CHILD CARE 


is endless over tne j* Coleco budgeted $22 million iasi year r,. 

violent toys, films and children s books 9 duce ^0 and his associates, 1 say anything. 

• 'Certainly, no war will start because 1 — 

children play with tanks and bombers^ 

The existence of war toys confirms the 
view that war and violence are natural 
and inevitable components of humanlj 
and, what is more, are something \W 

-^■gasfssrs. .. m umui wm. 

““ umCEF and Oxford UnlvoraKy PfM. wrtll publish 8 
Rambo doll equipped ^th^ ownroc In 1 ® 8 ' , topeth0r today's new knowledge about protecting the 

tocher, Arnold C. Greenberg, chan- new book bringing togetne y Qn th0 help of many | eadln g 

i man nf Coleco. the US company that normal development o o ■ basic up-to-date 

marketed the toy, said, “He is a pamote exp0 rta from i ar0 ^ d T ’ /reast-leeding, Immunization, weaning 

American hem who personifies tar play, facts 0 n 0R J' ^^ienc?’ birth spacing, food supplemsnts. and 

msml 
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reality to Sammy because some of the 
names in it were of people he knew. 
Then the missile ploughed into the 
banks of the Tigris River, two blocks 
away. The building shook under the 
sonic boom. Souhair stopped reading. 


Saddam Hussein, Michael Jackson, 
Madonna and Stevie Wonder. 

After eight years of war, older youths 
grow weary and disillusioned. Iraq has 
lost 250,000 soldiers. Discussing the 
future with an American visitor, Andre 


Uncle Sammy dropped his drill. Hisham 19, an Armenian-Iraqi computer student 




cried. 

Uncle Sammy looked at the broken 
windows and cracked plaster of his 
office. 

“I guess we'll drill your tooth some 
other day," he told Hisham. 


burst out, “It is easy for you to talk 
about how important it is to study this 
or that and encourage me to pursue a 
Ph.D, as though I had all the time and 
the freedom in the world. 

“As far as I know, I don’t even have a 


Hisham beamed and leaped from the future. Me, I cannot leave my country, 
chair. Saved by the bomb. I may not even live past next year. Right 

Baghdadis have grown accustomed to now, all that matters is being alive.’ ’ 


tfet wr for these y a na g s te f s . 


, -J , ~ " ' ’ wwuig uutb. 

I , ^ o missile attacks. Hundreds have died. Amo and Jack, in their late teens, took 

f J " ^ to® 32 were 311(1 218 family car when their unhappiness 

wounded, mostly children, when an over the war threatened to overcome 
* I Iranian rocket crashed into their school them and floored the accelerator that 

. .. m • Oct. 34. night until they were doing 160 kilo- 

►I tut lor vneso youngsters. Life goes on. Once the missile meters an hour. 

— strikes, the fear subsides. \bu are alive. ‘ ‘When it is time to die, we die,’ 1 said 

/ 'Ihha remembers taking Hisham and Amo when asked to slow down. “War 

* IVIfYtYlTYVfr Cf4“/\y\ f hn rvAmkci * Neveen to their own school. In the or peace, our lives are in God's hands.” 

iTAUimily, DUUU UllC UUIllUb. schoolyaid,thechildrenpretendedthey Other young men gather at Flippers, 

9 ^ / \ ' were on ^ battlefield and sang songs Baghdad’s most popular video-game 

Cries cin IrcLGl VOlinfifSter “Khomeini, ya Khomey ’ theysang. Mu’thir, 23, mixes with the adoles- 

-L O Go ahead and try it, Khomeini. You cents, spending up to 10 dinars, almost 

CbUdrm must adapt to missile-battered Baghdad S/tSoSSEt 

Tb survive the missile attacks emo- Rambo. 


/ 

‘Mommy, stop the bombs,’ 
cries an Iraqi youngster 


§ missile attacks. Hundreds have died. 
* In the worst, 32 were killed and 218 
|s wounded, mostly children, when an 
| Iranian rocket crashed into their school 
Oct. M. 

Life goes on. Once the missile 
strikes, the fear subsides. \bu are alive. 
Ihha remembers taking Hisham and 
Neveen to their own school. In the 
schoolyard, the children pretended they 



ByT. H. Rassam Culhane 

in Baghdad, Iraq 


“MAKE IT STOP, Mommy,” cried 
5-year-old Hisham, clutching his hands 
to his head. It was the Iraqi child’s first 
trip to London. He couldn’t believe his 
mother when she told him the explo- 
sions shaking their English flat were just 
thunder. 

Hisham never has known a time when 
even the softest “boom" didn’t mean 
immediate danger. When Hisham 
celebrates his sixth birthday this month, 
the war between Iraq and Iran will be 
two years older than he. 

In London, the explosions stopped. 
Not in Baghdad. The Iranian offensive 
started in December 1986 when Hisham 
and his sister, Neveen, 9, were prepar- 
ing, as Iraqi Christians, to celebrate 
Christmas. Their mother was working 
late at the television station. With 
their father recently dead from lung 
cancer, their cousin, Thha, 24, cared 
for them. 

As is usually the case in missile 
attacks, the family awoke, almost 
by instinct, seconds before the rocket 
hit; Neveen and her cousin abruptly 
sat up and stared wide-eyed at each 
; other. A puff of wind blew back the 
curtains, Then came the explosion. 
Neveen screamed; Her cqusin crawled 
over the beds and reached her with 
a hug. 

“It’s okay, Noo-noo" she said as 
calmly as possible. “It’s over. They 
missed us.” 

Hisham visited his Uncle Samny. the 
dentist, the next day. Sammy's son, 


T.H. Rassam Culhane stayed with his Iraqi 
grandparents while reporting from Baghdad. 


Souhair, 13, read an Iraqi comic book, 
Heroes of the Border Skirmishes, while 
his father examined his cousin. The 
comic book contained multi-colored 
true-life stories of the war with Iran, 


donally, the children had to believe the His brothers and his friends are with 
enemy was evil incarnate, that they were him, practicing with dogged determina- 
good and that good would triumph over tion. They soon will leave for training 
evil. In the lexicon of Iraqi children of and a real game of Commando in 
war, the bad guys are Khomeini and his which “Game Over” is a permanent 
mullahs; the good guys are President condition. ♦ 


A ‘normal life* in abnormal Beirut 

Unable to ride her bike around the block, Rama, 12, feels trapped 


RANIA GHOFF, 12, was bom in 
the second year of die Lebanese 
civil war in 1975 and has lived all 
of her life in the most war-tom 
part of West Beirut. 

What seems normal to Rania is 
by all standards abnormal to 
children of her age elsewhere in 
the world. Rania cannot go 
skating or ride her bicycle around 
the block of her house. Rania 
misses playing with girls her own 
age. Her classmates live in 
different neighborhoods, and 
travel through the city is too 
dangerous. Small children are 
supposed to stay indoors in . 
Beirut, a city ruled by thugs who 
exchange fire any time, any place 
and for any reason. 

;“It makes me feel miserable, 
trapped and bared-/' said Rania. 

' ‘I am a prisoner in my own 


of 15 years when the Chase 
Manhattan Bank dosed its Beirut 
office in December, 1985. 

Her Intermediate One 
classmates represent a Muslim- 
Christian cross section. 

“School is fun," says Rania. 
“Vfe play a lot. Wfe do not have 
political discussions. Wfe are sick 
and tired of them.” 

At home, she and her brother, 
Marwan, 4, build puzzles or play 
the Atari video game that is a 
symbol of better times in the 
Ghoff family. She prefers her 
Barbie doll. Marwan plays war 
games. 

“I do not like to see weapons, 
even toy weapons," she says. 

“I am sick of war," 

Until last Easter, Rania never 
had attended a movie. No one 
dared take her until she visited ah 


house, school and neighborhood.” aunt who lives in predominantly 


Except for weekends or when 
street fighting blocks her way, 
Rania, escorted by her 
unemployed father, William, walks 
back and forth daily three blocks 
to International College, a private, 
.mixed school! ! 

Her father lost his cashier’s job 


Christian East Beirut. 

Home is a fourth-floor, three- 
bedroom flat that has housed the 
Ghoff family £6r 45; years J 
Although Christrari, the Ghoffe 
have remained in the pre-r 
dominantly Muslim neighborhood. 
They cannot afford to move, let 


alone leave Beirut for a peaceful 
country. The sole wage earner is 
Rama's mother, a secretary in an 
insurance office. 

The night of Feb. 6, 1984, Rania 
was caught with her family in the 
apartment when a rocket fell on 
the family Fiat car parked in front 
of the building. 

The first floor was ablaze, trap- 
ping the Ghoffe in their flat until 
the Red Cross rescued them. 

They moved back to the old 
building. The moment they hear 
an explosion or the popping 
sound signalling the breaking of 
the sound barrier and a possible 
missile attack, family members 
rush to a lower floor and take 
shelter with a neighbor. Rania 
helps her father carry buckets of 
drinking water from a public well 
to fill jerry cans kept on the 
balcony as a reserve if fighting 
halts water service. 

Rania still trembles at the 
sound of shooting by the road. 

“I can’t help it, I’m afraid," 
she says. “I hate the militias. I 
hate weapons. I hate the war." 

■—By Maha Samara, a reporter 
for An Nahar in Beirut. 
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far bends childish minds, says expert 

\oispite conventions, modem conflict makes young a fighting resource 


ByColwynTrevarthen 

in Edinburgh, Scotland 


N AFGHANISTAN AND Iran, where C 
dilatory invaders have come many ti 
lines, there is an ancient tradition of t 
arrying guns and fighting. Boys are s 
eager to join their fathers, uncles and t 
grandfathers in the struggle against t 
enemies of their religion and homeland. _ 
bother lands, the chaos of war has 
destroyed all traditions and normal 
duality. Children have become an ex- 
pendable fighting resource, despite the 
Geneva Convention, which forbids na- 
tions to enlist children under 15. 

• Psychologists studying the effects of 
ar on children have learned what hap- 
pens to a young person who has 
ritoessed atrocities and the killing of 
bred ones. They now know what in- 
comprehensible violence can do to 
tidhood trust, having seen children 
'switching loyalty from violated parents I 
orfriends to the attackers. They know | 
tie guilt of an older child who escapes 
by cunning when companions die. 

; The loss of a loved one devaslates 2 
to 4-year-old children of war. They 
cease to speak or play. They fret or, j 
silently, accusingly, observe, as if waiting 
forthe misery and loss to cease. 'They ! 

: sleep fitfully and wake screaming. War 
! rakes the playfulness of children in- 
! finitely sad. It is disturbing to note that 
countries now at war have high, under-5 
.mortality rates ranging from 9 percent 
to30 percent, five times the rate of rich, 
iPttceful countries 

; Children of 5 or 6 years can enter in- 
! to war. By 9 or 10 they can fight and col- 
tot ‘‘intelligence,’ ’ are capable of being 
alert and devoted to violent pur- 
poses. Motivated to seek a responsible 
te in human society, they can be led 
^hting. Ten- to-15- year- olds even 
: been trained to protect older 

soldiers by trying out terrain before an 
™ce, jumping on land mines, or 
drawing fire. 

L Rowing up m war leaves the young 
helpless, ignorant, j^hamed and, 
Pfirhaps, enraged when they return to 
formal peaceful world with its ancient 
“witions and subtle religious beliefs, 
uuldren carry a strong intuition about 
and freedom. They exhibit fear and 
83 w ben this expectation is betrayed. 
Adolescents active in war may grow 
quickly into adults who feel that 
ecisive bravery and obedience in 
jr^ er am the only virtues. They miss 
“te development that fits them to be 
Jbinng, tender mothers and respon- 
se. protective fathers who help each 


The largest number of all children who 
suffer from war are with families 
destitute because fighting has disorga- 
nized and impoverished their homeland. 
Governments have been transformed in- 
to agents of war, more concerned with 
training, feeding, moving and arming 
soldiers than in maintaining food produc- 
tion and shelter, public health or educa- 
tion of children. Fathers leave, mothers 


can’t feed their children and chase them 
off, as young as 5 years, to fend for 
themselves. They join the world's 
estimated 30 million vagrant children. 

Stressful experiences in childhood af- 
fect brains undergoing crucial changes. 
W are only beginning to understand 
how developments in brain organization 
relate to intelligence, the ability to think, 
act well and use one’s mind in solving 


problems and sharing meaning with 
other humans. The chaos and anxiety 
surrounding war undoubtedly can pre- 
vent children’s brains from developing 
normally. 

In peace, children are moral, coopera- 
tive and very perceptive of the symbols 
and roles of the traditional way of life. 
Their needs give them special human 
rights. UNICEF has promoted since 
1983 the concept of “children as a 
neutral zone,’ ’ to be protected with first 
priority in all armed conflicts. 

We don't so much have to protect and 
shape children as to avoid betraying 
them in their needs and natural expec- 
tations. They will tell us what they 
need.4 


^Ttevarthenis professor of child 
polpgy and psychobiology at the 
^ er ®ty of Edinburgh, Scotland. 








O ut of the scrawls of babes 
comes wisdom about war. 
These drawings from 
refugee camps near the 
Cambodian border, in 
Ethiopia and in El Salvador 
and from letters of Israeli children 
to their soldier-fathers reflect how 
deeply the horrors of conflict have 
touched young minds. 

“They draw pictures of people 
having their heads cut off, their 
hearts pulled out, somebody eating 
their limbs, * 9 Steven Muncy , a US 
social worker told WorldPaper 
about the Vietnamese boat children 
he works with in Philippine refugee 
camps. “These are children who 
have not seen television or who 
have not been to the movies. 

“Generally, they are drawing 
from what they remember about 
their own experiences.* * Will they 
. over forget? 

«„ "Fhoy'B cope/* said Muncy, 
y ' ™ feet, I hope they never 
i * or get. Because if you don't 
y. ; forget, you'll take actions to pre- 
? it from happening to other 
i People.” 
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THE GLOBAL CLASSROOM 



College by satellite 



TV hookup links US, 

Soviet in arms race class 
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I « fl first for global collegiate studies, two classrooms , one at 
Moscow M.V. Lomonosov State University , the other at Tufts 
University in Medford, Massachusetts, in the United States, 
will be linked in February by a live , satellite television hook-up 
, . . simultaneous translations creating a global classroom in 

which US and Sornet students will study the history of the arms race- 
together. The link will pioneer the work of educators who seek social 
purpose m new global programs that fix on a single, vital subject, 
whether it is examining outer space, the dangerous consequences of 
splitting a tiny atom or trying to teach Protestant or Roman Catholic 
youngsters to live together in peace in Northern Ireland. The Tufts - 
Moscow link wtll be the model for a worldwide curriculum for peace 
studies that Dr. Jean Mayer, French-bom president of Tufts University 
w developing untk other educators. In this conversation with World- 
Paper Assistant Editor Brad Durham, Dr. Mayer explains his dream: 


What do you hope to achieve with 
your proposal of a "worldwide 
curriculum’* for peace? 

When I started thinking about univer- 
sities taking an active part in the pro- 
blem of disarmament! there was no 
movement at all, politically, and I 
thought that somebody had to do 
something. 1 decided that universities 
could be used to look seriously at disar- 
mament options and the process of 
negotiation. When Reagan and Gor- 
bachev met in Reykjavik, Iceland, last 
winter, people didn't really understand 
. what die proposals on arms control 
meant,' the differences between long- 
range, medium-range and short-range 
missiles and what was at stake. There 
was a lack of basic understanding about 
negotiations, particularly in terms of 
conflict resolution. I realized that if this 
understanding doesn't start at the 
university level, it doesn't start at all. 
So why not make the effort? 


When did this idea begin to take 
shape? 

I had spoken about this problem to a 
long-time friend of mine, Shigeyoshi 
Matsumae, president of Tbkai Universi- 
ty in Tbkyo. I thought Tokyo would be a 
nice, -neutral place to hold a meeting of 
this nature. He agreed to host a meeting 
on the Tbkai University campus in De- 
cember 1986 with university presidents 
from the Soviet Union, China, Japan, 
and myself to talk about this problem. It 
was an exploratory meeting and we talk- 
ed very seriously about what can be 
done on the university level. 

What came out of this meeting to 
implement this idea? 

I was very encouraged by the reaction 
of the other presidents. I wrote in 
February 1987 to Gorbachev. I said this 
is the situation as I see it: People are 
very suspicious of what the other side 
thinks about arms control. I proposed 


having a course which would encompass 
arms control, its history, and the 
available options. The course would be 
taught simultaneously at Thfts and 
Moscow State University with a televi- 
sion link between the two courses. Since 
then I was invited twice to Soviet Union, 
meeting with Evgeny Velikhov, vice 
president of the Soviet Union’s Academy 
of Sciences and a chief advisor on arms 
control, a very important man. He told 
me that he had been instructed by 
Secretary General Gorbachev to work 
with us and that he would be the anchor- 
man in Moscow. 

What is the format of the 
instruction? 

Wre going to have a course with a joint 
syllabus and, as much as we can because 
of the problem of translation, with joint 
reading. Once a month, starting in 
February, there will be a two-hour 
television hook-up with simultaneous 
translations, where the students at Thfts 
and in Moscow can ask questions and 
listen to the answers. 

How does this fit your internation- 
al curriculum for peace program? 

I called a meeting of the university 
presidents of, first, the Asia-Pacific area 
because we started in Tbkyo. It was held 
in August and 79 presidents from the 
whole Asia-Pacific area attended, in- 
cluding five presidents from Soviet 
universities. They all endorsed the 
course and endorsed the idea of having 
a world-wide university presidents 
meeting next September in Thlloires, 
Fiance. The meeting will concentrate on 
a joint minimum curriculum involving 


arms control- and negotiations, iln 
preparation we have a group in Japan, in 
the United States, Sweden and in Paris 
and with UNESCO, which is doing a 
compendium of what is being taught in 
those fields throughout the world. Next 
September, I will be able to show my 
colleagues what is being taught. I don’t 
want this meeting to be limited to a 
singular event. I would also like to see 
it lead to exchanges of curriculum, of 
professors, the sharing of library 
materials on peace studies and the 
establishment of a permanent educa- 
tional satelite system that would join col- 
leges around the world to create a global 
classroom. The satellite hook-up in 
February will, if successful show, 
university presidents around the world 
that the time has come for this program 
to be put into place. 

How can you Ije sure that the 
courses, which are meant to fur- 
ther understanding of arms control 
negotiations, will be taught objec- 
tively, given the suspicions bet- 
ween the United States and the 
Soviet Union? 

If you have the same syllabus, the same 
reading list— I think it is at least as good • 
as sections in US universities where 
students in different sections don’t get 
the same instructors but everybody still 
takes the course. I think it’s as near to 
an objective course that can be. It even 
goes a little farther— the questions and 
answers will be in common. But, I ad- 
mit, it's not going to be the same 
everywhere but it is clearly the most 
symmetrical course that we can take on 
these touchy subjects. ♦ 
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When you study at Hofstrayou join 
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The Holstra Television Institute, one ol the 101 
advanced TV studio complexes at a university In the East 
three large studios, journalism classrooms equipped with vidBO 
display terminals, anti Ihe latest TV and film equipment. It also 
houses a modern studio for Ihe University a dance program. 
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i Housing for almost 4.000 students In live different, modern, 
attractive living centers 
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Hofslra offers more lhan 1J0OO undergraduate courses end 
more than 70 possibilities for careers to prepare for. 

We have more than 200 musical and dramatic performances 
on campus each year, more than 100 organized clubs and 
interest groups, and 16 men's and women's intercollegiate 
athletic teams with 126 home contests annually. 

» Hofslra is listed in Barron's 390 Most Prestigious Colleges and 
in Barron’s 350 Best. Most Popular, and Most Exerting 
CoSegas. 

* Thera ie a vitality and a newness In the air In the last five years. 
36 new buildings have been added to the campus. 

* The University has approximately 64800 alumni in all fields ol 

endeavor, people who started on the road lo success at 
Hofslra.. 

in an ere of reirenchmenttn higher education, 

HOF8TRA UNIVERSITY la moving forward academically 
ae well aa In physical resources. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MARKETPLACE 



25TH ANNIVERSARY 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 


IN PARIS 


{'university amfricaine it Paris 

PARIS THIS FALL 

An American university Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachclnr of .Science degree. 

A choice of internal lonal and traditional disciplines. 
A life-changing experience ... Paris. 

A multicultural environment, in class and out. 

An almasplicn* rich In challenge and stimulation. 
An extranrdlnacy opportunity to grow, to shine, 
to chart new directions. 

Think about tt. 

ALL CLASSES IN ENGLISH 


Plan also for Summer Session 1988 > 
JUNE 20 -JULY 29 


Afow accepting appUcationt far Fall Semester '88 JJ 

Contact i Director of Admluhnt, The American College In Parti 
B.P. 4 14, 31 An Boeguet, 75007 Parle, France 
W. Perlst (33.1 ) 45.55JU.73 ■ 

New York Office (313) B 77,48.70 


1988 SUMMER AT S*H5 
School of Advanced International Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D.C. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN: 

• International Studies Juris 13 - August 4 

• Language Study -Mandarin Chinese June 6 -August 12 

-Japanese > session I; June 6 ■ July 8 
- Russian J session II: July 1 1 - August 1 2 

• English for International Affaire and American Studies 

June 27 -August 6 

Forlnformallon write: Office of 8ummer Programs. SHIS 
1740 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W„ Washington . 6.C. 20036 USA 


FRENCH IN FRANCE ENGLISH IN THE U.S. 

The French American Study Center 
provides a double opportunity, 

Credits in French and American University systems, 
F.A.S.C. 12, Bd Carnot, B.P. 176 - LISIEUX, 14104 • FRANCE. 


MERCY COLLEGE 

Wcstche*tor County, New York 


Undergraduate Programs! Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
• Arts, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Associate in Arts, Associate in 
Science; T birty-One Major Concentrations: Including 
Accounting; Business Administration, Computer Science, 
Veterinary Technology, Fine Arts, Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Pre-Professional Programs; English as a Second Language: 
Day and Evening Classes; Admissions: Open for Fall, Spring, 
and Summer Semesters; Advising: International Student 
Advising Available; Softo/areUps: A limited number of 
academic scholarships are available based upon academic 
merit and financial need. Athletic scholarships are available 
for a variety of sports Activities; Location: The College’s 
main campus is located on the Hudson River 35 minutes 
north of New York City. 

fbr more information, please complete and mail in the coupon below. 


WFBft 

Please send me more information about International Student 
Admissions: 


Address 


Mail to; 

Debra Oreig, International Student Admissions Counselor, 
MERCY COLLEGE, 556 Broadway Dobbs terry NY 10522 USA 



WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Graduate School, USDA, 
offers an intensive twelve- 
month International Management 
Development Program that leads 
to the M.A. in Administrative 
Science from The George 
Washington University. Also 
available: short-term training in 
management, computers, and 
teacher training. 

For Information, contact: 
IMDP Coordinator, 

Graduate School, USDA 
600 Maryland Ave„ S.W.,Rm. 134 
Washington, D.C. 20024 U.S.A. 
Phone (202)447-7476 
Telex: 756563 GS INTLWSH 

PSqI Graduate 

HI 0 1 School, USDA 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
NON-RESIDENTIAL 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Professionals in any fieid may 
apply for at-a-distance Bachelor's, 
Master's, or Doctoral degree pro- 
grams in Management. Students 
receive state-of-the-art instruction 
in Management and credit for work 
experience. The cost Is moderate: 
the time for completion Is 
shortened. Designed for working 
professionals. Program authorized 
by the California Department of 
Education. Students Worldwide. 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY 
for ADVANCED STUDIES 
School for Professional Management 
Office of the Dean, Room W 
331 Keller St., Petaluma, CA 94952 USA 
(707)762-8200 


YVLK 


SUMMER 

COLLEGE 

CREDIT 

PROGRAMS 


The opportunity of a 
lifetime In a summer. 

If you are college undergraduate, 
an academically strong high 
school junior or senior, or a 
qualified adult, send for your free 
Information and application to: 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

Yale Summer and Special Programs 
53 Wall Street — DepL Wl 
P.0. Box 2H5 
New Haven, CT 06520 
Phone: (203) 432-2430 


JUNE 6 - AUGUST 12 

Organic and Physical Chemistry, 

Physics 

JUNE 20 - AUGUST 12 
Summer Language Institute 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
Sciences and Mathematics 
English as a Second Language 
Studio Art 

JULY 11 - AUGUST 12 
The Five Week Semester Including: 
Art History, Computer Science, 
Creative Writing, Drama, 

Film Studies, Music, 
and Political Science, uj. 
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r GRANTS & SCHOLARSHIPS ^ 

FOR STUDY/TRAINING IN USA 

UNDERGRADUATE. GRADUATE. POST DOC TORI AL 

■ IIM 

The mui comprehensive HaM&noV a) braids for 
Foreign Nationals Thousands of opportunities A«aidi 
from $1000 to $30,000 Price ill S5 For FREE details 
on comenU ot 1987-68 edition. Ante to 

AMERICAN COLLEGIATE SERVICE 

JM). Box 442008, Houston, Texas 77224. USA, 


Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in Vleux Fort, 

St. Lucia, West Indies 

* Classes Starting: 

September 1987, 
January 1988, May 1988 

* Instruction in English 
» W.H.O. Listed 

. • For Information: : 
V U.S. Office ; • 
7618 Boeing, Suite C 
, El Paso, Texas 79925 
- 'USA. 

Tel: (915) 778-6309 


RICHMOND 

COLLEGE 


The American International 
College of London 

l • 

Richmond College is a small U8 
liberal arts college with an Inter- 
natkmal student population. 
It offers AA and BA degrees in' 
w English Literature 
0B CoroputerScience 
Mathematical 

tatematfona 1 Sciences 

Finp^irf 58 Combined Social 

FJne Aits , Sciences 

Political Science 
British Studies Psychology 

For further Information, 
please write to: 

greeter of Admissions (Rm. WP8), 
Richmond College, Queens Road, 

Kichjnond,, Surrey, TWI0 8PJ 
England. ' , . 

Telephone: 01 - 8*0 9762/4487 
Telex: 933080 RlccolG' 

Accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Schools 


0 Fully accredited state university. 

° 45,000 graduate and post- 
graduate students on campus. 

0 Non-residentlal International 
Program offering Master's 
and Doctorate Degrees.. 

International Program, VNU 

c/o International Educational 
Consultants, 2175-B 
Highpoint Road, Suite 217-F 
Snelvtlle. GA 3027B USA 


NON-RESIDENT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

It is possible— It Is honestly 
possible— to earn good, usable 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctorates, 
even Law Degrees from recogniz- 
ed American universities, without 
ever going to America. The time 
Involved can be quite short, and 
the cost surprisingly low. May I air 
mail you free Information, without 
obligation? Dr. John Bear, 
9301 N. Highway 1 , Suite 313, 
Mendocino, CA 95460, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (707) 937-4228 


UNIVERSITY 
mm DEGREE 

for work, academic 
and life experience 

-YOU MAY QUALIFY- 

BACHELOR'S • MASTER'S 
DOCTORATE 
send detailed resume: 
Pacific Western 
University 
600 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 
Dept. 157 - USA 


IMPORTANT WARNING TO 
STUDENTS STUDYING 
ABROAD AT NON- 
RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITIES 

ACUPAE (American Council for 
University Planning and Academic 
Excellence) advises foreign students 
studying by correspondence at 
American schools to refer to our 
book. "How Foreign Students Can 
Earn an American University 
Degree Without Leaving Their 
Country.” Send US$50 interna- 
tional money order to: 

ACUPAE, P.O. Box 9751, 
Washington, DC 20016. USA _ 


ANDREW JACKSON 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Rated by ACUPAE among the best 
US schools offering (BA, MA & 
PhD) correspondence decree pro- 
grams In Business Administration, 
Management Economics. Financial 
aid available. AJC approved by 
State Dept, of Education, 
Louisiana. Write: 

13318 Query Mill Rd., 
GaHhertburg, HD 20(78, USA. 

Dr. Ctien, Chairman, _ 

Fmc. presWaiUtat appdnlM to the White House, 
Arfv. Comm. Ub. Sti. 
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School fbr living in peace in N. Ireland 

of integrated college is accord among Protestants and Catholics 


By Chris Ryder 

in Belfast, Northern Ireland 

j^jXiOUS^PARENTS in Northern 
| belaud are lining up to enroll their off- 
! spring, including infants far from school 
: age, in a school that is constructing a 
i new building in the hills east of Belfast 

! andaimstoteachProtestantsandRoman 

Catholics to live together in peace. 

Lagan College, named for the river 
that courses through the capital of the 
strife-tom country, started six years ago 
i with 28 students in a disused Boy Scout 
I hit as an experiment in teaching peace . 
More than 2,500 people have died 
since 1968 in Protestant-Catholic 
violence involving British security forces 
and the Irish Republican Army. 

In a land with schools so segregated 
that few Protestants and Roman 
Catholics see each other in class, about 
450 students, almost equally divided 
between the religions, now attend 
Lagan. They range from first-grade 
pupils to sixth formers at the end of their 
secondary careers. 

"Vk give our young people of differ- 
ing religions not only the opportunity to 
meet each other but also to see adults 
working together and parents cooperat- 
ing in a way that many have never 
witnessed before,” said Terence 

Chris Ryder reports for The Lmdan 
S«H(/ay Times from Belfast. 
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Flanagan, liberal Protestant 4 4 ... 

headmaster who directs the . /. > 

31- teacher staff. .y 3fS V vi 

A 12-year-old Lagan Pro- # ■ .. jr A C. gKfc ; J . * ? ji • 

testant girl who had never IJP BaT 

met a Catholic returned ** ^ ™ ■ ' : • 

home from a visit with a ' * ^ * ' ?. \ ; £ r * 

Catholic classmate to report 1m " ; * f X ; ; X : : 

with some surprise: t if ii i tr - ^ " 

1 ‘Julie is a Catholic, Dad- j; & \ : ; 

dy. So are all her brothers ^ ; 

and sisters and her^ parents. , 

about US$500,000 in dona- M \ f 

tions, including money from I v . .. • g 

backyard barbecue benefit St | 

parties, to keep an integrat- m .. **.*;'. £ V • ’ .-• ■ \ < 

e(1 A r thTTh ird year, ' ~Hope lor the next generation. 

" matntained^tatasi” 7 leaning the Catholic or the Protestant side of life in 

British government started providing Northern h-eland 

Lagan’s operating cost-about $150,000 as far off as the class of 1999 for the 

TeStme d 85 PerCent ^ ^ ^ond^depa^fi “aid bS£ 

TT^oSISa^tiS m ^The problems in this community are 
dozen' Zi ™ & tete'lSS A not going to be solved by tins genera 

Parents anxious to get their young- daughter in Lagan. But witn a in 
JSdSL that teach only the help along the way, such as that pro- 


a ’ — 

Hope for the next generation. 
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vided by Lagan, there is a good chance 
the next generation might." 

Attending Lagan and the other inte- 
grated institutions are 1,000 of the coun- 
try’s 350,000 students. Half of Northern 
Ireland’s students are Roman Catholics. 

In theory, the government provides 
schools for all children, regardless of 
religious affiliation. In practice, the state 
system is virtually entirely Protestant. 
The Roman Catholic Church operates 
its own schools. The church has refus- 
ed to appoint chaplains to Lagan and the 
other integrated institutions and to offer 
sacraments to youngsters not attending 
church schools. 

“A Catholic education is the essential 
preparation for a Catholic way of life,’ ’ 
says a church spokesman. 

But in many parishes, youngsters at 
integrated schools also attend religious 
Saturday or Sunday schools and receive 
sacraments. 

In an integrated school, a student may 
elect a general course in religion explain- 
ing Christianity without a Protestant or 
Catholic bias. 

This same neutral approach exists in 
teaching Irish history. Schools ordinarily 
explain the victory of Protestant William 
of Orange over the Catholic James 2nd 
in the Battle of the Boyne in July, 1690, 
as a clash of good guys versus bad. The 
villain depends on which sect is telling I 
the story. Lagan tries simply to lay out 
the facts. 

Resistance to integration is not con- 
fined to the Catholic church. Dr. Ian 
Paisley, head of the Free Presbyterian 
Church and a vocal opponent of the 
Catholic Church, has set up his own 
chain of independent schools to "protect 
the Protestant heritage.' ’ 

His effort illustrates the long road 
reconciliation must travel.* 
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Master business In 
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Master of Business Admlni- Armstrong also offers 
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Finance, Marketing, Interna- toternatlonal ^ra- 
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BY BRAD DURHAM 



A conservation hit 

The movie reviews are raves. The W)rld 
Scout Bureau says, "Plan to show it as 
part of the educational curriculum / ' The 
King Mahendra Conservation Thist says, 
"Extremely educative." The Agri- 
culture Ministry of St. Lucia simply says, 
"Excellent production/* They’re talking 
about a film entitled Conservation. 
Though it probably won't contend for 
box office receipts with Rambo, the 
28-minute color film is the Wbrld Wildlife 
F\md*s first comprehensive conservation 
film to go on general release for educa- 
tional, home and broadcast use. 

The film, part of WWF's worldwide 
campaign to raise conservation aware- 
ness, covers crucial world environmen- 
tal issues, including the shrinking polar 
ice caps, the depletion of the World’s 
tropical forests, add rain, desertification 
and the population explosion. 

Joining sundry wildlife in the world’s 
most exotic, yet troubled regions is the 
film’s leading man, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, who is president of WWF Inter- 
national. He opens the film by saying, 

1 'The natural system is our life-support 


system, and if we damage any part of it 
we are putting our own survival at risk/ ’ 
Though it is unlikely that movie buffs will 
echo the Duke’s words 50 years from 
now, two million people in over 55 coun- 
tries have seen Conservation. 

Procreation vs. the purse 

Instead of condoms, the IUD or the 
hackneyed excuse, "Not tonight, honey, 
I've got a headache/’ recent evidence 
from Asia suggests that economic de- 
velopment may be the best contraceptive. 

A new study, compiled in a joint effort 
by the East-Wfest Center’s Population In- 
stitute, Nihon University, and the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities, 
has found that the rapid pace of economic 
growth in Indonesia, Korea and Thailand 
is in part a consequence of successful 
family planning efforts. There is ample 
evidence that the transition from a rural, 
illiterate society with high birth and death 
rates to a predominately urban, educated 
society with low birth and death rates is 
happening more rapidly in these coun- 
tries than it did in Japan. The fertility 
study cites natural forces inherent in 
economic advancement as well as a con- 
certed effort on the part of Southeast 
Asians to consider the financial conse- 
quences of more people. 

The experts report that lower birth 
rates have affected these countries’ age 
structure, their investment in schooling, 
the level of saving and the growth of per 
capita income and gross national product. 

1 'The reduction of fertility does raise the 
rate of economic growth, at least for a 
period of several decades, and con- 
tributes to permanently higher living 
standards/’ says the survey. 

Fathers by proxy 

By spending excessivehours at the office, 
power-lunching with business associates 
and socializing at night with workmates 
they might not even particularly like, 
Japanese fathers are losing an important 


popularity contest— the one at home. 

The Japanese government recently 
found that of 1,000 children ranging in age 
from 10 to 15, only 40 percent claimed to 
really like their fathers. The rest hemmed 
and hawed and were noncommital. Five 
percent even said they disliked then- 
fathers. This figure falls for short of the 
80 percent of children who gave their 
fathers favorable ratings in the United 
States and flfest Germany. About 2 per- 
cent of the Western children said they 
disliked the "man of the house/ ’ As the 
Sydney Morning Herald, which first 
reported the survey, lamented, "This is 
a sad but understandable comment/’ 


ri 





The average Japanese 
father spends 36 minutes 
per day with his children. 
Twenty-eight percent of the Japanese 
children surveyed said their dads never 
took them for a walk or joined their 
games. Eight percent of the ^fest Ger- 
man children and less than 3 percent of 
the US youngsters said the same. It’s no 
wonder that many of the Japanese kids, 
when asked about their relationship with 
their fathers, scratched their heads and 
replied, "Who?” 


Resourceful rogue 


Because of their newfound journalistic 
freedoms with glasnost, Soviet jour- 
nalists have been putting the fear of God, 
so to speak, in government officials who 
harbor skeletons in their closets. An in- 
genious scoundrel named Sidenko, 
Isvestia reports, has taken advantage of 
this state. of bureaucratic angst by pos- 
ing^ a journalist, tending jittery officials 
scuirying for things to appease him. 

Sidenko’s freeloading came to an end 
recently when he impersonated a- 
reporter in the Soviet city of Karaganda, . 
flashed his forged official press; j ijJ 
identification, and coaxed the 


police department to lend him a car. The 
car was lent and Sidenko was gone— 
until he was finally nabbed later by em- 
barrassed official. It turned out that this 
wasn t tiie first gjg of the artful prankster. 
He had already posed as a correspondent 
for Pmvda for an apartment, and as a 
reporter for the public health paper 
Meditsifiskaya Gazeta to acquire a doc- 
■ tor s smock from a hospital, apparently 
for another madcap caper. 

; The words which bring Soviet officials 
quickest to shaky knees of subservience 
these days: “Prdvda * s outside and they 
iIql wtet.to have a little chat/’ 
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SH Unkan ethnic problem 

As a Sri Lankan, I wish to comment on 
'fereie Vittachi’s article, Despite Sri 
Lankan accord, dangers still loom, in 
the September WorldPaper Vittachi 
castigates Mrs. Bandaranaike, Tamil 
Nadu politicians and the Uunil Tigers: 
but be tries to portray the present Presi- 
dent J.R. Jayewardene as a man of 
wisdom next only to the biblical 
Solomon. Post-independent Sri Lankan 
pofel history reveals tliat Jayewardene 
also had played a sinister rale in fueling 
ethnic tensions in the 1950s. Tamils 
were humiliated twice (in 1977 and 1983) 
during his 10-year rule. 

If a US president deprives the civic 
rights of his political opponent by foul 
means and continues to rule the coun- 
ty for 10 years without holding a general 
election to the nation’s legislature, you 
can only accuse him of being a dictator. 
Jayewardene did just that in 1980 to Mre. 
Bandaranaike. Though he had traveled 
to other world capitals, Jayewardene 
hasn’t visited the war-tom Jaffna region 
for 10 years. That shows his "sincerity ’ ’ 
in settling the ethnic problem. 

Sachi Sri Kantha 
Tokyo, Japan 

Appeal for malnourished 

The Christian Community Development 
Center, Inc. (CCDC), is a newly orga- 
nized family and community welfare 
agency which generally aims to promote 
community malnourished children. One 
of our various programs is a day care 
center where care is provided for 80 in- 
digent children of working parents, 3 to 
6 years old. Informal education and a 
feeding program are being extended 
through the center. 

Being a newly opened and poorly 
fended agency, we are experiencing big 
problems in meeting the children's 
feeding needs. We appeal to your 
readers for your generous support and 
assistance for the day care center. We 
would greatly appreciate old but usable 
clothing, shoes and toys for our 
realnourished children. 

Thank you. Wa will be looking forward 
to the response. 

Mrs. Leonisa R. Roma 
Project Manager, Christian 
Community Development Center 
Mandaue City, Philippines 

Nord from admiral 

1 thought the article on the "Gorbachev 
jJJJ^it” in the October issue of 
wmPaperwas extremely well done. In 
I thought all of the articles were 
^ worthwhile. I encourage you to 
^ up the good work of educating free 
publics. 

E. R. Zumvalt, Jr. 

Admiral, US Navy (ret.) 

Arlington, VA, USA 

^hrldPaper welcomes letters to 
the editor. Because space is 
! the editors reserve the 

tight to edit for length. 

■ WoMPaper 
42iYibiid TVade Center 
Is^jggton, MA 02210 USA 


A tale of two systems in reverse 


T 

he absolute irony of what, revolution,” writes Canadian commen- 

WM let’s agree, was "the tator (and WorldPaper associate editor) 

HI fortnight felt ’round the Tbny Westell. "The neo-conservatives 

H world” cannot be over- have said, in essence, that economic 

Mi looked or understated. In decisions should be made by markets, 

the last days of October and the first not governments. But while markets ?ie 

days of November, the most advanced good at allocating resources when 
and ideologically opposed blocs of na- buyers and sellers behave rationally, 
tions on earth experienced a form of role people are not always rational. They are 
reversal of a magnitude not witnessed in led by rising markets to seek profits by 
this century. speculation and by falling markets to cut 

Here you had in the Western world of losses by panic selling. This has happen- 
free-market capitalism a collapse of ed repeatedly in history, but every 
stock market values that traveled from generation must learn anew the lessons 
Tokyo to London to New York to Sydney that markets can operate efficiently only 
to Paris and back again in a matter of in a stable environment created and to 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 


hours, and then began to bounce and 
fluctuate wildly in a worldwide game of 
chance, as speculators cried for govern- 
ments to take charge. Simultaneously, 


some degree controlled by govern- 
ment.” 

Indeed. The financial crisis and panic 
of late October indicates that Western 
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and quite unconnected with this turn of capitalism is perilously close to contrac- 
events, the two giant centers of the non- ting a case of AIDS. Its immune system 
monolithic communist world devoted to to yesterday's extremes of excessive 
state control of production and all forms consumption, speculation, deficit finan- 
of economic life were engaged in endor- cing, floating exchange rates and 
sing leaders and programs dedicated to escalating trade surpluses and deficits is 
easing such controls and allowing free- deficient when coupled with the new un- 
market forces more play. meffiacy of money flow and information 

The phenomena, the first sponta- availability. If the clinical virus AIDS has 
neous and tire second pre-programmed, so far proven tragically fatal, the finan- 
took place in the same 10-day period, cial virus may not be. But An surely and 
The significance of this far exceeds this sadly debilitating. The communist 
month's scheduled summit talks in world, by contrast, is My energized. 
Washington on nuclear arms control. The 13th Party Congress in Beijing 
The market crash that occurred on was a much more ringing endorsement 
Oct 19 and reverberated instantaneous- of the Deng Hsiao-pmg line of economic 
ly throughout the stock markets of the reform than many China watchers on the 
free world was an indictment of the ex- periphery expected. The ease with 
cesses and the essence of the free- which Zhao Ziyang, Deng s handpicked 
market system as it has been widely successor, was endorsed as general 
oracticed-and prosecuted-in recent secretary of the Communist Party _ and 
oo-eo vears the stated recognition for the first time 

S It has highlighted what US author and that the economic : reforms will mean 
social satSfom Vfolfe has captured in some form of pohUcal reform _ were 

! « 
Itcan be fairly regarded as an indict- cautiously called market socialism. 

ment of whalCeo^Bush once called There was more than rhetorical 

Se "voodoo economics" of Ronald evidenceofthis. At the Congress, one 
Reaean As the British daily, The Guar- Guan Guangmei, an entrepreneur from 

Stf-snrsr* ssssasa 

reduce the US budget 
deficit is finally reap 
ing its grim 
reward.” 

This is a fair 
political place 
to put the 
| blame. But the 
issue goes way 
beyond political 
leadership. 

"The market 
collapse heralds 
the end of the 

neo-conservative 


special status as the only one of 2000 
delegates writing her own views daily on 
the front page of the Workers Daily. And 
much attention was paid to a boldly 
capitalist-style initiative to attract 
tourists and sell land on Hainan Island. 
Simultaneously, while the Hong Kong 
options market faced full collapse, the 
Bank of China emerged as one of three 
financial institutions that provided a life 
ring in the form of an infusion of new 
capital. I 

On the exact same day, Nov. 2, when 
Prime Minister Zhao was annointed 
general secretary and surprised all with 
a free-wheeling exchange with the inter- 
national press at the Great Hall of the 
People on Beijing’s Tein An Men 
Square, Mikhail Gorbachev addressed 
5000 Soviet officials and assorted foreign 
dignitaries on the occasion of the 70th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 
at the Kremlin Palace. 

He pushed his commitment to 
perestroika (restructuring) up a notch 
with a wide-ranging review of the 
failures of the past and need for Soviet 
society to adapt to a rapidly changing 
world economy. 

"For all the profound contradictions 
of the contemporary world, for all the 
radical differences among countries that 
comprise it, it is interrelated, in- 
terdependent and integral,” Gorbachev 
declared. 

The important superpower arms talk 
that tops the agenda in Washington this 
month is only a concomitant of a much 
more significant dynamic affecting the 
economies of industrialized countrties of 
the capitalist and communist worlds 
alike. 

Vfestem materialism has contracted a 
dangerous virus, and is losing some.of 
its muscle tone. Orthodox Eastern 
socialism is trying to bulk up on some 
key free-market vitamins to enhance 
growth and development and reduce its 
percentage of body fat. 

What’s most notable of all is that 
both changes are happening 
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Banking 87 

A year of cautious optimism 


"The Central Bank’s main pre-occupation for 1988 is 
that the pricing of banking services is done correctly and 
adequately, and that the spreads are reasonable enough 
to allow banks to grow and consolidate their capital 
bases. This approach leads us to flexible interest rates, 
and ensures that the existing dialogue among bankers be 
given its proper merits.” 


By Rasim Rahim 

Star Staff Writer 

BANKING IN Jordan dates back 
to 1959 with the endorsement of 
the first banking law In the King- 
dom. With the birth of the Central 
Bank of Jordan in 1963 and what 
followed K In amendments in 
1966, the year 1971 witnesed the 
endorsement of a permanent law 
for Jordanian banks. Late In 1975 
three amendments were 
attached to the law. 

As of 1988 a new banking law 
lajust around the comer, promis- 
ing a new era In the history of the 
country’s banks. 

In the following report we take 
i rids on the 'boat of Jordanian 
banking’, hoping that we can at 
least get a bfte out of their catch 
for 1987. The report, an Interview 
with Dr. Maher Shukrl, does not 
answer all the questions; It 
however keeps the door wide 
open by pinpointing a few char- 
acteristics of Jordanian banking 
during the year 1987. 

1987 was a better year than 
"The rate of deposits was 
Higher and money supply was hloh- 
flrin 1987," said Dr. Mahor Shutai, 
wputy-governor of tho Conlrnl 
rank of Jordan. “During 1987 we 
obeyed a more relaxed liquidity 
atustion and a more relaxed bnnk- 
hg liquidity ratio." said Dr Shukri. 

*1® added that there worn no 
PfoWems in meeting liquidity ra- 
ff ™nts or capital to doponit 
JJS?’ Credit", he said, "in- 
^ed substantially at a rate pn- 
Increase in deposits. 
Sr* 8 were less conservative than 
SraaBA 198 *-" “However cre- 

StJSftJ 011 durln 9 19 * 7 ,nd ‘- 

KJ* th ?® was a conservative 
paling of funds on the part of 

XSJSJS?' 8 l 5 a,rvari °ua sectors 
operations. The risk-taking ela- 

£»«■ Subdued in 1987 
the Prevailing economic 
^rations, said Dr. Shukri. 


SStBSsass 

Ss'awa 

itoSuW 9 h| fl her rates than the 


i 'Oioa man ins 

8?^ ^P 05 ^ by ihe Central 


thaf ^L^Ppsil 8 - "inere was 

Sffrs - 01 such raie9 - 

SSL 10 protluc ® 


“There 

-.sntion of 

is actually against the 
rate, said Dr. 


S« U S the Central Bank fixes 
*2® 00 deposits, 
Each bank ,a 
5SL% abide within the 
totas ^ P° ,lc y. *0 pay 

ffd£W sk)n3 and dlstri- 
0118 r ®9 ard we 
their s e Jd5!i )ank8 were oot prk^ng 

caugQd rat ® 8a ctor, which 
ftipenae 10 nanow at the 

Dr Shijy? profitability/' said 
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of a secondary market for govern- 
ment securities issued by the Cen- 
tral Bank for the account of the 
Treasury; whereby the Central 
Bank will start trading in these 
securities on the basis of the yield 
count, which is supposed to move 
subject to the supply and demand 
of securities." 

"A bank's liquidity," said Dr. 
Shukri, "is composed of inter-bank 
deposits, cash and government 
securities." “Accordingly," he said, 
"securities are essential to point 
out of discussion. "By this action 
the Cetral Bank will be able to get a 
direct feeling of the market regard- 
ing the Interest rate structure.” 

“This action," lie said, "will be 


afford to have ratios which are 
weaker than the rest of the world 
internally or externally". Dr. Shukri 
said," Jordan, ai an LDC country, 
should have more preservative 
banking ratios." 

The phenomenon of economic 
■Implications Is different from one 
country to another, however the 
natures of risks are very similar. 
"Our economy is subject to market 
forces." said Dr Shukrl. 

On tha banking services Issue, 
Dr Shukri said, “commercial banks 
are allowed to give and practice all 
promotional banking services/ In- 
vestment banks, as well, are ex- 
pected to promote banking ser- 
vices. Islamic banks are practically 
investment banks and sharehol- 
ders at the same time, and conduct 
their services in accordance with 
the principles of the Islamic 
Sharia". 

"Banks," he said, will not be 
expected to diversify or provide 
non-banking services because until 
now, banks nave not provided a full 
range of banking services. 


"Any action, which Impedes the banks’ ability to 
capitalize their profits, Is not favoured by the Central 
Bank. The Central Bank’s main philosophy is that banks 
should be able to strengthen their capital by either 
issuing capital or adding to their already existing 
capitals.” 


followed by other policy steps aim- 
ing mainly at Increasing the flexibil- 
ity of tho interest rate determination 
In the market." “ Paralleled with this 
action tho Contral Bonk will be 
trying to neutralize any legal or 
legislative impediment toward this 
end." said Dr. Shukrl. 

Ho further nddod that hanks aro 
not trappy about the maximum rate 
because they claim that the max- 
imum rate does not allow a bank to 
differentiate among different risks. 
“Actually it does”, said Dr. Shukri. 
"Tho secret." ho said, "is in deter- 
mining or flexing the cost of fundB 
and reducing It by 2 per cent as 
compared with maximum lending 
rate." 

"Then the spread can be ad- 
justed in that a bank can charge 
different rates for different risks' 1 . 
When the spread is too thin, it is for 
the benefit of the bank." "Banks 
should be functioning at less reg- 
ulation and more competition, if 
banks pay the maximum rate they 
hurt themselves. Competition has 
to be self-regulated by the banks," 
said Dr Maher Shukri. 


On the Issue of the Jordanian 
bank's role In the country's de- 
velopment Dr. Shukrl said, ’* Banks 
should Introduce the proper instru- 
ments for the channeling of funds, 
to develop medium-term funds 
such as credit loans and corporate 
bonds." 

"The rale," he added, "which 
banks give to promote the develop- 
ment sector, exceeds half the ex- 
penditures outlay." "Banks are the 
funding agents of the private sec- 
tor. They Indirectly participate In 
promoting the country’s develop- 
ment. The premise Is done by 
channeling fund distribution", said 
Dr. Shukri. 

"The banking law," he said, 
"alms basically at Introducing reg- 
ulations to maintain sound and 
healthy banks and banking sys- 
tems. The factor lies In their credit 
exposure." 

"Banks are worried about short 
funds, but with proper Incentives, 
such as funding instruments and 
re-financing mechanisms, they will 
be more In a position to promote 
development," said Dr. Shukrl. 

One form of the bank's collective 
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The Bonking Law 


According to Dr. Shukri the Cen- 
tral Bank's approach in amending 
the banking law is primarily aimed 
at bring -ng thoso laws as much as 
possible in line with the internation- 
al banking acts drawing on the 
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Dr Maher Shukri, deputy governor of the 
Central Bank of Jordan 

"When I was on the other side of the fence, I used to 
grumble over regulations.... but now I believe In the 
‘dialogue’. The Central Bank developed Its regulations 
whereas banks should believe that the banking system 
Is working for them. 

Banks should also carry out this continuous dialogue 
targeted at understanding their problems In the interest 
of the country.” 


try. Taxes, paid by the banks In 
1986, ranged between 17 and 18 
per cent. ir>I As opposed to 50 per 
cent, or what they pay In actual 
taxes, they are not paying enough, 
therefore they should not grumble 
about It", said Dr. Shukri. 

Dr Shukri’B last message was 
that "Banks will have to get 
together to reach common 
grounds, and the only institution to 
help them do this Is the Association 
of Banks In Jordan, ‘of course 
talking within the concept of self- 
regulated banking'. The Associa- 
tion of Banks Is a forum for 'this 
dialogue 1 : banks among them- 
selves and banks with the Central 
Bank of Jordan". 

Who is Dr. Maher Shukrl? Dr. 


gave at the International Affairs 
society, Dr. Shukri disclosed that 
the Central Bank’s endeavours In 
Introducing the concept of capital 
ratios fn its dealings with Jordanian 
banka were aimed at applying the 
norms of International banking; 
thus, enriching the banking sector 
with more credibility ana confi- 
dence. 

Dr Shukrl disclosed that foreign 
public debt will decrease by the 
end of 1987; mentioning that the 
dollar formB 53.3 per cent of gov- 
ernment loans, and that the rate 
will reach 76 per cent if we add 
other loans In Arab "dollar re- 
lated" currencies. 

As regards the cost of public 
debt', it Is aa a 32.8 per cent ratio 


“It Is not so drastic to try to develop the law; whereas 
banks will be protected and assume more responsibility 
toward the community and the economy as a whole, 
and can be responsible to their depositors and share- 
holders.” 


efforts Is the banking syndication. 
"Banks," he said, "participate col- 
lectively to fund a project. In 1987 
the volume of syndicated loans 
was higher than in 1988, and is 
expected to grow larger in 1988. 

Reviewing the taxing Issues, as 
regards a 15 per cent tax Imposed 
on capitalization of profits, Dr. 
Shukri Said, “Banks in Jordan are 
among the least taxed In any coun- 


Shukrl’s wealth of banking experi- 
ence comes from his previous lobs 
as a Managing Director of the 
Finance and Credit Corp., as a 
lecturer at the Banking Institute, as 
a member of the Centre for Indust- 
rial Development and as a Central 
Banker. 

BahklnG was not Dr. BhukrTs 
field of study. He has a bachelor 
degree In Economic and Political 
Science from the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo and a doctorate 
degree in Economics from the Sor- 
bonne University in France. 

Recalling the lecture which he 


to debt does not exceed three per 
cent, as a 68.9 per cent of cost Is 
less than 6 per cent and aa a 43.1 
per cent ratio to coat la above 
than 6 per cent. 

Dr Shukrl questioned, while 
touching on. the deficit financing 
issue, wether tha deficit should be 1 
off-set by external or internal 
lending — Indicating that during, 
the years 1985, 1986 and 19B7 
the deficit was and is still being 
financed by the Internal public 
debt as compared to the decreas- 
ing rate of foreign public debt. 
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Market down by 21% 

■ 

By Rasim Rahim 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

9? 1 L iw^£Ll V KS a ,' "] a A !T an Financial Market, for lha week. Tueaday-Mondav, 
1 * 1 December 1987, featured lower trading activities than that of last week Prices 

harnHih? 8 ?! ow ,rad,n B was obaerved allover the week. Vertically 

h » h a y 0r f 0es for the 'naurance sector, with the industrial 
lr ] f® lead - Tha overall market position fell by over 21 per cent from last week 
Indicated by a drop of 21.83 per cent in the trading volume, a fall In the number of 
slwes by 21.24 per cent and a low 15.70% in the number of contracts from that of last 

of T JD S 1*783 662 1 fSff* W0re handlad - recording a total market volume 
358,732 per' day. ^ v,ded among 1707 contracts ' bringing the handling average to JD 

JJ? ° f 64 companies were traded, classified according to sector as follows- 18 

Tradln « h «» regula 

Share of Market Banka Insurance Services Industrials 


This Week 23.30% 9.23% 1.37% 66.10% 

Last Week 26.57% 4.16% t.62% 67.78% 

20 companies gained (4 banks, 3 Insurance, 2 service and 11 Industrials): 

Closing at Up from 
JD JD 


Cairo Bank/Amman 
General Insurance Co. 
General Investments Co. 
Paper & Cardboard Fac.Co. 
Universal Chemical Ind.Co. 
Wool Industries Co. 


22.800 

2.180 

1.600 

3.220 

1.340 

.720 


21.000 

1.800 

1.490 

3.140 

1.270 

.690 


Closing at 
JD 

— Real Estate Fin.Co./Refco 14.000 

— Phildellphla Insurance Co. .700 

— National Steel Industry Co 2.790 

— Chemical Industries Co. 1.300 

— National Industries Co. .500 

— General Mining Co. 1.600 

15 companies had no change In their shares prices (5 banks, 4 
vices and 4 Industrials). 

— Arab Bank Ltd JD 

— Jordan Insurance Co. jq 

— Arab Pharmaceutical Co. JD 

— Intermediate Petrochemicals jq 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded out of 18 banks 1 1 
vices and 29 Industrials: ' 

Share of 
Sector 


Down from 
JD 

15.000 
.730 
2.810 
1.270 
.510 
1.560 

Insurance, 2 ser- 

122.00 
13.900 
2.170 
1.100 

Insurance, 6 ser- 

Share of 
Market 


-Arab Bank Ltd 35.89% B.36% 

— Jordan-French Insurance 55.72% 514% 

— Jordan Sulpho-Chemlcals 10 40% 

— Ala-Din Industries q% 952% 

— Textiles & Weaving Factories 13.57% 8 97% 

— Intermediate Petro-Chemlcals 13 60% 8 99% 

volume°o7j^t“l47 er ™ rk6 '' 8 '° tal 79 °' 295 shares WBra handled at a marka. 

hand " nfl aa ^ °< *he total market, 


8.36% 

5.14% 

6.87% 

9.52% 

8.97% 

8.99% 


^ 29 companies lost (9 banka, 4 Insurance, 2 services and 14 Industrials). 


Sector 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services 

Industrials 

15- 12 

16- 12 

19- 12 

20- 12 
21-12 

26.44 

17.52 

16.86 

24.06 

34.05 

1.87 

8.01 

10.05 

17.18 

7.17 

3.65 

.81 

1.18 

.96 

.41 

68.04 

73.68 

71.91 

57.80 

58.37 

INDEX: 




This week 
Last week 
Variance 
Total: 

23.79 
24.58 
- .79% 

8.86 
4.25 
+ 4.61% 

1.40 
1.36 
+ .04% 

65.6 

69.81 

-4.21%. 
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PIZZA TYCHE 

every day 


One JD per person 


ROOMSJ1 DISCO 




RESTAU-W DINING 


Industrial production Index 

^9^^7h?l?8li^lna^ 0 Revl8ed Indexes 2 15^5 ?rewl^on^^ lrt,1 " 1 ?" cal bullatln for October 
fertilizers). The General Index howe™r i. »n? 7 ?" ’¥? 8 . ¥ pllad ,0 ,nclude P°>aeh end 
base (1079-100: linking thVold lndex to tha nnw InL° C !° b . a : J 98 /' Uain 9 «• a 
card board, phosphate, petroleum products enMtri^ui e ec ! r c . ,t 1 y ' batteries, paper and 
sponges, footwear & leather, clothes & °J1 mater,a<8 > chemicals, plastic & 

?o n « 8 » aoft drinks, and food Items ware wmio Kin®!? 8 /!! toB & ^ atch8a . fodder, alcohllc 
18-9, 8.7, 1.7, 1.8, 2.6, 12.^?,^ SfSff «" ^ ^ 17 ' 8 ' 13 ' 0 ’ 

1987^dJSr1butad Into' ItacaTeoc^ of principal industries for October 

batteries? paper mUI kwh ->« ,,c * uod batteries (in 1,000 

gents, chemical acids, f ert Ilfaere^fn i OOO of tennis ^ni al | lc fi p ”i lron * cement, deter- 
upper leather (In 1,000 so ffl aninninn #?« SI tanne8 J» ao,e leather & wool (in one tonne), 

(In mill elg), alcoholic drinks ISi 1 OOolltrM^SSSi ! extl *? 8 L n (1 i 000 Y arda )> cigarettes 
tonnes) was computed as S mw iwo P hoa P hflte ln 1.000 of 

58.7, 2.6, 178.l! J 192.^180?oI*394,5' 1 ^473L2^flf 1l7.8^infl Mil^nwpectively?^'^ 1 


SEIKO "5* 

We Take Pride 

Pifiln In offering you iho llnaar 
rtmeplBccs baunifuJly droased In dfs- 
lincilw aiyling. 

And. or courts. Seiko's unsuroaasod 
precision technology means tin telling 
accuracy. 

tn a lVltto selection or styles ta suH 
1'Qur fin lev. iho Soflto '3* 21 lotvcl 
watch Is Ilia pnfnrt cumpiemanL la 
jour fashion. 
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Vessels arriving Aqaba Port 
under Gargour Shipping Agency 
Red Sea area services 


Serving area 


A) FAREAST:- 
(CONTAINER + 
RORO + CONV.) 


B) SOUTH EUROPE:- 
( CONTAINER + 

RORO + CONV.) 

C) U.S.A.:- 
(CONTAINER + 
RORO + CONV.) 

D) SOUTH EUROPE/ 
EAST AFRICA:- 
(CONTAINER + 
RORO) 

E) U.S.A-CANADA- 
AUSTRALIA 
(BULK) 


F) RED SEA:- , ... 

: , (CONVENTIONAL) 


Name of line 


Mitsui O.S.K. 
Lines 


Sudan Shipping 
Line Ltd. 


Sudan Shipping 
Line Ltd 


Lloyd Trlestlno 
Line 


Gearbulk Line 


Pan Arab Line 


Name of vessel 


-EMI 

-Chrlstoffer- 
Oldendorff 
-Eastern- 
Splendour 
-Conman 1 


Arrival date 


-White Nile 9/87 
-Blue Nile 10/87 


-Gedaref 5/87 
-Khartoum 4/87 


-Dulno 12/87 
-Sistlana 1/88 
-Dulno 2/88 


-Hallam Venture 
-Arrow Gdynia 
-Gortys 


-Albiruni 

-Alidrlsi 


29.12.87 

17.01.88 

24.01.88 

02 . 02.88 


01 . 01.88 

21 . 01.88 


28.12.87 

25.01.88 


03.01.88 

30.01.88 

19.02.88 


29.12.87 

04.01.88 

27.01.88 


05.01.88 

20 . 01.88 


ffl 


economy 


EURO-DEPOSIT RATES 



$ DEM 

LIT 

FF 

DFL 

SF Yen 


Sterling 

Pound 

1M 

8 3 11/16 

11 3/4 

9 1/0 

4 9/16 

3 5/8 4 3/8 

1M 

8 5/8 

2 M 

7 7/8 3 5/8 

11 7/0 

9 1/0 

4 1 1/16 3 11/16 4 1/4 

2 M 

8 13/16 

3 M 

7 13/18 3 5/8 

11 7/8 

9 1/0 

4 3/4 

3 11/16 4 1/4 

3M 

8 15/16 

6 M 

7 13/16 3 5/8 

1 1 7/U 

9 1/4 

4 7/8 

3 11/16 4 1/4 

4 M 

9 1/16 

9 M 

7 13/16 3 5/8 

12.0 

9 3/0 

4 7/B 

3 11/16 4 1/4 

5 M 

9 1/8 

1 Year 

7 7/8 3 11/16 

12.0 

9 3/8 

4 15/16 3 11/16 4 1/4 

6 M 

9 1/8 

2 Years 

7 15/16 4.00 





9M 

9 7/16 

3 Years 

0 1/2 4 1 1/ 16 





1 Year 

9 1/2 

4 Years 

8 3/4 5.00 







5 Yeaers 

9.00 5 3/8 







B Yeawrs 9 1 /4 








Source: Finance and Credit Corp., Amman - Jordan. 



EXCHANGE RATES 



BUY 

JD (Fils) 

SELL 

BUY 

SELL 

SR 

91.1 

92.1 

S 

328.6 

334.2 

LBL 

0.74 

0.77 

c 

603.5 

615.9 

SRL 

9.2 

9.4 

DEM 

201.8 

206.5 

IRD 

185 

190 

SF 

247.9 

254.7 

KWD 

1250 

1260 

FF 

596 

61 

EGP 

155 

162 

Yon 

258.6 

265.3 

UED 

93 

94 

DFL 

179.5 

183.3 

QR 

93.5 

94.5 

SKR 

55.6 

56.6 

OMR 

910 

920 

LIT 

27.4 

2B 

BHD 

900 

910 

BLF 

90. G 

98.4 

Source: Ad-Dustour 
1987. 

daily. 

23 

December 
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government tenders directorate \\ 



INVITATION for prequalifica 
HON ZARQA RUSEIFA WATER 
AND WASTEWATER PROJECT 
CONTRACTS 3A & 4A 

Irtrri? PVernmen * lenders Directorate invites experienced 
MiniQi n,an * con{ractors who have been prequalified by the 
Pu blic Works as lirst class for water and sew- 


j »■ v ft g Ml 91 WIQOJ iv/i irniqi unu "r 

llzeri 6, pr ?J ects and contractors experienced and specia- 
Ua?irW the *‘ 8,d °* water and Sewerage projects From 
for rh fae °9 ra Phic Code 94 1 who wish to be prequalified 
tewaff construction of Zarqa Ruseifa Waier and VVas- 
Ihe [) r , Contracts 3A and 4A partially financed by 

"USAID ' A 9 e ncy for Internationaf Developoment 

ofwn/° Contract 8 consist of the supply and installation 
Norik« « nd Sev/erage networks of various diameters in 
northern Parts of Zarqa. 

•^li&! ia,ionaJ Ppderaticn of Consulting Engineers pre- 
d&ri rv l 0n torm * s obtainable from the Government Ten- 
: st the Ministry of Public Works for a non- 

, ™ fUn ^ble sum of JD 25. 

^ containing the fully completed form 
Offlta other supporting documents are due at the 

"torST- * D * rect or of the Government Tenders Direc- 
W:oA,?!. ,aier thtm 12 noon Jordan focal time on Tues- 
01/1988. Director 

The Government Tenders Directorate 


i£, 


GOLD IN 
JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Tuesday. 22 December 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 4 .OCX) per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.500 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.500 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5150.000 

Ounce JD 171.000 

(31 grammesx 10 c.m.) 

Gold Sterling.... JD 37.000 
(8 grammes) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 32.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 

GOLD IN EUROPE 

LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices (in US dollars per troy 


ounce): 



London 

482.40 

Bid 

Paris 

483.84 

Fixed 

Frankfurt 

482.19 

Fixed 

Zurich 

483.50 

Bid 

Hong 

Kong 

482.60 

Bid 


Foreign trade 

ACCORDING TO llgures at the 
Public Statistics Department 
total Jordanian Imports of fore- 
ign commodities decreased by 
7 per cent during the first eight 
months of 1987, as compared 
with the same period in 1986. 

Total imports amounted to JD 

519.8 millions, compared with 
JD 558.2 millions during the first 
eight months of 1986. Export, 
however, increased by 5 per 
cent over last year reaching JD 

148.8 millions during the first 
eight months of 1987. com- 
pared with JD 141.7 millions 
during the same period in 1 986. 

Re-exported commodities 
also rose by 74 per cent over 
last year, amounting to JD 20.9 
millions during the first eight 
months of this year, compard 
with JD 15.5 millions during the 
same period in 1986. 
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• TENDER NO. Local /7S/87 ^Supply of 180 paper rolls (type: 
3M) high tensity. Tender documents are available at the 
Government Tenders Department for JD 25. Closing date: 5 
January 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 88/87. Supply of sets U.P.S 70 KVA for the 
Royal Jordanian. Tender documents are available at the R. J.'s 
offices at the Hduslng Bank Centre for JD 15. Tender bond: 10 
per cent of bid value. Closing date: 4 January 19Q8. 

• TENDER NO. 16/87. (Re-lnvItatlon) Supply and Installation of 
furnitures, electrical appliances and medical equipment for 
the maternity & childhood contre/East of Wehdat. Tender 
documents are available at Urban Development Department 
for JD 15. Tender bond: JD 750. Closing date: 20 December 
1987. 

• TENDER NOS. 105/87, 120/87. Supply of 1) basket ball 
hydraulic set (mobile on wheels), and 2) pus-button telephone 
sets for the University of Yarmouk. Tender documents ore 
available at the Uni’s Tenders Committee for JD 1 and 2 
respectively. Tender bond: 5 per cent of bid value. Closing 
date: 30 December 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF banker blanket policy (insurance on monetary ! 
assets) and buildings insurance policy for the Central B.- k of 
Jordan. Local companies are Invited to bid and shoui>.1 be 
administered by a Jordanian insurance company a whose 
capital is not less than JD 700,000. Tender document are 
available at the C.B.J’s Supplies Division. Closing dat<r. 31 
December 1987. 

• ROAD WORKS for the Sport City Suburb Housing Society 
at AJrlba/Zerqa road Bereen. Tender documents are 
available for JD 50 (contact: telephone 9986133). Tender 
bond: 10 per cent of bid value. Closing date: 31 December 
1987. 

• TENDER NO. 93/Q7. Construction of an extension to the 
control centre south of Amman / , Um-Qusalr and Al- 
Muqablaln (area: 840 sq. metres). Tender documents are 
available at Jordan Electricity Authority for JD 25. Tender 
bond: JD 3600. Closing date: 6 January 1988. 

e ASPHALT OVERLAYS (15,000 sq. metres) for Irbid Gov- 
ernorate. Tender documents are available at the Municipal- 
ity for JD 20. Tender bond la a pre-raquielte. Closing date: 
29 December 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 118/87. (Re-invitatlon). Supply of metal 
sheets (sandwich panel — Insulated) for the Jordan Elec- 
tricity Authority. Tender documents are available at the Au- 


Closlng date: 6 January 1988. 

• TENDER NOS. 141 , 142, 143, 144 and 146/07. Supply 
of spare parts lor trucks, compartments and green paint for 
the Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. Tender documents are 
available at the Co's offices / Jabal Amman, First Circle for 
JD 3, 3, 3, 3 and 5 respectively. Closing date: 7 February 
1 988 

• TENDER NO. JEO/IFAD 67/87-2. Construction of metallic 
hangar (area: 1,250 sq. metres) at Thnnayieh/Karak for the 
Jordan Co-Op. Org. Tender documents are available at the 
Org’s Tenders Committee (Contact: Eng. Salem Abu Hassan, 
tech, adviser) for JD 50 as from 19 December 1987. Tender 
bond: JD 1200. Closing date: 26 December 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 10/B7. Supply of underwater pumps for the. 
Water Authority of Jordan. Tender documents ore available at 
the Authority’s Tenders Dept., behind the Marriott Hotel, for 
JD 25. Closing date: 23 January 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 8/88. Construction of a naval department and 

control tower at the Ports Corp, In Aqaba 1 ®g® 

metres; tower: dlam. 6 . 4 metre 8 height: 70 

documents are available at the Government Tendera Depart- 
ment as from 16 December 1987 for JD 60. Closing date. 31 
December 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 28/87. Supply of Industrial vacuum , oa dar 

inrrisn Cement Factories Co. Tender documents are 
available at SS CtfH El Fhals for JD 40. Closing date: 
20 January 1988. 

• TENDER NO, 193/87. Palntalng of tankera and chimnles at 
the factories complex / Aqaba, for 

Mines Co Tender documents are available at the co s 
Sullies Dept/Shmelsanl, for JD 5. Closing date: 2 January 

• ASPHALT WORKS at Kharia & Zuwatah Munlclpallty/lr- 
bld Governorate (25,000 sq. metres). Tender documents are 
available at the Municipality for JD 15. Closing date: 28 
December 1987. Tender bond: 6 per cent of bid valuo. 

• TENDER NO. 85/ B7. Supply of locally manufactured 
washing detergent (full automatic washers & manual wa- 
shers) for the Civil Consumer Corp. Tender documents are 
available at the Corp’s offices In Ain Ghasal for JD 5. Clos- 
ing date: 3 January 1988. 

• TENDER NO. 29/87. Supply of cement mill liners for the 
Jordan Cement Factories Co. Tender documents are nvalF 
able at the Co‘s offices In Fhals for JD 80. Closing date. «I0 
January 1988. 
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Soviets honour commitments 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein s successful vrsil to the Soveit Union this week 
assumes regional and even international importance in terms of its timinq and 
the scope of issues it has covered during the King s talks with Soviet leaders. 

[h j> vi , sit is an important landmark on Jordanian- Soviet political 
BUt m ° St ° f 3,1 th ® Visit COm0S f ^W Weeks 
JSSTJ ^2SJS27 th ® 1 Extra-ordinary Arab Summit conference in Amman, 

which achieved accord and consensus; as the Gulf war escalates with Iranian 
aggression proliferating to encompass other Gulf countries and during the 
massive Palestinian uprising against the tyranny of the Israeli occupation for- 

speaki ?? °" *»!»!* a united Arab nation that is determined to 
Wniin inS K an enc / oa f hln P lran,an thr0at on the eastern borders of the Arab 
pSle« anCf br « 9 at)0ut ? Just settJement of the Arab-fsraeli dispute with the 

^ a !J ts f 0 / 8 a . nd ? entre - has falthfu,, y brought to the atten- 

tion of Soviet feeders the determination of ali Arabs to put an end to the Gulf 
war and to hold an international conference for peace in the Middle East. 

C «l? al T an . Mlkhal1 Gorbachev, has taken solid steps 
nnti^nni JS haa re l ter u t ? d lfs support for the convening of the intw- 

. Secu ou°nc lUesolutl on dumber 598 on tte' Gulf^ 

true^riend t0 * 38 8 

° rW P°w 0 r the stand of the Soviet Union is of vital Importance to 

Lo t !irtn C K e ^ S ° f ^ r ? b * 8 (? rts ? end both the Gulf war and the 20-year-old occu- 
pation by I srae] of Arab territories. The USSR is a permanent member of the 

mnmMHtalf'h ’* w J ,l ^ onour lts commitments in this venue and meet Its 
responsibilities to prevent the expansion of the war in the Arab Gulf while 

M?ddle 9 East d ^ convenlnfl of the international peace conference on the 

„ involvement of the Soviet Union In the peace-makino process of this 

HS" til im r rtant 38 de “P° la I rl2| ng the Middle East. In ffls mgard the So- 
viets have shown every Indication of willingness to assist and 

assumes*!? region!? value? ‘ h ' 8 per8pactive Kln 8 Hussel "' 8 Moscow 

US stand on oppression 

fhe LS^lpsSuei and eLoa,Z Ul foMhe n ,hl’rd Ssslve 

sSS~&= 

PH 

! Importance that ifbl reachld UN-sL^bh! ? art ' 11 i8 °- f the utmost 

i attended by the five permanent members of tho conference 

! involved Fn the conflict, includl ng t h e teaidm^tR ^°“ ncn and a » Parties 
t nian people. Such conference has Jnn^w l ^B reS0ntatlves of the Pales- 
Unlted States and its Israeli allies whfoh pers^ and jt is the 

convening the proposed meeting. P S S Jn .j m Pedlng progress towards 

way ahe^d ifclfar' »s “ 8 S , con?e?? ra S (e6 '"f k blood8h(3d ' 'he 

liberation without shedding .crocodiles' feared on wth their sacred mission * 0 ? I 
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h9n [ i 0 x, 7, Wh . en , Eritrean rebels shot up a 
United Nations food convoy last month 
everyone howled. But within a week or two 
the Eritreans were back in media favour as 
H underdogs in Mengistu Haile Mariam’s 
Marxist horror state. Once again, they be- 

province suffering most from the severe 
drought maltreated by the callously Indiffe- 
rent regime In Addis Ababa. 

h.S lh how the x Eritreans were portrayed 
during the great famine of 1984-85, and It 
looks as If we are all set for a replay as 

JiSSf 3W00 Pf Ethl °p |a - Eritrea and Its 
S st f h r dl ® sld p nt province Tlgre were badly hit 
earll ®f famine, but not nearly as 
severely as the province of Wollo. But be- 

ln the med,a and lhe aid 
j32 nala8 ’ Wollo was short-changed. Eritrea 
and Tigre were fed. Wollo was left hungry. 

vSHLZ'* 88 Au 9 ust 1986, the 'New 

hles k In aSwi^K r 5 0r ? tin 9 ,hat author- 
KrlS ? A c a S a have h 000 blocking aid 
shipments to Eritrea and Tlgre” and In 

September, the “Washington Post- 
announced that the Ethiopians had just 
started to allow relief into the rebel regions. 

r f ac L h3pp0n0d w as rather diffe- 
rent. It is true that, at the onset of the relief 

Smm«S n n in «? a J y 1985 ' the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment limited the United Nations' and 

voluntary agencies' activities In Tiore and 
Eritrea, where half the famine victims lived. 

Not only was there drought but the oro- 

added 'toTh^mu^ war - ( Sovernment forces 
added to the ravages of nature by cutting 

down fruit orchards, burning grain ^ supplies 
and shooting domestic animals. The outside 

ffS£!u WarB allowed t0 distribute food only 
m offioial centres in the vicinity of aovern- 
ment-controlled garrison towns. 9 

Yet from the beginning, some of ths 

wemSX f gen ° l0S operating out of Sudan 
were able to get food In using the rebel relief 

RfcrtIM A !T s Ababa buffed 

nnt thraa ™ n0d retaliation. It did 

Mdm!° °o» through. By April 1985, when 
Maurice Strong, head of the UN office of 

orTnS 0 ^ 0 ^^' 003 in Africa - wh ich co- 

atewn h LfL 0rn 2 t r nal relief 8ff0rt ' made 
a neld trip, he found Tigre and Eritrea warn 

Wf£ °w tban ihe other hard-hit provinces of 
Wollo, Hararghe and Gondar. 

Biswas partly because of the extra effort 
t0 Q«f clandestine supplies In, but also 
because the Red Cross was now be no 
allowed to move in food. This assessment bv 

tarSC? ° thQ x UN offlc| als did not change 
in the courae of the year. u 

0 »H V 2 ,un,a 7 a g?J! cl0 3. in particular 
J 8 !? t l ie Children Fund, were 
complaining to the United Nations that “the 


population of Wollo is still starving because 
general ration distributions were inadequate 
and irregular." By and large, donors were 
concentrating too much effort in Eritrea and 
Tigre, but Wollo is where most people 
starved to death. The Eritreans have been in 
revolt against the government of Ethiopia lor 
25 years. 

To favour them is tempting. They are a 
thorn in Colonel Mengistu's side. They are a 
hard-working and talented people. And they 
have a case In their demand for independ- 
9HC0- Nevertheless, it's by no means water- 
tight. This time the Western countries pour- 
ing in aid need to keep a sense of proportion 
and perspective. A little history would help. 

The Italians colonised Eritrea for 40 years 
in the early part of the century. Before that, 
Eritrea had not existed as a separate political 
entity. Then during their brief 1936-41 
occupation of Ethiopia, the Italians reunited 
the country as it had been under the previous 
Amnaricrule, bringing Eritrea again under the 
authority of Addis Abada. 

The British muddled Eritrea’s status again 
when they ejected the Italians in 1941. They 
occupied It for 11 years, ruling It as a 
separate entity. In 1950, the United Nations 
debated Eritrea's future. Britain and the 
United States favoured federation of Eritrea 
with Ethiopia. Moscow took the side of 
Eritrean Independance. Ironically, Moscow 
now sides with Addis Ababa and helps fund 
the war of suppression. The West got its way 
at the United Nations, with the proviso that 
Eritrea be given a large degree of autonomy 
and self-government. 

The relationship between Addis Ababa and 
Eritrea could never be easy. Eritrean separat- 
iats continued to raise the anti, and In 1962 
the federal government, under Emperor Halle 
Selassie, cracked down, abolished the feder- 
al institutions and integrated Eritrea fully into 
Ethiopia. 

This triggered off civil war. At least a 
quarter of a million people have died as a 
consequence. The militants say they want 
ndependence, yet even sympathizers be- 
lieve the majority would settle lor autonomy. 
The situation is made even more compli- 
cated by bloody internecine warfare between 
the three Eritrean resistance groups. 

Moreover, the group that is most effective 
on the battlefield, the Eritrean Pople's Libera- 
tion Front, is Marxist-dominated. This is one 
situation outsiders could do well to steer 
clear of. 

In International law, the central govern- 
ment probably has right on its side. But the 
Eritreans - and their fellow secessionists in 
Tlgre, whose case is even weaker - will 
continue to try to pull on the heart strings of 
the Western world. 

The West should make sure they get their 
fair share of aid, but beyond that it should not 

8 o. Mediating the war should be left to the 
'rganlzatlon of African Unity. This is not a 
time to be choosing sides or be led by the 
nose by separatist sentimentality. 

Jonathan Power Is a foreign affaire 
analyst who specializes In Third World 
Issues. 
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• Rashad Bek 

ciga- 

i ® onened the morning newspaper 
lf5!SS» His dimly-lit Office sub- 
IjfflK he reclined against his chair n 
£5 "’the room's corners. It was early 
1S.VC00I and fresh morning and Ra- 

nervous and upset. 

• lb secretary came in, put some files on 
i JfdSk mumbeled something about a 

the miniater at , l0:3 ° t,nd sl t 

'■Jffaway. From the window one could 
'SS buildings and nothing more. Rn- 
.2, hS cared leas for the view. Hu put 
^newspaper down and glanced with littlo 

«" es - He the " lo ? kod (or hi: ; 
:IdMn In one of the desk s drawnia and 

: SnaJ It was cold In the office and ho folt 

Ljy. ms telephone was silent. In tact 

jjjy flog was silent in his room. Hat.lmd 

, 3 ^ was a lonely man. 

, a glim waiter brought the collet* ami loft, 
tested Bek did not even notice him He 
IJJal again at the morning paper, this turn* 
'carefully reading the obituaries, one by one. 
■s’wspapars meant a lot to him. Hu found 
ijorace In the confusion they created. Hero 
i*as a dull piece about a seminar, below an 
rifttew with the president of the cattle fur- 
ors association. next to it a report on the 
! .tfevsments ol the municipal council of an 
A jifoown town in the south. A inc-tely collec- 
jjwnof people and events, he thought. 

Tme passed slowly this morning. Rashad 
fck felt compelled to review the bundle of 
silting on his desk. Again he pulled his 
iral pen and opened the top file. He could 
lady keep his eyes open as hu road 
. frough the badly-written affidavits People 
>ad to bring in their problems and dump 
m on him. This man wnnted purimssion 
b add the words “arid associates" to his 
ranpany'8 name. Another requested to 
(fiangs the nature o I his business born sull- 
flj hardware to selling vegetables A thud 
kmandad approval to default and declare 
Unkruptcy. Rashad Bek sighed as he let 
fipenroam freely through the piles of otli- 


1026. He loft his dnrk loom and strolled 
. 5 the minister's office He passed try tens 
of people crowding the corridais. a*, limy 
fitted their requests and affidavit-* Irvin 
room to thB other He tf uld iml 1 . el lie. 
. superiority today. He was tmj -.luepy .m-i 
to tired to enjoy it. lhe laid Ihnl mo*.i ■»! 
rose papers wuuid Olid mi In:, div.k did iml 
H hire with pride, rattier, il nKidu him di.-- 
W^ed. Life, it sonmerl. wan |nev:.itiq lum 
ty. Eventually pupeis wun.* mi.iiiihI nnd u>l 
eased and their owners left Uw inim-.tiy l" 
on with their livus. As f<-i him. he -.vas 
“day in that rotten Mtie ntfir e of In:, for 
^ny years. 

By Dana Adams Schmidt 

Star. Wnshln(jti m 

UiMVAc il - 


r itoiifuMi 8 1 in .1he 19Cd’s, arid early I970'i 
UhfhrrE! 0 fre J ectin g all reiicjmus uMilmtion 
- so full t.f .m'jjiafi and 

d,d nut fei, a J n ; ed f<„ 

j i n ° w - in Ihsiate 1980’“;. many of the:;,, 
2: are fencing wlul one nlr;r ivrT 


1 l m^rS° U l8! Or. Jiff* 1 * the- 
ft ever Eee qrarirtrua rnp ri‘ J ." 

j Somfi y nf en 011 PW'likr MCn'l" 


-) ^ foe • year -cji i kif f; 

iNiiS» s , *<*'»'*»» F.(/-.u;p„f 

[ 9 al5 ° 3 mat tor i.f cultural 


j 0?? !P r;!; Wi0 srr,al: r ,>nr - v> 

j ^akoma Poa. .? dcr • rjt Jewish sefroo 1 . m 

: Meg Week?; and Cjarry Alien. 

■ far thoir rMS 00 ’ Pe°Pfa who have Irtliu timrr 
' ^own Waren during the week, started 
,! Wtwcl at Cfeve'and Park 

: N Christ for children up to 
; kipfe, two years, they have 1?. 

Othfi* . .1 •- 


l «Sw B S l 2 da y schools observed that pa- 
'farynSL’ ™ cases not just depositing 

DUt Wftrc Hra-.U~ i-*»- »-- ~L . ... u 


csscs not just depositing 
•fS’PMt were drawing into tha church 
s! ^ d y. Hanford Seminary 
church, attendance by the 


^ 43 iw™.; generation 
Sjjfc:.; ^ compared 



At the minister's office Rashad Bek was 
full of indignation. What does the minister 
know obout his own ministry? It was people 
like him who ran the show, but received little 
credit. Thu minister was a novice, someone 
who landed on top of the ladder and never 
climbed up as he did. These weekly meet- 
ings of indoctrination and theorizing were a 
nuisance. Ho examined tire minister s office, 
it was the only room in the whole building 
which find wall-to-wall carpeting, electric 
huutuf, three telephones, a view of the city, 
couches and meeting chairs, hoalthy- 
lookiny plants and other amenities. Rashad 
Bek was furious. But he nodded his head 
and threw a "yes your excellency.... you are 
absolutely right," every few seconds. 

11:15. He left the minister's office, still 
walking languidly and carrying himself with 
effort. Again he passed scores of "citizens" 
waiting for theli papers to be processed. 
His secretary was waiting for him with 
another batch of files when he reached his 
office. It was probably raining outside. Ra- 
shad Buk collapsed on his chair and or- 
dered a cup ol lea. His fingers were cold 
and so were his toes. He looked lazily at tho 
(rush filos and sighed. Why do people have 
so much requests? He thought to himself. 

I lu know Hint these files wore eagerly being 
waited lor outside his office. This idea used 
lo fill him with all sorts of good and positive 
le olmijs about himself. But not today. Desp- 
ite everything ho hold his pen and signed all 
the papers without even studying them. 
Even lint secretary was shocked to find that 
like:, whine ready when lie came in with 
another bundle. 

11! ciS Hashed Br:k was rending tho new- 
lor tlic tenth lime. Ik* was expecting 
news nlv.ut Ins prcimotioii fur months now. 

1 1. • i sink! nnt ui i< tin stand why his name had 
nut . i(>| kmii'i.I yet It wa:> assured !<* him by 
•nliiMtMii.il Ifimuls Hint it was imminent and 
that Im was In !>'• promoted Uriel o the end 

.•I die yi*:u I Ik- him wuuid net even 

l, ilk ,ih.nit puiiiiniiurKi. Hie under- social ary 
q.jnic*-, it. dm nm iistt-rs seciutaiv talks big 
Iml says mi it hind m tho end. Hiobnbly dial is 
why she |i-u!-. dcpiusscil iiveiy inorilliHj 
v*« lit ,n h*t finds no nmvs about himself m Ihu 
M-W:.|M|U! 1 . It mus.t he i •lining outsidu. lie 


y/emorandiini \ 

By 

Osama El-Sherif 


thought. He was too tired to stand up and 
look. 

He had strict orders that no files should 
be brought to his attention after 12 o'clock. 
But his secretay came In and mumbeled 
something about a special case. It belonged 
to his wife's cousin and he hoped Rashad 
Bek would deal with it today. In normal 
cases he would do anything to satisfy his 
secretary, since this man was the best pri- 
vilege he ever had. He served him well; 
brought him his favourite brand of imported 
cigarettes, the morning newspapers, the lat- 
est gossips and so forth. He saw no reason 
to deny him his request. But he was too 
tired and frustrated to accomodate him. So 
he yelled and ordered him out of the room. 

1:15. It was time to leave. Rashad Bek 
began putting trinkets In his pockets: Pens 
and pencils, his lighter and cigarettes and 
his key chain. Another day of work was 
about to end. The minister had left 20 min- 
utes ago, so it was safe for him to leave too. 
Rashad Bek looked at his unhappy secret- 
ary as he locked his room. He smiled and 
assured him that his cousin s papers will be 
first to get his approval tomorrow morning. 

As Rashad Bek walked down the corridor, 
he saw tens of people wailing for their pap- 
ers to be released from the many small 
rooms which filled the ministry. He tried to 
regain that sense of lost superiority, but 
could not. People paid little attention to him. 
Only the ministry's errand boys stood up as 
he passed by them. 

II was raining outside as Rashad Bek su- 
spected. He waited for 10 minlutes until the 
rain stopped and he could run to his car. He 
was still feeling tired and lazy. He smoked a 
cigarette as he waited for his car to warm 
up. During that lime he gazed at the minis- 
try's building. 15 years of his life he spent 
there, slowly climbing up the ladder. His 
name was hound lo come up suon. ho knew 
it. And Hum ho would regain his lost senses 
of pride and enjoyment as he sits in his new 
office on tho top floor, three rooms away 
from the mimslur s officu. Ho wondered, as 
liu put tlie car into first gum, if he would get 
now carpeting and an electric heatoi. His 
job, he thought, would certainly be more 
inturusluii) il he does. 


From here and there! 


Hi.-c.iu-.it.- far nu u'i conditions am re-ernerq- 
Miq in Afnca, especially Ethiopia, the United 
Stales is M.-riclmtj Ethiopia an extra 105,000 
loniw-s of emergency relief grain. Alan 
Woods development administrator for lhe 
AID Agency, who has just returned from 
Ethiopia says the famine is comparable lo 
this one Ml 19;M-B5. Out hu behoves Ihal the 
■jf'nrit.va-u. which rlrsilt with '84-'85 would 
i,, ( ,kf- it p iv.iM'r to avoid massive deaths of 
th-.j l.yrnn*- in similar to thot.e that orcurerJ in 
Ihu rviiliv-r famine. 

[ incurs have ol rclqr-rj 550.000 tunnel; of 
r 0 '.d ir.rli.dir-tj 247.000 by «w H n ' tcd 
n,.«; ri ,!t/:iit half ol what the Ethio- 
pian no r. .Viking. Tigray province, 

inbnh-tgrj by fmtn- n !, >. thu area most 
r-c ul-rty :liM.ahfried now. Under a new 
•;'r‘ V:rn-\ -ri'.te.id of allowing the hungry to 
q dtifcr in huge crimp:;, lh*7 ar y 9 lV,{a tw H 
aosuih-'. to a monrii '-apply bf food an<l 
o.»poct ,; d to o.irry ■* back to then own 

VlWjO'i- .... 

Ttia «,f.amijoai.ar«l :H a Toronto Hotel was 
h'lrritif-d recwitl/ when she discowred that 
one of the bathrooms and its tub were 
splatter*! with blood. Consequently she 
cal'ed thcr puKcu. who discovered that the 
blood was not human but from a seal. 
Several Eskimos, who had come down from 

M lo a emtomea *m oWs had 

brought wth them a seal. Instead oMre 
quenlly visiting restaurants, they had skinned 
trio seat and eaten it. 

. The incident dramatized tho contradictions 
m the campaign waged by ansnal lovers. ^ hrs 

on behalf of baby wato,’ 

cA foxes, tjeavor and mink. Tim onginai very 

sucressul campaign was against clubbing of 

Sp seal pups whose white ^fe made 

fashionable fur coats. In 1983. the turopear 
Community banned import of such fur, an 


I ': . 


By Ya’coub Ahmad 


Egypt readjusts 

the balance 
of power 

UNDER PRESIDENT Hosni Mubarak, 
Egypt, quietly and with carefully - calcu- 
lated steps, Is rejoining the Arab con- 
frontation - line states when Israeli 
arrogance and intransigence have made 
it Impossible for Cairo to maintain even 
the cool peace currently existing be- 
tween the two sides. 

Reports about an imminent summit 
meeting between Mr Mubarak and Sy- 
rian President Hafez Al-Assad and the 
Egyptian leader’s recent assertion that 
Cairo considers Itself committed to the 
Arab Joint defence charter, leave no 
doubt that Egypt Is getting ready to | 


as a result, Canada's sealing industry income 
plummeted from 10 million to one million 
dollars a year. 

Now the pro-animal publicity shows suffer- 
ing foxes, beaver and mink caught by cruel 
leg iron traps. People like Elizabeth White of 
the Toronto Human Society is fighting trap- 
pers and the fur industry. She says she does 
not see the issues as involving the native 
people, but rather the "broadly based indus- 
try." an industry thriving in tho booming 
market for mink, fox and beaver fur. notably 
in Asia. 

Hut the lady's argument is soil-deluding, 
us testified by a wide variBly of appeals from 
organizations and individuals. Thus John 
Gperry, the Anglican bishop of the Arche, 
says that if animal right groups succeed, they 
will be guilty of cultural and economic geno- 
cide in' the Arctic, "if they could see what 
impact their cause has had on the lives of 
these people, the pain that these people are 
experiencing as a result ol that cause, then I 
am convinced they would rethink their posi- 
tion on this matter." 

Northern Indians and Eskimos are taking to 
radio and television to describe their plight. 
And such a man as Mike Mcdiarmid of 
Greenpeace in Toronto, who had agitated 
against the clubbing of seal pups, has now 
come around to recognizing the damage 
done to native peoples "...We vrere getting 
criticism from native communities and we 
were sensitive to that criticism. As a result. 
Canada's Greenpeace Organization has de- 
cided against active participation in the new 
animal-rights campaign. 

Greenpeace is seeking a compromise with 
Indigenous Survival international - a lobby of 
Northern natives of Canada, Greenland and 
Alaska. Researchers at Canadian universities 
are trying to develop more humane alterna- 
tives to Teg-iron holds. 


shoulder Its responsibilities, at any 
necessary level, to end the Israeli 
occupation of the Arab territories and 
resolve the Palestinian problem. 

Egypt's return to the Arab streamline 
has been necessitated by numerous In- 
ternal and external factors which have 
imposed themselves upon the Egyptian 
arena after long frustrating waiting for 
Israel to respond positively to peace 
initiatives, and for the United States to 
abandon its inactivity and step In forcibly 
to forge a Middle East peace settlement. 

Neither the Egyptian people nor their 
political leadership can continue to 
watch Indifferently the Israeli out- 
rageous behaviour In the occupied West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip or fall to react 
furiously at Israel's persistent refusal to 
recognize the Palestinian's national de- 
mands. Tho increasing gravity of the 
Israeli challenge and the steady de- 
terioration of tho situation In the past ten 
years which elapsed since the peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel was 
signed make it Imperative for Egypt, for 
its own national security Interests, to 
join openly In the effort to contain the 
Israeli threat. 

Egypt's return has been hastened by 
the continuation of the Iraq-lran war and 
the dangers posed by tWa conflict to the 
Arab order and the stability of the Gulf 
region which constitutes a vital outlet of 
paramount Importance to Egypt s 
strategic Interests. But it is the courae of 
lhe Arab-1 sraeli conflict that will be 
deeply affected once Egypt is back to 
the confrontation with Israel. 

Such return means that Egypt will join 
forces with any Arab country facing an 
Israeli military aggression. It could revive 
the Egyptlan-Syrian alliance which 
brought about major military succeases 
In the October 1973 war. 

In discussing Egypt's return to the 
Arab fold, one must recall that Israel 
carried out Its major military offensives, 
Including the 19B2 invasion of Lebanon, 
and stepped up Its colonization process 
In the occupied territories when Egypt's 
Arab role has been nuetrallzed. The 
absence of Egypt, the most powerful 
Arab country, has caused serious alsarry 
In the course of common Arab action 
and severely upset the balance of power 
ln the Middle East. 

Egypt’s return will thus readjust the 
balance ol power and most probably 
prompt Israel and the United States to 
reconsider thair disregard of Arab de- 
mands and respond actively to peace 
endeavours. 

The Shift In Egypt’s position will above 


dangers. 
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Feminism’s Song Journey in the Arab Wort 



i Maggie James 

■vml to Tho Star 

- POLITICS and religion 
!> 'i iq shadow on aspects 
rights in parts of the 
l, even though the last 
Jes have witnessed a 
* progress In their fulfil- 


The rjgle has been hard and 
• ir 'iy h. van by woman In many 
Arab c .tunities; impatience with 
that sio ovement is at the centre 
■j| a life . . iig personal campaign by 
Nawal F.i Saadawl, the Egyptian 
doctor .. nd author, who has chroni- 
cled fr fights and frustrations in 
“The Hidden Face of Eve," pub- 
lished by London’s Zed Books Ltd. 

Saudr V/i's is a bitter and some- 
what si‘ . ngly phrased account of 
tho oral -i‘. ms, social pressures and 
exploits :on of women In some 
Amb so "illes from childhood on- 
wards. in condemning excesses 
against women, she makes few 
excepfii rvy and singles out no-one 
for parlu ular praise. The book pro- 
voked fnienso controversy when it 
was first published in Arabic In the 
late 19 /Or., and Saadawi's own 
pronounced Involvement in the 
women*;, movement In Egypt en- 
sured maximum interest In the 
book. 

“Ther- is no doubt that to write 
about women In Arab society, 
especially If the author is herself a 
woman, is to tread on difficult and 
sensitive areas," she soys. "It is 
like picking your way through terri- 
tory heavy with visible and hidden 
mines. Almost every step might 
touch o- electrified wire, a sanc- 
tified n> i sacred spot which is 
meant to be untouchable, a value 
that is .sot to be questioned be- 
cause i' is a part of the religious 
and mi »al structures that rear 
themselvus up like heavy Iron bars 
whene\ r questions related to 
womer are raised and hands 
stretch ,d out to set her free.” 

She Reams determined to speak 
out on he problems that women 
face ir- some tradition-bound 
societies In the Middle East. In- 
deed, ll & first chapter recounts the 
horror of her own circumcision at 
the agi! of six - an experience 
etched or. liar mind ever since. This 
cruel pi.'iihe - removal of tha 
clitoris is still widely continued fn 
North / nice. In her capacity as a 
doctor awal El Saadawl has often 
had to oat young girls who de- 
velops- complications as a result 
of the jsually unhygienic opera- 
tions. 

'.‘Many people thipk that female 
clrcunv..aion only started with the 


By Suchlhta Wljesoorlya 
i Special to The Star 

. AN ' EXHIBITION of the architec- 
ture of Mamfuk Jerusalem was 
Opened by Her Majesty Queen 
. Noor at the Jordan National Qall- 
, ery in Jabal A| Welbdeh, on Satur- 
: day. 13th December. The exhibit 
. will be open to the public until 30 
! Deep iber, during the. operating 
, hour of th$ museum. (10 am - 5 
pm 'i&lly, except on Tuesdays 
whe; e gallery la closed.) 

. Th-. exhibit comes to Amman 
r from . the: British School of 
... Arch ralogy In Jerusalem to cele- 
. brat the completion and publica- 
']• Won the survey, conducted by 

then uetween 1968 and 1984. It is 
span oi ed In Jordan by the Royal 
• Socii v of Fine Arts, in co-opera- 
tion with the British Council. 

Th ' British School of Archaeofo- 
1 gy vey is the most complete 
! oref ;c!oglcaJ stuefy done on Isla- 
mic - jsalem so far. Most of the 
arc 1 , f logical research done iri 
: thr- I'centred around the Judeo- 

Ci" . ;,fi significance of the city, 
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Egyptian author Nawal El Saadawl spares no-one. 


advent of Islam. But as a matter of 
fact it was well known and wide- 
spread In some areas of the world 
before the iBlamlc era, including In 
tho Arab peninsula," she reports. It 
Is a practice that Is "meant to 

E reserve the chastity of young girls 
y reducing their desire for sexual 
intercourse. 

Much of Nawal El Saadawi's an- 
ger is directed at the archetypal 
Arab male who, other evidence 
suggests, is disappearing fast, but 
perhaps not fast enough, with 
widespread education and the im- 
pact of mass communication on 
Arab societies. 

Yet she Is Justified in pointing her 
finger at that male figure because, 
most statistics suggest, the major- 
ity of the male population In Arab 
communities taken as e whole still 


has to move away from old pre- 
judices. As an Egyptian, Saadawl 
no doubt has haaflrsthand experi- 
ence of a congested, somewhat 
chaotic society, which of course is 
not true of the Arab communities In 
the Gulf and the peninsula. 

"For most Arab men,” she says, 
"to even think of a wife working 
outside the home Is nothing more 
nor less than a direct reflection on 
his position and prestige as a male, 
and an affront to him as a man." 
This obviously no longer applies to 
the new societies In the Gulf, 
though it evidently remains a major 
problem In North Africa and south- 
ern peninsular countries. 

She points out that women have 
been accorded the vote in most 
Arab countries. "But. In spite of 


their new opportunities, very few 
are In a position to take advantage 
of them and to participate in poli- 
I'cs.br present themselves as a 
candidate for elections. In Egypt, 
the number of women who go to 
the polls does not exceed 0.53 per 
cent of the total votes cast In the 
general elections!" 

This is no doubt true of many 
Arab societies, but it is also true 
that the last decade of Intensive 
education and the return of female 
graduates from abroad have had a 
salutary effect on the role and 
participation of women. 

Saadawi is right in arguing for 
more liberal family laws but, in 
traditional societies, there is no 
easy answer to legislative needs 
and realities. 


Architecture of Mamluk 
Jerusalem on display 


and its Islamic history was, for the 
most part, Ignored. The book 

Mamluk Jerusalem" authored by 
Dr Michael Burgoyne Is the pub- 
lication resulting from the survey. It 
was published with the help and 
assistance of several benefactors 
Including Their Majesties King Hus- 
sein and Queen Noor. The 18 
panels of photographs and draw- 
ings displayed at the exhibition 
were taken from the book. 

The Mamlujcs and their legacy 

The Mamluks were originally 
non-Arab slave guards of tho 
Ayyubicf Caliphs. Their dynasty 
lasted from 1260 to 1517, and their 
empire included Greater Syria and 
Palestine. Cairo was the seat of 
government, but Jerusalem re- 
mained thie spiritual centre, Their 
main objectives were to defeat the 
Mongols, and to ensure that the 
Crusaders did not return to Pales- 


tine. 

When Salahaddin conquered 
Jerusalem from the Crusaders, he 
initiated a building programme to 
visually proclaim Islam Tn the city. 
Al-Haram al-Sharlf, the quadrangu- 
lar enolosure on the eastern section 
of the city contains two of the most 

oPi!S!S C l! lar 0Xam P |Q8 Islamic 
architecture - the Dome of- the 

Rock and the AJ-Aqsa Mosque. 

When the Mamluks took control 
of Jerusalem, they continued bulld- 
,n 9 the city, and Islamic 
architecture was at its peak In 
Jerusalem during the Mamluk 
period. 

Most of the other Mamluk struc- 
tures; in Jerusalem were built In 
. close proximity to the Haram. They 
included mosques (masjlds), 
theological colleges, (madarea) a 


hospital (marlstan), drinking foun- 
tain (sabil), caravanserais, markets 
(suqs), bathhouses (hammamat) 
ana pilgrim houses (ribats). It was 
dunngthe Mamluk period that the 
old city of Jerusalem acquired 
much of its present architectural 
0r j buildings are 

Ajeppo Und n Ga ro> Dflmascu s and 

Jordan fn Mamluk times 

nJ£)3 an,s lm P ort0 nce during this 
perl°d|Waa as a through route for 
Haj pilgrims.: Mamluk occupation 
fcH ? 3 n If 1 , 011 ^cultural set- 
S n ln towns such as 
Kerak and Shaubak. 

Kerak was considered to be a 
centre of learning during the Mam- 
luk period. Sultan Naser Moham- 


The author questions why 
females are inherently treated as 
inferior to males. "I firmly believe 
that the reasons for the lower sta- 
tus of women in our societies, and 
the lack of opportunities for pron. 
ress afforded to them, are not dus 
to Islam, but rather to certain eco- 
nomic and political forces, namely 
those of foreign imperialism oper- 
ating mainly from the outside, and 
of the reactionary classes operat- 
ing from the inside. These two 
forces co-operate closely and are 
making a concerted attempt to 
misinterpret religion and to utilize it 
as an Instrument of fear, oppres- 
sion and exploitation," she con- 
cludes. 

But she emphasizes, “The 
emancipation of Arab women can- 
not be achieved unless the root 
causes of, and conditions leading 
to, oppression are swept away. 
Real emancipation can only mean 
freedom from all forms of exploita- 
tion whether economic, political, 
sexual or cultural. Economic eman- 
cipation alone is not sufficient." 

As far as women in Arab history 
concerned, Saadawi says that, 

Most women in our region have 
succumbed to the heavy load of 
patriarchal class society and have 
ended up prisoners of the home, of 
the veil and of a system which 
prevents them from participating in 
the economic and social life of their 
society." 

Asserting that "the problems of 
Arab women undoubtedly differ 
according to the class to which 
they belong - they become worse 
the lower the woman drops in the 
social scale," Saadawi argues in 
favour of a militant and united 
women's liberation organization. 

Nawal El Saadawi is a vigorous 
advocate for the autonomy of 
women and argues that, "It Is Arab 
women alone who can formulate 
the theory, the ideas and modes of 
struggle needed to liberate them- 
selves from all oppression," one of 
ther chief aims being "the creation 
of a women's movement in each 
Arab country, capable of mobilizing 
the women In every home, village, 
town or city, of drawing into its 
ranks the illiterate peasant woman, 
the female factory worker, the edu- 
cated professional woman," mean- 
ing that "the Arab movement for 
democracy, progress and social- 
ism is capable of reaching every 
woman, and is attaining the stage 
where it is a real mass movement 
and not just the Instrument of a 
specific class." 

In this new book Nawal El 
Saadawi Is at her provocative best.. 


mod, having spent much of his 
youth In Kerak, used it as his 
summer residence and was re- 
sponsible for building it into a city. 
His son, who inherited the sultan- 
ate after him, also loved Kerak, and 
moved the seat of government to 
Kerak during his reign. The move 
was not popular among the Mam- 
luks. His throne was usurped short- 
ly after he became Sultan, and the 
seat of government was moved 
back to Cairo. 

According to archaeologists 
Robin Browne of the American 
Centre for Oriental Research 
(ACOR). and Allison McQuitty of 
the British Institute in Amman for 
Archaeology and History, who have 
been studying the Mamluks In Jor- 
dan, the structures of Mamluk 
buildings are buried under the 
modern cities of Kerak and 
Shaubak, or have been destroyed. 
As a result, Mamluk architecture is 
not as evident here as It is in 
Jerusalem. In the Jordan Valley, 
where there were agricultural set- 
tlements, only remains of sugar 
mills and sugar pots have been 
found. 
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'SfbaJk the baby's tluvolup- 
Bven cause abnoimaH- 
^ SosT won.en know .his. 
iS^taowtedfle enn be wor- 
: ryinfl- 

: h ia the early months of pregn- 

^JleM S 

■Ra swrs r. 

i lime you may not even 
iijww that you are pregnant. 

So since no couple can know 
:3 ctly When they conceive i 
makes sense to prepare for 
pregnancy. Then you can be 
certain that from the momen 
: g| conception onwards you wil 
: ns giving your baby the best 
oosslble chance of being hea - 
! ity And you will be less likely 
k lobs worried or anxious during 
ptegnancy. 

; Rubella 

! If you catch rubella (another 
name for German measles) 
whUe you are pregnant, your 
baby can be severely da- 
] ntagsd, especially If you catch 
j it during the first three months 
1 of pregnancy. Rubella can 
i damage the baby's heart and 
! nervous system and cause 
deafness and blindness. It can 
also be the cause of miscarri- 
age or stillbirth. 

It is vital to make sure that you 
j are Immune to rubella before 
i you become pregnant. First, 

I ask your doctor for a blood 
■ teat. This will show whether or 
i not you are Immune. If you are 
\ not, your doctor will give you a 
! vaccination. After having it, you 
j must make sure you don't be- 
i ccm8 pregnant for throe 
: months afterwards. 



dk'- 

It makes good sense to prepare for pregnancy 

Jordanian pharmacist Lama Kilani has written a series 
of articles P for The Star about nutrition and health in 
oreananev and childbirth. In this article she stresses 
theHmnnrtance of taking precautions before concep- 
ton ZC wteZl Kds for the baby, since the 
I iiSJ’Sg. Ufa are so vital in Its development. 

Drugs during pregnancy _ g-J*-* ~ ’ SS !«*“ " 66,0,6 


If. however, the Rhesus nega- 
tive woman does become preg- 
nant with a Rhesus posit ivn 
foetus, there is a danger, espe- 
cially at the limo of delivery, 
that some of tho festal red blood 
cells will escape into the moth- 
er’s circulation and stimulate 
her to produce anti-Rhesus 
positive antibodies. These anti- 
bodies will then attack and 
destroy any Rhesus positive 
red blood cells which they 
come Into contact with. 

As Rhesus positive antibodies 
are only likely to be formed In 
the mother after, the baby is 
born, a first baby is unaffected. 
However, the antibodies re- 
main in the mother’s blood and 
If she becomes pregnant again 
with a Rhesus positive foetus, 
the anti-Rhesus positive anti- 
bodies will cross the placenta 
and attack and destroy the 
fetal red cells and cause the 
baby to become anaemic and 
Jaundiced. The baby would then 
need an exchange transfusion. 

Nowadays the mother can be 
given an injection of a sub- 
stance called anti-D gamma 
globulin after the delivery of 
her first baby. This injection at- 
tacks and destroys the Rhesus 
positive cells before they can 
initiate the formation of anti- 
bodies by the mother- 
inherited abnormalities 
Just as characteristics like hair 
colour are paesed on In fami- 
lies through the genes, in the 
same way certain abnormali- 
ties can be genetically Inher- 
ited. If either you or your hus- 
band have a relative with some 
sort of Inherited disease (mu- 
scular dystrophy, haemophilia 
or cystic fibroBis, for example) 
or with some sort of abnormal- 

; lty. or If you have already had 
an abnormal baby, then you 


Have the blood teat even If you 
think you are Immune. If you 
tecome pregnant before you 
are Immunized against rubella 
and then come Into contact 
with someone who has it, tell 
your doctor at once. A blood 
tsat will show whether or not 
y«i are naturally Immune. H 
you are not, blood tests at fort- 
nightly Intervals will show 
whether you have been in- 
fected or not. 

Stopping contraception 

If you are taking thB contracep- 
tto pill, it is probably best to 
stop about three monthB bo- 
lore you try to conceive. The 
reason for this gap between 
stopping the pill and starting a 
wby Is that the pill alters the 
amounts of certain substances 
in the blood. A gap allows you 
'o get back to normal before 
yw conceive; then once you 
“o pregnant you can be much 
room certain about when the 
baby will be due. If you use a 
2®. then have it taken out at 
end , of a period. Then there 
18 no need to wait before you 
ny-to conceive. 

Smoking and alcohol 
. Besides the harm that smoking 
joes to . your own health, it ia 
known beyond any doubt that 
smoking can harm the develop- 
.J9 Also known are the 
eitects of heavy drinking on 
U development of the baby, 
especially during the early 
weeks. . 

• More recently, some evidence 
■.2J, suggested that even mod- 
=. .-jff® Hflht drinking can af- 

' tx? ‘P 6 ! baby in the same ways 
■!E 0u 9h; less severely. So that 
you dr 'nk. the better 
chances of a healthy 
,.,jgp y vjt la true that if you limit 

■ to ibet an occasional 
i : jjrinfe: tho risk to your , baby will 

■ smdft, Bui if you cut out 
pi j: Completely, you cut out 


Drugs during pregnancy ^t you ^n avoid h. me patient Ja either you conceive. 

A number of pills and m0 diclnea. Rhesus factor Rhesus positive or Rhesus ne- talk to your doctor, and explain 
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harm Iho developing baby. The you, husband to have bora women a a aaio o ^ of abnor- 

hnrm ls_ almost always done lea la before been 0 P ^ positive If » Rhe9ua ne0ath , e ma , ily . Your doctor may raw 


SSTutT developing 'baby The your husband In have looa women ere said ^ o. abnoT- 
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pressure or asthma lor exam- B | 00 d groups are two parts: the baby win would be taking, If any. 
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pressure or asinmn rur Blood groups are iwu p»no. 

plo) see your doctor before you ^ g t q group, In which the pa 
oven try to conceive end ask - 

whether what you take should 

bo changed. Conditions like — — mm 

diabetes have to be even more | Ha / 

carefully controlled than usual I ‘ h 

during pregnancy to avoid any I 

harm to the baby. Talk £your J?/ A 

doctor before you become I JaDai a 

pregnant. I 

It is best for women who don't \S Jaba l 

have to take drugs for any me- r 
dlcal condition to avoid an I 

drugs before conception and 1 mm ■ £ 

right through pregnancy, un- I . t 1 IT 

less they are prescribed by a I AgenlS OT | I I 
doctor. If you go to your doctor, I 

and are given a prescription, I Jhg C 

remember to say that you are I 

trying for a baby. Then I 

doctor can avoid medicines I 

which should not be taken in I HD| I 

pregnancy. Ask your Pharmac- I 

1st about anything bought over I gpi; J 'fl 

the counter, for example anta- I 
cids and painkillers like Asprln I 
and Paracetamol. Remember, it I 

you can possibly avoid aH I ft If 

drugs, you eliminate any risk I j fl 

there is to your baby. I A’. 

Hazards at work I - K y 

it Is possible that the work you I / £ .r 

do, especially, if you work in I , Jtf J 

dustry. could be a threat t I j, . & \ 

your baby's health and Ml i I [ . 

worth checking up on the be I, Tfl, 

fore you become pregnant. You 1 F i . 

coufd be at risk if you work 1 

with certain chemicals. c J[ ’ ea ^’ • V> i !, 

or are exposed to radlaftorkor V Vfi . • • .. . 

If the work you do is particu \ 

lariy tiring or stressful. 

1 These things affect both .the •• 

r hudband and wife before 
f conception (for example ry ex 
t treme cases they can cause t 
,i fertility), and after conception 
hey ckn affect the . foetus, t 
it you work with chemicals. yo r 

it doctor should be able to tell U ■■■ 

you whether there is any r — 


parents. 
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Announces the Big 
Sale of the Season 

Q &0°*“ ^ 6,0°^ 

In forms of the 
arrival of a New 
Colourful, Elegant and 
Stylish Collection on the 
Occasion of the Holidays 


Don t niiss the Opportunity 

The quantity and Time are limited 
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Women join forces against 
female circumcision 


By Diane C. Chilangwa 

Special to The Star 

IN CHINA, a Reform Movement 
organized by women themselves 
succeeded in freeing them of foot- 
binding. a praclice Imposed upon 
them for centuries. India has man- 
aged to proscribe the suttee prac- 
tice which once obliged every Hin- 
du widow to be cremated on her 
husband's funeral pyre upon his 
death. Coming closer to home, 
Arab women, who were once 
forced to bury their baby girls alive, 
have done away with such a tradi- 
tion. 

, Through viewing such socio- 
cultural revolutions people have 
been given the courage to develop 
i strategies that will eventually eradi- 
cate damaging traditional practices 
that so greatly violate women. 

It Is also the successful outcome 
! of such soclo-cultural revolutions 
that the world was led to witness 
the pioneer campaign against the 
traditional practice of Female Cir- 
cumcision (FC), which Is still found 
in more than 26 African countries 
and in some parts of the Middle 
East today. At a World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) seminar In 
Khartoum In 1970, the issue of FQ 
and Its dangers was extensively 
discussed by government Health 
Ministry delegations from affected 
countries. 

i 

Since that time a lot more dis- 
cussions and strategies to elimin- 
ate the traditional practice have 
evolved. Apart from the violation of 
women's rights over their bodies, 
studies done on women practised 
on show that a large percentage of 
them suffer from life -long damage 
to their health, and death In some 
cases. 

As women in traditional African 
societies remain the principal sub- 
sistence farmers, they are of vital 
Importance to their communities 
which largely depend on the food 
they produce. Since FC has been 
noted to bring about permanent 
damage to women’s health, It 
poses a direct threat to the 
women’s ability to work efficiently. 

It also contributes to terrible 
psychological consequences 
which affect women throughout 
their lives. 

Added to all this now Is the 
danger of AIDS. According to stu- 
dies done by Dr. Lawrence K, 
Altman, M.D., Medical Reporter of 
the N.Y. Times, citing many medic- 
al sources, hospitals and resear- 
chers In Africa, results indicate that 
In Africa women are affected 
almost ae widely as men, while, in 
the United States and Europe, the 
vast majority of AIDS victims are 
majes who are either mostly 
homosexuals or Intravenous-drug 
users who share contaminated 
needles. 

... According to Dr. Altman, since 
the AIDS virus has been detected In 
semen but not in vaginal secre- 
tions, the virus may be less easily 
transmitted from woman to man 
than from man to woman. 

Although no definite reasons re- 
lating to why AIDS appears to be 
more widespread among heterose- 
xuals in Africa have been deter- 
™ed, some researchers theorize 
; that the AIDS virus may spread 
more easily among females In Afri- 
ca who' have the scars and the- 
obstruction created by the FC op- 
eration. According to, the theory, 
breakB of the skin from the old 
wounds allow the AIDS virus to 
enter the body more easily than 
through Intact skin, hence explain- 
ing why AIDS is found more 
amongst heterosexuals especially 
in areas where FC Is practised. As 
the practice of FC has strong moral 
and economical reasons attached 


min ate the practice have not been 
an easy task for those concerned. 
In the traditional families where FC 
is practised, it is believed that the 
girl concerned becomes more 
attractive and eligible for marriage 
upon undergoing the operation. 
This in turn brings honour to the 
family's image. 

Also, as this practice Is usually 
done in great secrecy, it is very 
difficult to determine exactly how 
many people are affected by it. 
However, various steps have been 
taken to try to reach all the different 
groups of people who follow the 
practice. 


1. ETHIOPIA 

2. SUDAN 
1. SOMALIA 

k. KfNTA / 

5. EMM A 

6. U CAN DA fj' 

l. TANZANIA . 

a. ojtsoun A*? 

9. CENTRAL ATHiCAJbVjf 

10. NIGERIA t «Sp’i 

11. OHAHA VJ 

12. UPPER VOLTA A: 
IJ. IVORY COAST 

It. MALI 
lb. 0UIKEA 

lb, SIERRA LIGHT R 

17. SENEGAL fg 

18. THE GARtIA “ 

19. HAUAITAMIA §9 

10. LIBERIA ■ 

Fran; THE HOSKEII REPORT, 
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which in 1984 passed a ''Prohibi- 
tion of Circumcision Bill” which 
acknowledged FC as an act poten- 
tially harmful to women and chil- 
dren. This bill eventually became 
law in 1985. 

In the meantime, grants totalling 
£86,000 from 1985-86 and 1987- 
88 have gone to three voluntary 
organizations - the Foundation for 
Women's Health Research and De- 
velopment (FORWARD), the Lon- 
don Black Women's Action Project, 
and the Minority Rights Group - all 
of which have developed schemes 
to promote an Information and edu- 
cationat campaign In support of 


21. TOGO 

22. BENIN 

23. CARERD0H 
2 k. CONGO 

25. MON 

26. ZAIRE 
1 27. CHAD 

f 26. NIGER 

29. LIBYA 

30. ALGERIA 

31. SOUTH TWIN 

32. VUIDI ARABIA 

33 . Angola 
36. ZAMBIA 

35. Mozambique 

36. SAHARA 

37. MOROCCO 

38. Rwanda 
19. BURUNDI 
60, MALAWI 




This map shows how widely spread the practice Is 


Following the WHO Seminar in 
1979, WIN NEWS began to provide 
the Childbirth Picture Books 
(CBPB), which include Information 
against FC, free to those who need 
them In Africa. Also WIN NEWS has 
tried to provide young graduates, 
who serve In villages for several 
years after graduation with at least 
one CBPB, To take along with them 
to educate people In all the 
affected areas. Today more than 
25,000 copies written in English, 
French, Arabic and Spanish, nave 
been distributed. 

The success of the Khartoum 
Seminar has also brought about 
mere conferences and organized 
national groups aimed at educating 
more people on the hazards 
caused by FC. 

The Inter-Africa Committee has 
played a big role in seme of the 
major educational campaigns. 


According to a WIN NEWS publica- 
tion, at the FORUM ’85 of the UN 
Decade Conference, the Inter-Afrl- 
can Committee provided an excel- 
lent overview and a report on "Afri- 
can Women Speak on Female Cir- 
cumcision", which included reports 
from 13 African countries. 

This was a great achievement 
since, at another UN Mid-Decade 
conference held only In 1985, the 
subject of FC was suppressed as Et 
was stHI considered a "taboo" - 
subject among many African 
women. 

Other goals that the Inter-Afri- 
can committee hopes to achieve 
are to create short-term awareness 
of the adverse medical, psychoto- 
0 pal. social and economical Im- 
plications of FC. It also hopes to 
encourage research on the extents 
to which FO is practised In the 
various African and Mlddte Eastern 
countries. The Inter-African com- 
mittee hopes to Increase the number 
of training materials being used to 
educate and eventually eradicate 
FC. Such materials Include the use 
of posters, pamphlets, video films 
and various materials to Inform 
medical groups and communica- 
tion personnel oh the hazards 
caused by FC. 

However, education on FC has 
not been limited to African and 
middle eastern countries. In Euro- 
pean countries where there is a 
high Influx of African workers and 
Immigrants, authorities have triad 
to implement laws which prohibit 
the. practice. 


to it. developing strategies to ell- .An example of 'such Is the UK, 
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the eradication of FC. 

France also has taken some me- 
asures to prohibit the practice by 
placing FC under child-abuse leg- 
islation. 

Although there has been a great 
deal of change concerning FC 
world-wide, there nonetheless 
have been some women who have 
taken a strong advocacy stand to 
medicalize FC - i.e., to have It 
performed In hospitals - as an 
alternative to minimizing some of 
the risks Involved during circumci- 
sion. This has met strong opposi- 
tion from groups against the prac- 
tice. WIN NEWS, which strongly 
opposes this, has given warnings 
about the dangers involved If such 
a "procedure were to be per- 
formed in the modern health 
system. 

This alternative to dealing with 
the practice of FC has been hlqhlv 
condemned by a lot of African 

H a \ they fGel that a change 
in attitude by women themselves is 
the most Important change that 
can Place If their work with the 
affected countries Is to succeed. 
Also, If the Inter-African committee 
hopes to achieve its long-term goal 
of eradicating FC by the year 2000, 
UP™ African women will have to 
dea with this problem rather than 
turning away. 

Strono statements opposing this 

k a, , t ® rnativ ® have been 
by African women who are 
authorities on the sub act as well 
According to Dr Olaylnka Koso- 
1 a J Jthor of "Tne circumci- 
Qf „ Women: A Strategy for 
Eradication , the first step In this 
revolution must be taken by the 
woman themselves using their own 

FSS??h 0ns " , The y f must start by 

freeing themselves from ignorance 
fear and mental servitude. Those 

JSSSl wh J? a ! raatJ y know the 
hazards of female clrcumci- 

their slaters" 0 n ° the 0ducation of 

It Is only with the Involvement of 
woman themselves that program- 

sfi a SddSd? radicatins suc_ 

Soclo-cultural revolutions are not : 
®“yj° achieve, but It Is only by 
reaching some of these long-term 
goals that the . women Involved In 

' fln ( u wll, -' r !l ana 9 e t0 res - 

di 9 n jJV and respect that 

: H ho h °i This In turn 

SEJ d ■5 av9 , overwhelming 

effect on raising the status of 
women In their societies. 



Reem Yasin’s 

Cinema Corner 


special language 

aSSMmraafasMsa 

the « q j. i . te ,ons showing period of 
camo 88 a mo8t weic °- 

Hfl«f 6 nM aW i! rded ?? tw enty one year old Marlee Matiin^a 
deaf girl w ho rendered her role with stark realism and 
heartrending honesty. Apart from that human factor It Is 
hard to Imagine what lifted the film to the great honorary 

,Hm 18 u, very 8,mp,e and ordinary love story 
Em SJi h 188 Problem of communication — a prob- 
Ifflnn b ? app !!?J5 ble to any relationship between 

P' 9 be C ^M 

!rue P expresslan°of tove.*' 01 ” 1 ' ha * prevant «“ 

of ,n that f h«rrif?- r S 18 deafn ® 88 ' 8 only a stark embodiment 
I i r, * h 5 r actual Physical Inability to speak 

to oenJifitl wiinl 8n 2 8 l le, ? t wor,d 8eem m ore difficult 
as SSta2iB, W ! l8 f H .urt, *n an excellent performance 
fnrrlnlhff I A Sarah's school for the deaf, does an 

her out tn W 9 1° break ,nto her 8heH and bring 

her out to his world to share with him Its Joys. 

, A*!'n. ^ke In any relationship, love has a language all of 
w bsre words are often superfluous. The ultt- 
co^ □ r om iftfl 0 . J" a ke that relationship work is through 
B m u utual attempl to share the others 
,i ,8 - wh,ch 18 th ® ™ 

?u the ,[T e and with 8uc h protagonists It Is very 
sienfli ,,lm t0 avo,d melodrama. Some of the 

i? 1 especially those between Sarah and 

wan a*.’ th?.!?, Int0nae that they leave the audience as 
wen as the actors worn out. 

aa^hA^fn..^ 80 m 8 cesee the tale gets quite mushy such 
credlhlfl iB^nlh 88 * wl ? Gre th « devoted teacher goes to In- 
d2V2ffu.L ry,nfl to teach h,a doaf students to 
hava^rtri”^ 8 C i lh ®« cannot hear. The classroom scenes 
thua i lr of a documentary than that of drama, 

Impact k 9 th ® m °° d of the t,,m and J arr,n 9 Its overall 

la 'TRf ct that 18 sustained all through the film 

slmolv tt ,! . 1 * 8 Photography. In many scenes It Is 
waterwhSS 1 -* k nfl *’ B8 P® cia,| y the sequences In the 
axnVo«^i„i C l a ? not on,y sxqulstte but also symbolically 

Sarah's isolation In a different 
element, literally "at sea” with all her surroundings. 


Recent film releases 


Baby Boom (PG) Diane Kea- 
Motherly obligations 
side- track woman executive's 
career. Delightful yuppie com- 
edy (Good). 

Cry Freedom <PQ) Denzel 
Washington — Powerful epic- 
biography of a black activist 
and fight against apartheid 
(Great). 

Fatal Attraction (R) Michael 
Douglas — Crackerjack thriller 
of man caught In threatening 
extra-marital affair (Good). 
Flowers In the Attic (PG-13) 
Louise Fletcher — Dreary hor- 
ror film about ohlldren kept pri- 
soner In an attic (Boring). 

Hello Again (PQ) Shelley Long 
Housewife cornea back 
I from dead to harass remarried 
husband. Gimmicky comedy 
(Fajr). . 

The Hidden (R) Michael 
'Unique scl-fl thriller 
with nifty suspense and myst- 
ery elements (Good). 

The Lest Emperor (PG-13) 


John Lone — Beautifully 
filmed, sweeping epic of Chi- 
na's last imperial ruler. Visually 
exciting (Great). 

Less than Zero (R) Andrew 
McCarthy — Conventional ac- 
count of alienated rich teens 
(Fair). 

Nuts (R) Barbra Streisand — - 
Dynamite performance by Bar- 
bra as an eccentric woman try- 
ing to prove her sanity (Great). 
Planes, Trains and Automo- 
biles (R) Steve Martin, John 
Candy — Splffy comedy on the 
frustrations of modern travell- 
ing (Good). 

The Running Man (R) Arnold 
Schwarzenegger — Gladiator 
. flights for life on futuristic TV 
game show. Mindless mayhem 
(Fair). 

Sign o'the Timas (PG-13) 
.Prince — An energetic concert 
film with the outrageous singer 
belting out blistering numbers 
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cpEOPLE & EVENTS 


Koval Highness Princess Wi- 
jdanMl, the President of the Royal 
&y of Fine Arts, Director of the 
nSomI Gallery Suhell Blsharat, 
aid Muna Blfal- 

Thia show was organized by I no 
British Council in Amman and tho 
British School of Archaeology In 
Jerusalem. Guests included British 
Ambassador John Coles and his 
| wife, The Chinese Ambassador and 
I his wife, Mr and Mrs Ja'far Toukan, 
; Monseigneur Raouf Najjar, Mr and 
: Mrs Najdat Takritl, and Christine 
I Mango, as well as artists Hasem 
I Ai-Zo'bl, Ahmad Na’wash, Diana 
Shamounkl, Saleh Abu Shlndi 
: and Ibrahim Najjar. 

; The show ends on 30 December. 


i When Amman's Australian 
community celebrates Australia 
Day on 26 January, they won't be 
toasting just another birthday. 
1988 marks their bl-centenmai 
and will be celebrated with typical 
Australian vigor and style. The ma- 
jor event Is World Expo 88 In Bris- 
bane. 


• The Arab Graduates Club has i 
been very active recently, as it lurid 
two activities in one week's tune. 

The first of these ac tivities, w.n. a 
lecture about "Astronumy m tin 
Rescue of Antiquities ". | m -nli <1 
by the astronor n> .v I'ji l : .mn ik I l 
Bazz, This nnlivitv tim!-. f »!«.«■ n . tl it i«* 
Jordan Eloctririty Autliuiitv. iri « 
operation with Hi*: N;iim..l 1 <•: 
sources AutMrmty. I.v.l ltuir.it.iy. 

In his lucturu Ui War/ i.ilktd 
ti)0ut ttie bonulrlf, ol ulili/nnt mini 
flm technology in ttiu fink) nl .islin 
nomy, particular ty saUillito ijictum:; 

In producing topograpliic nmjis 
which consequently help In tlm 
aetection of guutngicat and 
^chaaological sites. Mu gnvu 
Egypt sb an example wtiaro t’liftau 
techniques have provod vory uflor.- 
“V® and are usod ns o basis for 
archaeological research there. 

The second activity was another 
JP® of lecture, "The role of tho 
™K6r In public issues," this time 
presented by the famous writer Dr 
Nawai Saadawi at ihe Royal Cuttu- 
j^^tre last Wednesday. Among 
J°sa who attended both activities 
of course Dr Mawia Bakri, the 
"saaent of the Club and the active 
jWjracter behind all these activi- 
as many other mem- 
^ °* lire club and their guests. 

* * * 

•A big reception was held at the 
^ktence of the Japanese Ambas- 
«oor last week on the occasion of 
^teparture for Ecuador. His Ex- 
and Mrs Aklro Nakayama 
bS?®** f 0e,in 9 s " about leav- 
^Jwdan tn which they spent 
•SSL . and a baH active years. 

. ^ couple has contributed a great 
j° ihe Jordanian people as 
as to the Japanese. 

Nteir guests were Dr and 
tehaVW Mango, Dr and Mrs 
hafa £ Ksl idar . Mr and Mrs She- 
S5.Jr a ?[» Mr and Mrs Marwan 


• John Espofito, Director of the 
Islamic Centre of the Holy Cross 
College, Mass, USA, gave a lecture 
last Saturday in the world Affairs 
Council, on "The Role of Islam In 
Sociopolitical Change." Present 
wore Dr, A. Mojaii, President of the 
Council, H. Dabbas. A. Abu-Odeh, 
and Dr. A. Bukhayyet, plus a num- 
ber of tho other members and their 
friends. 

* * * 

• A multitude of people came to 
attend ttio official opening of our 
new building which coincided with 
the 20th anniversary of our sister, 
Ad-Dustour. and to wish us good 
luck. The official opening missed Its 
patron, Minister of Information 
Mohammad At Khatlb, who did 
not attend due to family reasons. 
But, in a rain considered to be a 
good omen for our two papers and 
the country as a whole, hundreds 
of well-wishers attended, among 
them senior government officials, 
ambassadors, representatives of 
several countries, fellow media 
mombers and friends. Some of the 
people seen by Tho Star were 
Algerian Ambassador Mohammad 
Blrgham, Jordan News Agency 
(Petra) director All Al-Safadt, Nuha 
Batshon, H.E. Snloh Abu Zeld, 
Greek Charge D'Affalres Klrlakos 
Monlatls, Bankers Abdul-Qador 
- Al-Qadl, Amer Salt! and Zuhalr 
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Artists put the finishing touches on one 
bicentennial display all over Australia 


■ 11 Will 

of the huge ’’pantechnicons’' which will carry a 
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This caricature by Samir Maseh pokes fun at crowded R.J. flights 


corps and mkny o.he, 
y sg anian snd foreign personal!- 

* m 

WiSihs : G* wam » 800 w 

kj* ^ Rsflqs Oassern ol irbld. 
flnniJi® been granted hii PhD in 
"wearing from the University of 
oS^.tlte' United States. Dr 
sdSSM* a flreduate of Jerim 
n^Adary Schbcti, the University 
Michigan State 
and his wife Sahar 
children, Doha, Ayman, 


Khoury, Marriott Hotel s Halle 
Aguilar and Samir Daqqaq, 
salem International's Abdut-Ran- 
man Al-Qutub, Royal Jordanian s 
Aqel BHtaji, Colonel laedin Zaza, 
our friends from A!-Rai and the 
Jordan Times, Mahmoud Ai- 
Kayed. Raja Al-lssa, G«o r S® 
Hawatmeh, Zuhalr AJIounl, Fahd 
Al-Rknawl, Director of Press and 
Publications Musa Al-Keilanl, Sul- 
tan Hattab from Sawt Al-Shaab, 
Munir Al-Durra, Minteter o Rel - 
gious Affairs Dr Abdul-Azlz Al- 
Khayyat. Jamil Barakat, Jawad 
Maraqa, Haidar Murad, Ahmad 
Al-Anani, Abdallah Al-Khatib, 
Egyptian Embassy Press ^unset- 
tor Sami Al-Sharbini, USlSs Jim 
Smith, Abdul-Rahmen Abu 
Rabah. Ambassador Fahd AI Issa, 
Regency Hotel's Sami Bawallw* 
newly-appointed Secretary Gener- 
al of the Arab Economic Unity 
Couml Dr Hanl Al-Khasawneh, 
Lobaneae Ambassador Butros 
Ziadeh, Mustafa Abu Llbdeh. 
Sudanese ambassador Radwan 
Mahsoub. Colonel Mohammad 

Al-Hwranl, Colonel l^ahlmHarb, 

Yarmouk Untverrty s M^g Ohan- 
ma. General Khaled Tarawneh 1 
Director of Civil Defence and many, 
many others. All were wetcomedby 
the board members, administ a 
tore, staff reporters, editors, prin 

ters and othflT essential mambas 
1 of the Dustour and Jerusalem Sta 
family, headed by M^moud &■ 
Shenf. Kamel Et-SlierH, Ibrahim 

Sakktjtw, Ab<tol-Sntam «-Taraw- 

rieh and Yottwe* Amman. We ar* 


all looking forward to celebrating 
our silver anniversary Inshaallan, 
and many happy returns. 


them more successes, a Merry 
Christmas and a very Happy New 
Year. * * * 


• Lina Subelhi, pharmacist, 
daughter of Dr. S. subelhi, Deputy 
Health Minister, returned from 
Moscow last Tuesday after a 10- 
month stay there for health 
reasons. Her parents gave a lun- 
cheon party on her honour which 
was attended by members of the 
family and friends. Among those 
present were Dr. Bassam Saket, 
General Secretary of the Royal 
Court. Dr. I. Haj Hassan, a private 

orthopaedic surgeon, and Dr. 

Munlb Saket, a teacher of Pharma- 
cy In the University of Jordan. 

* * * 

• The children's Christmas parly 
Given by the Donne Italian® di 
Jordanian for the orphan® at te 
mnvent of the Franciscan Sisters 
In* Wadi W-Seer was a great suc- 
S,ss one of the Italian ladles told 
The Star. She said foe PWJ 1 ™™ 
of singing, dancing and skits per- 
formed by the children was not only 
MauHM. but netted some jundafw 

thB orphanage. Prizes -J n ° , ‘J d J d 
some dinner vouchers at hotels, 
hut thn bio orize, a weekend in 
SULba was won by Mr and Mrs 
Pteriulfll BeregglannL The Italian 
ladies, who formed a club last year, 
continue to be of great assistance 
to needy causes ind civic actiw- 
te “nd toft Jordaiiian cornmuniW 
. wishes to thank ihem and wish 


• The League of Sports Writers 
held a reception on Tuesday at 

their new Jabal Al-Hussein premis- 
es to celebrate the success of their 
header's Race" held last week 
Sportsmen and women gathered 
with sports writers, school and 
college officials, Security Officers 
and others at the party. Guest of 
honour was Dr Eld Dhayyat, Minis 
ter of Youth. Also attending wa s his 

predecessor, now ^an ot the Col 
lege of Physical Education at Jor 

dan University. Dr Abdallah 


Esplr, Akram Shenaaen, 

At- Hazay meh, Hisham ] 

t l i/hAifid Aw wad, Rfl 1uB 
fijfc Vtb1 and Others. | 

Token presents were given those i 
who contributed to the buc«bb of 
the race, Including Colonel Abde _ 

^sns&oXhWmS 

M h a°avriahand Captain Ismail FrelL 
to mention General Nassouh 
Muhleddln. Supervising the party 
was President of tne League 
Mohammad Jamil Abdul-Qaa^r, 
Rlza Al-Masrl, our own Mustafa 
Salehand Khuloud At-Ja’ount, 
and colleagues from the other 
Jordanian papers. 


fnlerContlnental Hotel on Saturde - 
in honour of Japanese Ambassador 
AUira Nakayama who has |u-3t 
terminated his mission In Jordan. 

Ttie banquet was attended by 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs Secret 
nry General, Mablh AI-NImr, Chic 1 
of Political Section Di. Nesut • 
Batayneh, Ministry Senior Off- 
ciais, the Dean of the Diplomat!. 
Corps in Jordan, Ambassador c 
i Qatar Sheikh Hamad Bin Mohan, 
mad Bin Jabar Al-Thanl and t : 
number of foreign and Aran 
ambassadors accredited to 
Jordan. 

* * * 

• The Administration department at 
UNRWA Headquarters here in Am- 
man celebrated tho birthday of one 
of their senior staff members Flfi 
Hlshmeh, last week. A special : 
guest was Ryojl Tateyama, heau | 
of Administration and Special Pro- 
jsets. 

• Jordanian artist Samir Maahah's 
exhibition was opened on Saturday : 
at the Spanish Cultural Centre by 
Usamah Mikdadl, the Assistan: 
Director General of the Departmen ■ 

of Culture and Art. The Director of 
3 the Spanish Cultural Centre, 
t Tahseen 'Ojell, was there, as well 
- as artists Khalid Khrela. Moha- 
r mad Kaitouqa, Yousof Badawl, 
and Jamal ‘Ashour. 

d The artist’s 36 water colours, 
s currently on display, feature 
>f Sameer in his first solo exhibition of 
s- caricatures and scenery. 

? The scenery part contains a col- 
!" Lection of nature and landscapes 
k depicting the four seasons in 
" shades of blue, violet, pink, green 
and yellow-orange, 

In S8meer’8 impressionist nature, 
it- done from the Imagination, is a 
la harmonious blend of pastels, en- 
rs. hancsd with feathery strokes ot 
se black crayon reflecting his creativ- 
of tty and mastery with colours. 

ft Sameer’s caricatures picture 
»d ancedoles of social and profes- 
Ll sionai life appealing to the viewer £; 
uh sense of humour and art. A beggsi 
with ragged clothes saying w 
iufl accept visa card", and a computer 
er, issuing a statement “that man;' 
afa employees are found redundant 
in i are among Sameer s P' c *. ur ,f r ' 
her which reflect the funny side of \\te. 

Proceeds of this exhibition wii. 
qo to the Spanish Alumni Club 1 1 ; 
asrl Amman. The show continues uni 
dan 31 December. 
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MUSEUMS 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and cos- 
tumes over 100 years old Also mosaics 
from Madaba and Jerash «lh to iBlh 
centuries) The Homan Theatre. Amman 
opening hours: 9000 am. - 5 pm 
Year-round. Tel. B5170O. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: Has 
an excellent coUeellon of the antiquities 
of Jordan. Jabal Al Qal a [Citadel Hull 
Opening hours: 9:00 a.m.-5 00 p.m. (Fri- 
days and official hllidaya 1000 a.m. to 
4.00 p.m.) Closed Tuesdays. 

Jordan National Gallary; Contains a 
collection of palnlings, ceramics, and 
sculptures by contemporary Islamic art- 
ists Irom most of the Muslim countries 
and a collection ol pointings by IBlh 
Century ortenlanst artiste. Muntaznh. 
Jabal Luweibdeh. Opening hours 1000 
a.m. - 1.30 pm. and 3.00 p.m. - 8.00 
pm. Closed Tuesdays. .Tel. 8301 28. 

Martyr's Memorial (Military Museum): 
Collection of mSilary memorabilia dating 
from Ihe Arab Revolt ol 1918. Sparta 
City, Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
aiii.-4.00 p.m. Closed Saturdays. Tai 
684240. 


TilARY 


CALENDAR 


CHURCHES 


Christmas Services 

At Da la Salle, at midnight Christmas Eve, and on the 

S35. r 11 am » and 6 P m * the Armenian 

Catholic Church at 5:30 an the 24th and 9:30 am on 
the 25th; at St. Ephraim's at 1 1 pm on the 24th, a 
special service far Assyrians at 9 am on the 25th, and 
at 9 am. on the 26th and the 27th; at the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at 8:30 pm on the 24th and at 
10:30 am on the 25th; at the Church of the 
Annunciation at 11 am on the 24th and at 7 am on 
the 25th; at the Anglican Church at 1 1 pm on the 
24th and at 9 am on the 25th; at the Armenian 
Orthodox Church at 5 pm on Ihe 24th, at 8:30 on the 
25th and at 9 am on the 26th; Terraeanta Church In 


Italian at 1 1 pm on the 24th and In Arabic at 10 am on 
the 25th: and the Amman International Church will 
hold a Christmas Eve service at 6 pm at the home of 
one of the members - Tel 641287. 

Exhibitions 

"The Architecture of Mamluk Jerusalem" Is at the 
National Gallery of Fine Arts until 30 December. 

Works by Samir Maseh are being shown at the 
Spanish Cultural Centre until 31 December. 

At the Alla Art Gallery, works by Ahmad Na'wash 
continue through 24 December. i 


St. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
Jabal Amman. Tel. 624690. 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
Catholic Jabal Luwolbdeh, Tel. 637440. 

Da la Sallo Church (Roman Catholic > 
Jabal Huaaeln. Tel. 661767. 

Terraeanta Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal LuweJbdeh, mass In Italian langu- 
age. meet every Saturday at 6:30 pm. 
Tel 622366 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdali. Tel. 623641. 

Anglican Church (Church of (he 
Redeemer) Jabal Amman. Tel. 026383 

Armenian Catholic Church Aahrafieh, 
Tel. 771331. 

Armanlna Orthodox Church Ashrafleh. 
Tei 776261. 

81. Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
Ashraflah, Tel. 771761. 

Amman International Church Inter- 
denominational): meets al Southern 
Baptist School In Shmeiaenl, Tel. 
877634. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church Jabal 
Btt2g5 0,h Clrcle ‘ fRav ‘ N ' Smlr ). Tel 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Algeria — 

Argentina 

Buenos Alrei — 

Australia 

Adelaida 

Brisbane 

Canberra 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Sydney 

Auatrla 


~ 213 
— 84 

Denmark 45 

— 61 

- 8 

~Z7~62 

Companhagen (outer) 

Ecuador ... ... 593 

Quito 

Egypt 20 

Cairo 


3 

— ~43~ 2 


Eire — — . - 

Dublin 

Cork 

Finland — - 


Bahrain . .. 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

zzz 

- 973 

— 32 

Helsinki 

France . 

Parle - 

Brussels - 

2 


urozir .... 55 

Rlode Janeiro oi 

Brazirie fl1 

Bulgaria — 350 

Greece _ 

Athens/ Piraeus . 
India . . 

anna 
Canada 
Ottawa 
Chile 

2 

— 1 
613 

New Delhi 
Bombay _ 

Santiago 

Cyprus . . 

- 2 

And all cltleB with 
Jng with 1, 2, 3, 4. 


353 

1 

21 

358 

go 


268 

30 

l 

91 

812 



22 


Czechoslovakia 

Prague . 


21 

42 

2 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


Algerian — — — -- 841271/2 

Arab Republic of Yemen 642361/2 

Australian 673246/7 

Austrian H.. 64463S 

Austrian Embassy/ commercial 

SHS* 674760/874862 

664148 

b fl !S n — 676683 

842169/642183 

838386 

ciS".r 

Cypnia Honorary Consulate 842663 

CHeho^ovaklan 666 1 Q6/ 6 

Danish Consulate General 622324 
Finish Consulate (Visas) 623443 

French .641273/4 

German , .. 641361 

German D.R. 819361/2 

Graak 672331 

Hungarian 674916 

Indian 637262 

— 639331/2 


SMin • — 1 639331/2 

Kalian ■ 638185 


-642486/7 

Yugoslavian — — - , - 80S 1 07 

BE?' 878135/8 

Hsf® ~ 886118 

6413B1 

Moroccan - — . 641481/2 

63 7967/6251 BA 

gKoV..7 -___j : *»» 
— iilJif 

PPopla’a Republic of ChiiuT~ 886136 

PJWppmee — : _ 645181 

•2?J5 H ; 637153 

Saudi Arabian : ZZZ. JiaiSa 

66.0748/6 

622140 

SEEtaf* -844261/2 

Syrian . 

TuHtaS" 674 ?° 7 '8 

li n !f5 —I 644369 

fjnltad Kingdom — •, 84 1261 

UnR«i Stales ol America 04437 1 

Delegation of Ihe EEC ~ 666191 

UNDP ! 668171/7 

UNRWA 669194/6 • 

Far East Commarolal : 

OJ'Hc*r r 0lwa n ) -_.__.L_, 671630 

UNICEF 629571 

Consulate of Sri Lanka 646312 


Arab Air Cargo 674191/95 

Aeroflot > 641510 

Air France S66055/667625 

Air India 678B8B-9 

AlrLanka 656377/651799 

Alitalia 626203 

Amarloan Afrllne 669068 

Arab Wlnqa 894484 

Austrian Airline 

— 7,-- 637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines 665909 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Allways 662111 

Cathay Pacific 624363 

'Chinese Airlines 

S3 7380/ 667028 

Egypt Air 63001 1 

Emirates Alrlinsa 

— 662141/678321 

Gulf Air — 653600/653613 

Hungarian Airlines 630295 

Iberia 637827/644036 

Iraqi Airways 628696/626598 

Japan Air Lines 6 3087 9 

K.L.M. 62217B 

!&»■£, AW 1 "** — 676624/682236 

Kuwaiti Airways — •- 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines 64383 1/2 

Uinhanaa — iini7d4 

Malaysian Airline 601744 

in : 639575/663446 

M-E-A. _ _ 636 104 

Olympic 630126/638433 

■ iA -1 1 ^ __ 626981 

FhMiw'AMnM 670165 

Polish Airlines 6 2598 1 

Oantaa 641430/655447 

Royal Jordanian 66214 1 

Romania Airlines 

L 637350/687028 

Babane Belgian Airlines 

o_ llH |“ * — — - 675B8B-9 

Saudla — — , 630333 

Scandinavian Alrlipes 
Si^ . - po.. Alrl.ne. ' 


Indonesia 

Jakarta — 

Italy 

Rome _ 

Iraq 

Baghdad ... 

Japan 

Tokyo 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

Kuwait - 

Korea .... 

Seoul 

Libya 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco - „ 

Fez 

Rabat 

.Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam _ 

North Yemen 

AIBeyda , 

Hodeldah 

. Sadaa 

Talz 

Nigeria 

Lagoa 

Norway ... 

Oslo 

Oman 

Pakistan - 

Karachi — _ 

Lahore 

Peshawar 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad _ 
Paraguay -- 

Asuncion -- . _ 

Peru — _ 

Lima 

Philippines 

Manila- 

Poland 
Warsaw 
Qatar 

Romania .. ..■ 

Saudi Arabia 

Al-Khobar :. 

At-Madlna --- 
Dammam 
Jeddah 


62 

21 

39 

6 

— 954 

— 1 

81 

3 

264 

2 

— 965 

82 

2 

— . 2 IB 

21 

60 

3 

62 

6 

— 212 

6 

— -ir 

— 20 
10 

— 967 

6 

3 

6 

4 

— 234 

— 1 

-^-47 

— —2 

— 968 
92 

— 21 

L- 42 

— 621 

61 

r— 695 

54 

61 

14 

63 


Sudan Airlfnaa _ 
Swiss Air (G.8.A.) 

8wIbb Air _ . 

Syrian Air — 

Thai Airways - 


676177/676186 
— ~ 662111 

-642943/541606 

1— 629831 

622147 

004649/6371 95 


Traps World Airline 

rr; . - : ■ . r— — 82 3430/622684 

AfrWay^i . — _ 1 622324 /0 

. Turkish Alrffnes . , • 4 

.;j— 869102 /659 112 

Teman la -Yemen Airways 628176 

Yugoslav Airlines — ■ 604911 



Tunisia _. 

Tunis 

Turkey 

Ankara ... _ 

Istanbul 

UAE 

Abu Dhabi 

Alman _ 

Al Ain 

Dubai - 

Fujairah 

Ghyalhl 

Ras al Khalmah 

Sharjah 

Umm Al QuwBln 

Western Area (Jabel) 

Dhana, Ruwala) 

UK 

London 

Uruguay 

Monterldao 

USA 

New York 

Washington _ 

Venezuela - 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia __ 

Belgrade 


-- 218 

— - 90 

41 

97T 

. 2 

- 6 

3 

.. 4 

70 

52 

77 

6 

6 

52 

44 

1-898 

_ 2 

212/718 

202 

5B 

2 

— 38 
11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman qovernorate -->.—.891228 

Amman Civil Defence 108. 190 

Civil Delance Irbld 

.7—- 271293, 273131 

Civil Defence QuwBlemeh 

- 770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla B7306 

Ambulanoa 163,775111 

Amman downtown fire brldgade 
— - - - 198 

630341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence rescue — 861111 

rlra headquarlere 522090-3 

Police rescue 

162,621111.637777 

Police haadquertera 639141 

Trefllo police 896390/ 1 

Electric Power Co. 

X —: . - . — 636381 /4, 624881 

Municipal water complaints 

Queen Alla Inti. Airport 771126/8 
(08)53330/00 

hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre 

Khalldl Maternity, j. Amn? 1 38 13/32 

AMleh Maternity, J. Affln. 844281/6 

Jabal Amman Maternity _?. 4 824382 

Malhae, J. Amman 636140 

Palestine, Shmelsanl 664171/4 

Shmelsanl Hospital 669131 

UnhwiHy Hospital 845845 

Al-Muashar Hospital 667227/9 

u l, “ 668127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdali 664164/6 

ItallaAiAI-Muhalraan — 777101/3 
AI-Baitilr, J. Ashraflah 

Army, Marks — B9l61l/i| 
n Afla Hospital — 802240/60 
Ama) Hospital — 674155 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television 7731 1/10 
Raqio Jordan 1 . 77411 1 / i‘g 

MlnMryof T6urfiS^IVl # J}ji5? 

Hots| complaints — 666412 

Price complaints — 6B1178 

Telephone Information — - . 1 2 

itoraan arid Middle East calls 10 

Overseas calls 17 

Repair aervice '' ; ^ \ 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Roval Culture Centre 
American Centre 

American Centre Library __ 64155, 

British Council ... naHiif? 

French Cultural Centra _ W, 

Goethe Institute . 8 4„2; 

Soviet Cultural Centre . 64490 

Spanish Cultural Centre 524041 

Turkish Cultural Centre . _ 53077- 

Haya Arts Centre 5661 81 

Huaae'n Youth City 557151/] 

Y.W.C.A. 64178; 

T.W.M.A. 66425 

Amman Municipal Library 

Unlv. of Jordan Library 64355! 

Cinemas 

Rainbow 2JJ}g 

Raghdan 

Baaman UeioiaJ 

Sports Clubs 

Al Jiuaeeln Sports 

^hodw'ciub - '.I 810481 

Royal Automobile 

C,ub - • - B 1 54 10 

5°Y fl J Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Cheag Club 87371*1 

Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


hotels 


Amman 


Holiday Inn . . 

Marriott 

Regency 

Jerusalem 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East . . . _ 

Grand Palace - 

Tychs . > 

International 

San Rock — 

Alla Getaway . . _ . 

Amra .. 

Plaza - . .. 


. 063100 

660100 

650000 

— 665094 

— - — 641361 

665166 

665181 

— - - 667150 

661121 

- 861114 

841712 

813801 

(08) 61000 

— 815071 

- 874111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

Al-Manar . . _ 

AI-CBzar . 

Coral Beach ... 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


. 2426 

4341 

- 4131 
.. 3521 
... 4333 
2056 


Rent-a-Car 


Shakhahlr 

Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Kadfl _ 

Al-Labadi 

National 

Nebo 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman . - 

Al-Rimal - 

Al-Safd 

Al-Samsr 

Satelite 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

Trust 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avia) 

Amman 

Arabian 

Avls-Jarrer 


Budget 

Budget 

Da’aa 

Dlranl 

Europcar 

Europcar 

Europcar — 

Europcar 

General Services 

Gulf 

Inter Rant 


806669 

. 885181/885153 

315456 

. .Z 813584 

639197/8 

816792 

605501 

072424 

839561 

867439 

771707 

_ 626787/621471 

604904 

'll 671931 

' 873312 

II 886121/9 

874105 

- M4 « 42, 5)JS 

~ " I 688327 

641350 

. 08/51021-61071 

09/802210 

HZ- - 673312 

604239 

T 669970 

I. 660801 

H 601360/60 

601360 

816071 

639197 

674-100 

860902 

I 869378/869398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries S 60 
Europe and Africa S 90 
U$, Japan & others $ 130 

All 1 rates Include First Class Mail- 
Send drafts to The Star. P.0 Box 
591, Amman - Jordan 
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puz zles. 


Cross words 


1 Demesne 

house 

iPiirfc 

I GilL houses 

II Runoff io wctl 
is Japanese 

woman diver f 

II Lumberjacks 

contest 

-\i Hock and sack 
ISA buoy 

19 In any way 
Rf Magpie's 

activity 

)2 Walled up 

jj ‘•-•-Death : 
Grieg 

■26 Firs! son 
Thirty, in 
Parts 
29 Veto 
P Some are 
controlled 
14 Bank client 
j9 Wood sorrel 
39 Causes of 
• harm 
37 Ordinance 
28 Excels 

. 41 Hotey utensil 
I 43 Makes believe 

44 Welly's “The 
— Heart" 

45 Sister In a 
Chekhov play 

46 Cablegram 

47 Sale-seeking 

K 'rson 
ey Wesi.for 
i Truman 
S4 Trace 
55 Exile Amin 
57 Leghorn’s land 
58 Prcdella 
topper 

59 Cashew, e.g. 

60 Radon, 
formerly 
61 Burgess 
crealures 
62 Episcopy 
62 Canadian 
peninsula 


DOWN 

1 British roynl 
slublus 

2 I.(k]|1<sI 

3 H<‘|irimimilu> 
inis 

4 1'roriuciiiK an 

I'ffWl 

5 l-.miilnli's S«m 
AdHtllh 

6 SlISJK'lUlS 

7 liigtiiril 
H S it lun 

in'uimimih 
9 Artist’s 
activity 

10 Round building 

11 Opposite til 
apterous 

12 Kind of vimoii 

13 Aiiciioncer’s 
cry 

21 Loran Ridd. 

Doune 

23 RlulloS 

26 M arc'll nlnnn 

27 Whai sumo 
experiences do 

28 Akin on 
mother's side 

29 Vocal qualities 

30 fiavv the gl.id 
eye 

3! Braid 
32 Less used 
34 Small. swe»'l 
nr.mp.es 
36 Spier 

39 1Vio|»oi.ii v 

40 Anlei 

41 Jiilifoi Mime 
flfiks 

42 SlujUtishiU'f!* 
44 Pandowdy 

46 Emulate Rice 
nr Oates 

47 Type of pally 
4H lluwainin city 
49 Aware nr 

51 Has vitllrs 

52 Askew 

53 Actress Duly 
56 I*' it imp. 


CHESS 




liSiH iii uni 

SSiSSui iiiim 

" Hiii ihi 

UiuSSS HIHHtaill 

38SS8 »■■■■■■■■ 

SSiuaiSSS B “M«" 

aB SBS B i.BSS BBB 

juriSSii aiiiBBi 
iiiii iii i!!!! 


Sdlniicni to ITevious Piuelu 


F R A T S 


iSDElELi ujuvii K « s == 

BDHQQ QE1D QBQBB 

DCBCal a QEB||ECD 

QBC3D0 taBQDBQBBB 

BEHBQOC1BB SOBCB 
QBBDBQQS QBgBBE, 

bqbq 

BEBQQ0Q QBDgSRPi 

ddbbb dqo umm 

nDDr' 71 mnnrrni 


Bhi ssq mm 




m 





• 



■x” L 




. 1 


:l 

ft. 


Mqrey v Belyavsky, Suk- 
humi 1972. Black ito move i 
dangerous passed pawns, 
which white is trying to con- 
join With his rooks. Can 
Black win by iai P-Q8<Qi 
P— HB(Q» to i u UHtercnt 
move or id) not nt uli. 


Alex Milder Helvnvsky 31. 
ranked No 3 in tjjf 
after Km|H»v iiml Ka.ip.iroV. 
hI.iys in Iziiidim Uiiiuirmw. 
Ilelvovakv 1« u»ij 
trarililniial I.loytls Hunk im-r- 
iinliuim) ni the I ort l-iiu- 
llutel from August JI-JO Alsu 
in tlie )nO-pi.iyer llaW on 
world woman elnunplon Cnln- 
urdaiiid/e uni! Britain a No I 
John Nunn- Plus U l-* 3 
8.1a every afternoon, ana 
spectator admission Is 413 

Chess solution 

t a Black u on bn I . ■ • 
H—B7 vh! 2 K*n. P -O c *. 
j RxQ. B-K cfi. 4 K/H. 
P-tid-V t :h ulus, fb/ taiji 

to I . - P— US-Q. - 
B*Rl 3 nxP ch and 4 
7i— Q4. n'litle ffll /«« I'fof 
P- Qs -O; 2 tlx.P vh! 
K ii3 CKBI? 3 ft-** 

matet: 3 R *Q. B • R. 4 

R — KB4 


■* i V ••• 


•V i ;..-.v ,V| u 


JUNIOR X-WORD 





0. Otn’o wne. 
I&m frome.-2fl, 
:b the mod. • 


U & 

e! a» 

is sS 
.a & 

to . K . 

.' n r o 

■5 c«g 

ii 

'tfi 


BRIDGE 


North 
4 A :i H 

Z 10 4 2 
... 4 3 2 

A mo 

Uhl 

6 J Hi H *f * K Q 9 fl 
• o h .. 0 1 

0 III « 6 i 

4 K U 4 2 A ifl 4 3 
Mouth 

6 3 

7 A K J 6 5 3 
;■ A K Q J 

A A Q 

Healer South : 0»me all- 
Few things are more annoy- 

inE than to pick up a ve, > 

bfi hand, stop in what seems 
So be a wfo contract, then go 
down when obviously a dlttet 
T. n i niiiy would nave 
S!eJd y All this happened 

to South on the deal above- 
cK“.«JTa«. 

SPS 

Ker y he dU Sgf>t. 

about a first-round 

KTas? T 

wouid fc c'o 11 ;. 

gists 

^"•SsTsSs 

kink. 


™H!W. 
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JEANE DIXON’S 



ARIES — 21 March- IQ April I 

Olliers will be most co-operative if you apeak your mind this week. I 
Your chanceB for concluding a business deal are excellent. Love and l 
money play a key role in what you decide lo do. Emotional confusion | 

could Jeopardize on-golns negotatlons. Sea things as they really are. 1 
Keep a new relationship under warps until you real more sure of it. some « 
great news will be announced soon. | 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May J 

This week's mood will be playful, but you must concentrate on work I 

Gel busy! The financial aspects ol a plan deserve sc/u,l "y-Jj a, f 1 'J * s I 

your apirlls. Think positive when dealing with difficult peo^. A te e- 
phone call signals the beginning of many good Ihlngs. You “Uld get a I 

second chance In field you love. Traveling lor health or business wkl be I 

worth the expense. 1 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 Jun« 

You have a head start on Ihe competllion. Slay mm I 

relationship as well. A financial situation is changing. Keep a close >eye I 
0 n your assets. Guard against getting shortchanged. Partner la more I 
sensitive lo your ideas and needs. Long-term financial security should I 
be a top priority now. Concentrate on paperwork to clear the decks al I 
place of employment. I 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July J 

Stay on your toes! The day could be full of surprises. You will be up to 

own problems. You and a sibling draw closer together. I 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 1 

Keep your emotions in check. A 'e^ersWp position **g**£g£ I 

mmmmsp 1 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

clear up. Give credit where due. 

I LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

SSr 

Someone thinks about making a commltmenl. j 

SCORPIO — 23 Ociober-2 1 November 

M,dd„ y is » •»«, 

Contact with thoso al soBak from the heart. Career ad- 

lunities. Romanco rea ^ e ^ fi p i 0 fa V ei|i n n oxpecl lo find new admirers. 

vancement ^ ^h^resdve a serlousdlffere nee of opinion. Ma- 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-2 1 December 

Reconsider any travel <5 der P 0r ^ la 

poned. Investment s^emea 

helpful early In the week Show you ph _ avoid them. Handle 

Trarei - maM ara sub - 

ject to dBlay. Rida with the tide. 
tapriCOFN — 22 December- 19 January 
A good week .0 

aSK v^s’Sn^nd -> " 

Svoured. Forget past grievances. 

AQUARIUS 20 January- 18 February 

A Joyful surprise will tjJWjj] iSvatSeVes^A stroke of 

r^^ ac rr a e ra^r r - 

“enabling you a d ccnlldenee. Oiler en- 

KSo V e"en“ f MS®?* >» -• re ™ fded ' 

PISCES IS F«bruary-20 March 

Friction ccu,d 

tighter rsln 0I } . yW L 8 J?a tfB nina vary special. Dress your best. Flnan- 
friendship could make ^ the e vering ^ Consult with male or husi- 

dal Si . rinvee tS.ents. II unable to decipher the 

MfSk S ZSSt to“explain lie meaning. 


fetar 


Telephone: 664153/4 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 
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comics 





’Heyl I can hear the traffic! 1 


Shark nerds always ran the projector 


Early business failures 


By GARY LARSON 


"Ooool Oooof ... Are you a 
good witch dr a bad witch?" 


'Rustyl TWo points!' 


we should sand between coals.' 
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waves 


TV guide 




' 

Channel 0 
2 ' 




- . 


French 

Programmes 


* 05.50 - La Mafia, last epi- 
sode: Canito's wife gives Cn- 
lani documents which convict 
the Mafia and a list of their 
names, but death and blood 
don't stop. 

• 07.00 - News In French. 

* 07.15 - The 10th Inter- 
national Circus Festival in 
Paris. This week: Canada and 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 


r- , • .1 r 

i '.>v.hY: 

\:30 "»J } £ 








V. , • 




Sunday 

* 05.50 - Run Carnot. t:ps 
50: A drama series. 

* 06.20 - Lecole De* Fans. 
This week's guest is the singer 
C. Jerome. 

* 07.00 - News In French. 

* 07.15 - French Varieties. 

Monday 

’ 05.55 - L Agonie de L'Ai- 
gle, / part 3: Lost part about 
the exile, death, and the bin ml 
of Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
Island of St. Helen after Ins 
defeat at Waterloo. 

* 07.00 - News In French. 

' 07.15 - Thu weekly sport 
magazine. 

Tuesday 

* 06.30 - La Raison Perdue. 
— A French Feature Film - • 
Sonia accuses her parents ol 
killing Michel Carno who used 
lo work for them. They think 
ahe has lost her mind. 

* 07.00 - News In French. 

* 07.15 - Un Deux De Plus: 


Next week... 


lipp^ imM 

^ : .. •• • ; j 


MW <- 

iffiihr t life :=. 

This week is episode 5 of •‘Floodtide". 

A v.mety pioiiutmimr » >t the ■ oii.au - Pronch Varieties / 

latest Fmru.h :;un»r- .uul cruiiiic- lipunat piogramnie fur llm Now 

Hus '.vei>k: La (iroii|i»! Imui|»- Year. 

Werineqdav * ,,M, ° ‘ NuWR 1,1 l ,imch 

weanesaay . . , Kronen ViiriulHis. 

* <)b.2b ■ Ui.mips. CrlAau 

Llyjiiu;:. A vaimty prinjriiminu rriQ«y 

w,U, M.chul L>uu:knr. . t)b30 . r : rnnch Font 

* 07 .00 - Now:. In I lunch. ,; i[(1| 

* 07 t5 - Aiijuurtniui lilt Jui- . qq - Nows In Frond 

dame, a local magi.z.ne. . ‘ Monde Sr 


Thursday 


06.00 - Hue Car nut. tips. 


New Year’s special surprise from 

The Jerusalem Star 

More than you ever expected from 

Gary Larson 


Friday 

* 05.30 - French Fonluro 
Film. 

• O7.00 - Nows In French. 

• 07.15 - Lo Monde Salon 
Goorijua. 

English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

• 08:30 Sorry, "Amaze 
Your Friends' : Tim attends a 
course on "self assertion , and 
when he asserts himself with 
Mother his girlfriend finds him 
quite engaging! 

■ 09.00 Sat. Variety Show. 

• 10:20 Feature Film. Crime 
Knows No Age". 


t * ;vi ■. ■* w 1 '• - 


Divorce Is Changing America. 
Americans have gradually 
come to accept the high rate of 
divorce. But they are just 
boginning to understand that 
divorce can cause more than 
emotional pain and anguish. In 
this special NBC White Paper. 
Jane Pauley examines some of 
the fundamental changes that 
divorce is creating In our so- 
ciety today. Divorce is creating 
a separale class of impov- 
erished women. In many cases, 
divorced women endure unu- 
sual economic hardship after 
the end of their marriage, for 
modern American divorce laws 
presuppose full equality for 
both sexes in all areas, Includ- 
ing the workplace, despite the 
fact that for many women such 
equal earning potential does 
not yet exist. 

• 10:20 The Equalizer. 


Monday 


Sunday 


■ 08:30 Charles In Charge. 
09:10 One Part Doc. prog. 


Tuesday 


• 08:30 Kate & Allie. 

* 09:10 falcon Crest. 

• 10:20 Play. Motel du lac. 
An English Female author goes 
to spend her vacation alone in 
a hotel on an Island in Switzer- 
land. 


* 08:30 Farringlon Of The 
F.O.: Posted to a country 
where graft, corruption and 
banditry are the only growth In- 
dustries, Consul-General Har- 
riet Farrington is faced with a 
terrifying choice: death, dishon- 
our — or both. 

' 09:10 Remington Steele."S 
anta Claus Is Coming To 
Steele." 


• 10:20 The Last Part of The 
Best Seller. "Beggarman 
Thief". 


Wednesday 

• 08:30 Valerie. 

• 09:10 Well Being.'Neme 
Your Poison" Every culture has 
had its drugs; the problem with 
ours is that we have too many 
and like to mix them. Though 
no-one seems to know why we 
become addicted to poisonous 
pleasures, everyone knows 
how hard it is to give them up. 
The programme finds out how 
different people have coped 
with tobacco and alcohol ad- 
diction. and looks at a new 
problem — tranquillisers. 

• 10:20 Floodtide eps 5 "The 
Catch 

• 11:10 HI De HI, "Peggy's 
Big Chance" 

Thursday 

* 08:30 Censored Bloopers. 

• 09:20 New Cycle Preview. 

• 10:20 Feature Film. "Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes." Mari- 
lyn Monroe, Charles Coburn. 
Brassy musical about two girls 
— Monroe and Jane Russell — 
gone gold -digging In Paris. 


Friday 


* 08:30 Nothing Is Easy. 
*09:10 Moonlighting. 

■ 10:20 Falcon Crest. 


Make friends with 
OLD PARR 
Best De Luxe 

Scotch Whisky 



agents needed 

FOR 

gasket sealant 
AND 

AIR FRESHENERS 

Contact- Tel FAC A.P.S. 
a®?* 1 GlWton Drive, 

Tlx- o!R J 5n 9 , «nd U.K. 

*■’ ® 4011716 TAPS G. 


THE BEST OFFER 
in Amman and Aqaba 


LACOSTE 



SUBEIH FOR GARMENTS Tel. 82348S 

Amman - Bayader Wadi Al Seer - MAIN Sir, 

1) Opposite the mosque, 2) Near to ^ BuUd?nd 
Aqaba * Cornice Str., Daman Ejtimai Building. 

Tel. 316308 
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Natalie Warren-Green 

Special lo The Star 

LONDON — From behind the bat- 
tle lines of the besieged re- 
fugee camps of Beirut, two 
boys were brought to Britain 
for treatment of crippled limbs. 
Six months later, they returned 
home to an emotional welcome. 
The exemplary courage of the 
boy3, their will to survive, and 
their smiles flashed across TV 
screens, encapsulated for 
many the peculiar mixture of 
hope and tragedy in the Middle 
East. 

Many in the medical profession 
and charities openly acknowl- 
edge that the political problems 
that cause such heart-rending 
treatment of the Innocent 
would not go away easily, so 
the need now is to ease suffer- 
ing as much as possible. 

The problems seem to be parti- 
cularly severe in Lebanon, the 
Israeli-held West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, according to medi- 
cal experts baaed in London. 
The boys, Bilal Shebab, aged 
seven, one of 12 children of a 
Palestinian family from the 
oourj Al Bara] neh refugee 
camp, and Samir Ibrahim, aged 
nine, a Lebanese child, became 
paraplegic after they were 
wounded by snipers bullets. 

Bilal and Samir were brought to 
Britain, to be treated in a spe- 
c ,a| lze d hospital at Stoke Man- 
devllle, England, following Inter- 
, ventlon by Pauline Cutting, a 
doctor with the London-based 
charity MedicaF Aid for Pales- 
tinians (MAP). They returned to 
Beirut on 4 December, cheer- 
fully ready to take on the mur- 
kw deroue Hfestyte of the embat- 
tied city. Both were well on 
way to full recovery ae they 
were doted on by their families. 

Their story Is not typical, how- 
sver. Bilal and Samir were 
among 30 children shortlisted 
for special treatment In Britain. 
Se veral have gone to France 
and Holland. That group Itself 
was only a fraction of the com- ' 

UlS'K * ha * needs urgent medi- 
cal help in Beirut. J 

“One must not become com- 
placent about the situation as a , 
result of just one success 
story" said one MAP official. c . 
According to Mike Holmes, t 



With the lack of basic facilities, disesses ■ 
spread rapidly in the camps 

The heal th challenge 

Leba^ 


spokesman for MAP, "Although 
we do all we can to help the 
victims of war In Lebanon, It Is 
only under exceptional circum- 
stances that we are able to ar- 
range the transportation of pa- 
tients to England for treat- 
ment . 


( _‘We atlll have major problems to 
tackle, he said. "We try to do 
all we can to help displaced 
people in refugee camps as 
economically as we can, a task 
far from easy." 

Despite recurrent attacks, first 
from Christian Phalangiat for- 

2" from Shla Muslim 

Amal militia men, some 30,000 
Palestinians still live In the re- 


fugee camps, including Sabra 
and Chatlla, scenes of massa- 
cres In 1982, BourJ Al Barajneh 
and Mar Ellas. Not only are the 
Inhabitants short of normal 
health care, but the siege dur- 
ing March and April 1 987 
gravely underlined the lack of 
emergency help. 

Operating from its London 
headquarters, MAP has tried to 
fill that gap. Founded in Britain 
IL 1 ?? 2 as Palestinian Medical 
Aid, the charity was relaunched 
under Its new name In 1984. 
Among the Initiators of the re- 
launoh were British and other 
citizens who were in Lebanon 
In 1982 and witnessed the hor- 


rors of the Israeli invasion. 

Now, three MAP hospitals in 
Beirut camps offer treatment 
‘without discrimination and re- 
gardless of nationality, religion 
or political affiliation." The 
numbers of wounded and aick 
.children treated by doctors 
working free of charge for MAP 
runs into hundreds. Donations 
ensure a steady supply of me- 
dicines for treatment and im- 
munization programmes. 

During the spring siege and the 
following weeks, when Syrian 
troops entered Beirut to expel 
Amal militia men, medical 
teams such aa those of Pauline 
Cutting, the Malayslan-born 


Swee Chai Ang. Indian-^ 
If" Gflf 9esh and 
Wighton. of Edinburgh. 
in horrific conditions i 0 7, , 
the wounded. h 

With most communlcaiioni » 
by the siege, "they were for* 
the injured and sick with foJ 
medical supplies and often wlk 
proper anaesthetics," E 
recalled. Lebanese goverw* 
services were not only starved; 
funds; they also lacked stalls 
basic equipment, yet most r* 
overcrowded. 

Although the worst In the cu 
rent phase of Lebanon's civile 
seems to be over, monumental* 
flculties still confront the volute 
medical teams, ranging from 
cash crunch to the logistical pci 
lems caused by a fragile sear 
situation. 

Over the border, In Israel,^ 
tions for Palestinian sick e 
wounded also leave much to i 
desired, according to charity a 
medical officials. An Israeli rest 
cher quoted by the charity Wvo 
Want described facilities 
tals in the Gaza Strip as “ate 
and deteriorating" and sank 
conditions "at best abhorrent 

Israel’s recession has left 35: 
per cent of the active populate: 
the occupied territories wife. 
Jobs, while living standoffs aret 
fng eroded by a 200 pointin' . 
tion. A hospital bed in 3azacci 
the equivalent $£>.) a night, irti 
weeks of wages for many « 
kers, according to War on W 

Clinics run by the Urn 
Nations Refugee and W 
Agency (UNRWA), already shot 
. funds, are often out of medlcir* 
"The picture is grim," Wan 
Want said. 

The Gaza Strip is one oH 
world's most densely poouls! 1 

with a population 

600,000, 70 per cent of whomt 
refugees. Ae a result of ovi 
crowding, said one research 
quoted by War on Want, "the pc 
erty and health problems are sc 
erely intensified." War on Want 1 
among the charities active In t 
araa > though It says permlasl 
still Is awaited from Israel to op , 
a clinic. 1 

Natalie Warren-Green has writ 
ten frequently on current aff.ilh 
and Issues related to the 
loping world. 1 
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Cyclone islands fight back from disaster 

By John Madefey future. Damage throunhout the *** W * W 1 


By John Madefey 

Special to The Star 

HONIARA, SOLOMON Islands — 
Mature forests were uprooted and 

M™ G i?« brldoea torn down llke 

paper. Houses were ripped to shr- 
ed® ® nd whole villages buried 
under lands Ikies. Roads were 
obliterated by widespread flood- 
ing. One-third of the population 
piedled d8 ho,T,e,B8a and 67 peo" 

Oleaster came when oydone 
K 5® Islands 

Mav 1MR th Tf a0ifl0 earty °H 18 

ori^J 9 ? 8 - The exposed islands 
are no atrangera to cyclones, but 

on rirord* th0 m ° Bt devaatat| ng 

J"' U *L WW J 0W . houre ' the cy- 
clone caused winds or 60-60 
knots and brought 8.250 rmnof 
ffijT about on0 ‘ mth of the 
normal rfllnfa l | >n a year. 
SSSfSf*®* s ? 8 ? vere lhat thou- 
gf"? j£. pGop,e J had 10 abandon 
their homes and ollmb trees for 
safety. 

As dawn broke, the country's In- 
frastructure ;lay In ruins; homes- 
teads and smallholdings throu- 
ghout the islands were ruined as 
crops were lost and animals died. 

On the largest Island, Guadalca- 
nal, 70 per cent of the home gar- 
dens on which some 5.000 peoole 
rely for most .of . their food, were 
damaged, islanders faced a bleak 

. i . 
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future. Damage throughout the ar- 
area^otalled more than 1 $ 1Q6 mlfi- 

nte'Ka' 0 13 Wr - 

Estimates suggested that up to 

20 Kor { ? a nt * 0f * 011 p,am Production, 
ZO per cent of copra and 25 per 

cent of cocoa would be [oat In the 
£ following the disaster. 

Central Bank governor Tony Hu- 

&. CalOU L at0d tha country's 
H; , exchange deficit would 

J5S* u thflt P erio d because of 
cyclone Namu. 

While cash crop output Is taking 
time to recover, end some of the 

522i£!hS titf 2 rea ® are WnK 

r °? d ' a ^ nl Uue effort In 
aid co-ordlnaHon la helping this Is- 
tend state of 280,000 people re- 

J® 1 n ° rma J Quicker than any- 
one had dared hope. 

JSS a88 . 0S8,nQ the damage, the 
gowrrtment appealed for Je.3 

rah amh | n . , n fo r P at, ° na 1 aid for 20 

rehabilitation projects. Britain 
Australia and New Zealand. United 

^ a nI a 0 n8 A aflef1cle8 - ar| d the Eu- 
n immunity were quick to 
respond — - but there was a anag, 

cto J or haB different rules 
g* pr< S edu ' e ® for aid.'* said 
3°?® Mountain, the United 
Nations Development ' pro- 
gramme (UNDP) deputy resident 
represents In FIJI. "TheprobK 
of how to co-ordinate the aid and 
; how to ensure bureaucratic delays 


and confusion were kept to a mini- 
mum. 

..Jbe UNDP, which co-ordinates 
UN development projects world- 
wide, took on the task of helping 
to chsnnel aid from all donors Into 
the recovery programme. Donors 
were aksed to agree to make their 
normal aid rules secondary to the 
urgent needs of the Solomon 
Islanders, who needed the rehabi- 
litation programme to run fast and 
smoothly. 

“The Programme today is a re- 
10 0 co-ordinated 
a ,, u 1 key reas °n why so 
much has been achieved," said 
Mountain. 

One of the most pressing needs 
* as !? Z Bbulw thousands of da- 
SSfi h0U8S8 - A self-help rural 
housing reconstruction project 
was launched, with the govern- 
E® nt and donors supplying 
f! n H^foriate, but the people 
undertaking rebuilding themselves. 

Technical experts from the 
Geneva- based International Lab- 
{IL0) 8h owed 
hone? 8 , how t0 mak ® their 

baff rtSS ? er . t0 fl[ve th8m a 

bet er chance of resisting future 
SX Th8 Europ0an Commun- 
ro0fin 8 tor 

hor?^e h ? e L 8 nC0 C y Q,onQ Namu 
^destroyed nearly all the saga 

BJJJuJ 0 ® 8 which Islanders tradl-, 

SSSSw- 1 " 0 t0 mak ® roof8 - A re- 
markable recovery now Is taking 


place. Most houses have been re- 
built stronger than before. 

Malaria Js rife in the Solomon 
islands, where a few years ago an 
estimated one person In three suf- 
fered from the disease. Progress 
nas since been made with control 
measures such as spraying and 
tne wider use of mosquito nets. 

• By threatening water supplies, 
however, cyclone Namu threatened 

o wipe out that progress. Many 
village wells were choked by the 
mud and silt hurled around in the 
cyclone. Determined efforts were 
made to prevent a renewed out- 
break of malaria. 

The important thing waa to !m- 

PfSSffc water and aan!t atlon as 
quickly as possible,” said David 
ParWnson of the World Health Or- 
gan zatlon, (WHO), which was 
S25 0 tf l® Severn me nt on health 
°[ r ®ha bll Itatto n . Aid from 
Australia' plus technical help from 
WHO water engineers, has now 
brought new wells and low-cost 
pumps to many villages. Malaria Is 
m check — although the quality of 
the water still leaves much to be 
desired. "In some areas the whole 
w®*®! i ab| ® is contaminated," said 
a WHO engineer. 

Rebuilding roads and bridges 
a so has been crucial to recovery. 
Life came to a virtual standstill on 
the countr/B second largest Is- 
land, Malalta, because of severed 
transport, and communications 


links. Many people found it ditt*-«i‘ , 
to leave their villages; access j ; - 
towns, markets, clinics an 
schools was blocked. The ILO Wfl C 
given the task of uslni; a. u 
$86,000 UNDP grant for a ft k ^ 
road reconstruction project oi ' 41 n< 
island. 

Project co-ordlnator Charle '/ 
Williams said the task was not Jus ' 
to build roads but to do so In 
way that would allow maxima 
participation by local communities 
This has meant using labour- In 
tensive rather than capital- Inten- 
sive road-bufldlng methods. "Bui 
dozers are out — people are In,' 
Williams said. 

Dirt roads are currently beinj 
relald and surfaced, some will 
river gravel or local coral, whld 
gives a surface like bitumen. Logs 
people are being trained to main- 
tain the new roads. The co* 
ordlnated aid effort has helped the 
Solomon Islanders recover from 
the cyclone, but one aspect of ths 
recovery owes little lo aid. Subsis- 
tence agriculture — the home 
gardens — has shown remarkable 
resilience. While food aid was 
needed In the Immediate after- 
math of the cyclone, most gardens 
now have recovered to produce 
the varied range of tropical food- 
stuffs that the islanders enjoy- 
John Madefey, editor and publl' 
sher of the British-based maga- 
zine International Agricultural 
Development, recently visited 
the Solomon Islands. 
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Natalie Warren-Green 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — From behind the bat- 
tle lines of the besieged re- 
fugee camps of Beirut, two 
boys were brought to Britain 
for treatment of crippled limbs. 
Six months later, they returned 
home to an emotional welcome. 
The exemplary courage of the 
boys, their will to survive, and 
their smiles flashed across TV 
screens, encapsulated for 
many the peculiar mixture of 
hope and tragedy in the Middle 
East. 

Many in the medical profession 
and charities openly acknowl- 
edge that the political problems 
that cause such heart-rending 
treatment of the innocent 
would not go away easily, so 
the need now is to ease suffer- 
ing as much as possible. 

The problems seem to be parti- 
cularly severe in Lebanon, the 
Israeli-held West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, according to medi- 
cal experts based in London. 
The boys, Bilal Shebab, aged 
seven, one of 12 children of a 
Palestinian family Irom the 
Bourj Al Barajneh refugee 
camp, and Samir Ibrahim, aged, 
nine, a Lebanese child, became 
paraplegic after they were 
wounded by snipers bullets. 

Bilal and Samir were brought to 
Britain, to be treated In a spe- 
cialized hospital at Stoke Man- 
devllle, England, following inter- 
vention by Pauline Cutting, a 
doctor with the London-baaed 
charity Medical Aid for Pales- 
tinians (MAP). They returned to 
Beirut on 4 December, cheer- 
fully ready to take on the mur- 

V derous lifestyle of the embat- 
tled city. Both were well on 
way to full recovery as they 
were doted on by their families. 

Their story Is not typical, how- 
ever. Bilal and Samir were 
among 30 children shortlisted 
for special treatment in Britain. 
Several have gone to France 
and Holland. That group Itself 
was only a fraction of the com- 
munity that needs urgent medi- 
cal help in Beirut. 

"One -must not become com- 
placent about the situation as a 
result of |usl one success 
story," said one MAP official. 
According to Mike Holmes, 




With the lack of basic L 
spread rapidly in the camp 

The heali 


Freedom from illness remains illued, 
Lebanon and the Israeli-held terrltoh 
lem Is compounded by lack of emerge 
Now attempts are being made to increa, 
primary aim Is to ease suffering among, 
remain unresolved. 


spokesman for MAP, "Although 
we do all we can to help the 
victims of war In Lebanon, it is 
only under exceptional circum- 
stances that we are able to ar- 
range the transportation of pa- 
tients to England for treat- 
ment". 

"We still have major problems to 
tackle," he said. "We try to do 
all we can to help displaced 
people In refugee camps as 
economically as we can, a task 
far from easy." 

Despite recurrent attacks, first 
from Christian Phalanglst for- 
ces then from Shla Muslim 
Amal militia men, some 30,000 
Palestinians still live In the re- 


fugee camps, Includti. 
and Chatila, scenes of 
ores In 1982, Bourj Al L 
end Mar Elias. Not only a, 
inhabitants short of r\ 

health care, but the siege \ 

Ing March and April 1L ^ 

gravely underlined the lack \ 
emergency help. \ 

Operating from Its London \ 

headquarters, MAP has tried to \ 
fill that gap. Founded In Britain d, 

In 1972 as Palestinian Medical mb, 

Aid, the charity was relaunched D \ 
under Its new name in 1984. . . A 
Among the initiators of the re- irrtnn i 
launoh were British and other . P \ 
citizens who were In Lebanon A 

In 1982 and witnessed the hor- q siting SL 


.^rmant, "theilP 
-<itn problems are w: 
vrislfied." War on Want ’ 

• :'<g the charities active In 
^..ea, though It says permlw 
•Austin * a a waited from Israel to of « 

. a clinic. 
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Cyclone islands fight back from disaster 


By John Madeley 

Special to The Star 

HONIARA. SOLOMON Islands — 
Mature forests were uprooted and 
concrete bridges torn down like 
paper. Mouses were ripped to shr- 
eds and whole villages buried 
under landslides. Roads were 
obliterated by widespread flood- 
ing. One-third of the population 
was made homeless and 67 peo- 
ple died. 

Disaster oame when cyclone 
Namu Struck the Solomon Islands 
In the South Paoiflc early on 19 
May, 1986. The exposed Islands 
are no strangers to cyclones, but 
Namu was the moat devastating 
on record. 

In Just over four hours, the cy- 
clone caused winds of 50-60 
knots and brought 6,250 mm of 
rain — about one-fifth of the 
Islands' normal rainfall In a year. 
Flooding was so Bevere that thou- 
sands of people had to abandon 
their homes and climb trees for 
safety. 

As dawn broke, the country's In- 
frastructure lay In ruins; homes- 
teads and smallholdings throu- 
ghout the Islands were ruined as 
crops were lost and animals died. 

On the largest island, Guadalca- 
nal, 70 per cent of the home gar- 
dens on which some 5,000 people 
rely for most of their food, were 
damaged. Islanders faced a bleak 
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future. Damage throughout the ar- 
chipelago's 29,786 Sq Km land 
area totalled more than $10.5 mill- 
ion, equivalent to 13 per cent of 
national income. 

Estimates suggested that up to 
15 per cent of oil plam production, 
20 per cent of copra and 26 per 
cent of cocoa would be lost in the 
three years following the disaster. 
Central Bank governor Tony Hu- 
ghes calculated the country's 
foreign exchange deficit would 
double In that period because of 
cyclone Namu. 

While cash crop output Is taking 
lime to recover, and some of the 
worst affected areas are still Inac- 
cessible by road, s unique effort in 
aid co-ordination is helping this is- 
land state of 280,000 people re- 
turn to normal quicker than any- 
one had dared hope. 

After aeseeslng the damage, the 
government appealed for $6.3 
million In International aid for 20 
rehabilitation projects. Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand, United 
Nations agencies, and the Eu- 
ropean Community were quick to 
reepond — but there was a anag. 

"Each donor has different rules 
and procedures for aid," said 
Ross Mountain, the United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) deputy resident 
represents in FIJI. "The problems 
of how to co-ordinate the aid and 
how to ensure bureaucratic delays 


and confusion were kept to a mini- 
mum." 

The UNDP, which co-ordinates 
UN development projects world- 
wide, took on the task of helping 
to channel aid from al! donors Into 
the recovery programme. Donors 
were aksed to agree to make their 
normal aid rules secondaiy to the 
urgent needs of the Solomon 
Islanders, who needed the rehabi- 
litation programme to run fast and 
smoothly. 

"The Programme today is a re- 
markable tribute to a co-ordinated 
aid effort, a key reason why ‘so 
much has been achieved," said 
Mountain. 

One of the most pressing needs 
wee to rebuild thousands of da- 
maged houses. A self-help rural 
housing reconstruction project 
was launched, with the govern- 
ment and aid donors supplying 
help and materials, but the people 
undertaking rebuilding themselves. 

Tachnloal experts from the 
Geneva- based International Lab- 
our Organization (ILO) showed 
Islanders how to make their 
houses stronger to give them a 
better chance of resisting future 
cyclones. The European Commun- 
ity gave corrugated roofing for 
7,000 homes, since cyclone Namu 
had destroyed nearly all the saga 
plam trees which islanders tradi- 
tionally use to make roofs. A re- 
markable recovery now Is taking 


place. Most houses have been re- 
built stronger than before. 

Malaria Is rife In the Solomon 
Islands, where a few years ago an 
estimated one person in three suf- 
fered from the disease. Progress 
has since been made with control 
measures such as spraying and 
the wider use of mosquito nets. 

By threatening water supplies, 
however, cyclone Namu threatened 
to wipe out that progress. Many 
village wells were choked by the 
mud and silt hurled around In the 
cyclone. Determined efforts were 
made to prevent a renewed out- 
break of malaria. 

"The important thing was to Im- 
prove water and sanitation as 
quickly as possible," said David 
Parkinson of the World Health Or- 
ganization, (WHO), which was 
advising the government on health 
aspects of rehabilitation. Aid from 
Australia, plus technical help from 
WHO water engineers, has now 
brought new wells and low-cost 
pumps to many villages. Malaria is 
In check — although the quality of 
the water still leaves much to be 
desired, "in some areas ihe whole 
water table is contaminated," said 
a WHO engineer. 

Rebuilding roads and bridges 
also has been crucial to recovery. 
Life came to a virtual standstill on 
the country's second largest is- 
land, Malalta, because of severed 
transport and communications 


links. Many people found It dh 
to leave their villages; access 
towns, markets, ? l,nlc ® n ‘ 
schools was blocked. The IL(** 
given the task of uslnj 
$85,000 UNDP grant for a fc 
road reconstruction project o 
Island. 

Project co-ordinator C 
Williams said the task was nd 
to build roads but to do 
way that would allow rnf 
participation by local comm 
ThlB has meant using labw- 
tensive rather than capital- » 
slve road-bulldlng method* 
dozers are out — peep' 0 m 
Williams said. 

Dirt roads are currently 
relaid and surfaced, sew™ 
river gravel or local coral 
gives a surface like bitumen- 
people are being trained i | 
tain the new roada. JJJ 
ordinated aid elfol has 
Solomon Islanders 
the cyclonB. but one flS Pfr * 
recovery owes little to aw- > 
fence agriculture — ,rw 
gardens — has shown re . 
resilience. While food 
needed in the immediate^ 
math of ihe cyclone, rnoaip,- 
now have recovered \var [ 
the varied range oftmpi 
stuffs that the islanders k 
John Madeley, editor 
sher of the British-baseo 
zine International ^ 

Development, recent y 
the Solomon Islands- a 
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Natalie Warren-Green 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — From behind the bat- 
tle lines of the besieged re- 
fugee camps of Beirut, two 
boys were brought to Britain 
for treatment of crippled limbs. 
Six months later, they returned 
home to an emotional welcome. 
The exemplary courage of the 
boys, their will to survive, and 
their smiles flashed across TV 
screens, encapsulated for 
many the peculiar mixture of 
hope and tragedy in the Middle 
East. 

Many In the medical profession 
and charities openly acknowl- 
edge that the political problems 
that cause such heart-rending 
treatment of the Innocent 
would not go away easily, so 
the need now is to ease Buffer- 
ing as much as possible. 

The problems seem to be parti- 
cularly severe In Lebanon, the 
Israeli-held West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, according to medi- 
cal experts based in London. 
The boys, Bilal Shabab, aged 
seven, one of 12 children of a 
Palestinian family from the 
Bourj Al Barajneh refugee 
camp, and Samir Ibrahim, aged 
nine, a Lebanese child, became 
paraplegic after they were 
wounded by snipers bullets. 

Bilal and Samir were brought to 
Britain, to be treated in a spe- 
cialized hospital at Stoke Man- 
devllle, England, following inter- 
vention by Pauline Cutting, a 
doctor with the London -based 
charity Medical Aid for Pales- 
tinians (MAP). They returned to 
Beirut on 4 December, cheer- 
fully ready to take on the mur- 
derous lifestyle of the embat- 
tled city. Both were well on 
v -way to full recovery as they 
were doted on by their families. 

Their story la not typical, how- 
ever. Bilal and Samir were 
among 30 children ahortllated 
for special treatment in Britain. 
Several have gone to France 
and Holland. That group Itself 
was only a fraction of the com- 
munity that needs urgent medi- 
cal help In Beirut. 

“One must not become com- 
placent about the situation ae a 
result of Just one succeaB 
story,” said one MAP official. 
According to Mike Holmes, 




With the lack of basic L 
spread rapidly in the camp 

The healv 


Freedom from illness remains llluso. 
Lebanon and the Israeli-held territon 
lem Is compounded by lack of emerge 
Now attempts are being made to Increa 
primary aim la to ease suffering among 
remain unresolved. 


spokesman for MAP, "Although 
we do all we can to help the 
victims of war in Lebanon, it is 
only under exceptional circum- 
stances that we are able to ar- 
range the transportation of pa- 
tients to England for treat- 
ment". 

"We still have major problems to 
tackle," he said. "We try to do 
ell we can to help displaced 
people in refugee camps as 
economically as we can, a task 
far from easy.” 

Despite recurrent attacks, first 
from Christian Phalanglst for- 
ces then from Shla Muslim 
Amal militia men, some 30,000 
Palestinians still live In the re- 


fugee camps, Includli. 
and Chatlla, scenes o> 
cres In 1982, Bourj Al L 
and Mar Ellas. Not only a 
inhabitants Bhort of n. 
health care, but the siege \ 

Ing March and April U 
gravely underlined the lack \ 
emergency help. 

Operating from Its London \ 
headquarters, MAP has tried to \ 
fill that gap. Founded In Britain d» 

In 1972 as Palestinian Medical mli 
Aid, the charity was relaunched ^ 
under Its new name In 1984. . .A 
Among the Initiators of the re- t Jr A 
launch ware British and other A *?*\ 
citizens who were In Lebanon . ' J” \ 
In 1982 and witnessed the hor- Cutting ^ 


.^fmant, "Ihflpj 
^rftn problems area 
•rffsified." War on Warij 
.'.,g the charities active In I 
.. ...ea, though it aays perffl 

i still Is awaited from Israel to on 
•A-f* 6 a clinic. ( 
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Cyclone islands fight back from disaster 


By John Madeley 

Special to The Star 

HONIARA. SOLOMON Islands — 
Mature forests were uprooted and 
concrete bridges torn down like 
paper. Houses were ripped to shr- 
eds and whole villages burled 
under landslides. Roads were 
obliterated by widespread flood- 
ing. One-third of the population 
was made homeless and 67 peo- 
ple died, 

Disaster oame when cyclone 
Namu Struck the Solomon Islands 
in the South Pacific early on 19 


in me south pacific early on 19 
May, 1986. The exposed islands 
are no strangers to cyclones, but 
Namu was tne most devastating 


on record. 

In Just over four hours, the cy- 
clone caused winds of €0-60 
knots and brought 6,260 mm of 
rain — about one-fifth of the 
Islands' normal rainfall In a year. 
Flooding was so severe that thou- 
sands of people had to abandon 
their homes and climb trees for 
safety. 

As dawn broke, the country's in- 
frastructure lay In ruins; homes- 
teads and smallholdings throu- 
ghout the Islands were ruined as 
crops were lost and animals died. 

On the largest Island, Guadalca- 
nal, 70 per cent of the home gar- 
dens on which some 5,000 people 
rely for most of their food, were 
damaged. Islanders faced a bleak 
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future. Damage throughout the ar- 
chipelago's 29,785 Sq Km land 
area totalled more than $10.5 mill- 
ion, equivalent to 13 per cent of 
national Income. 

Estimates suggested that up to 
15 per cent of oil plam production, 
20 per cent of copra and 25 per 
cent of cocoa would be lost in the 
three years following the disaster. 
Central Bank governor Tony Hu- 
ghes calculated the country's 
foreign exchange deficit would 
double In that period because of 
cyclone Namu. ' 

While cash crop output Is taking 
time to recover, and some of the 
worst affected areas are still Inac- 
cessible by road, a unique effort In 
aid co-ordination Is helping this is- 
land state of 280,000 people re- 
turn to normal quicker than any- 
one had dared hope. 

After assessing the damage, the 
government appealed for $6.3 
million In international aid for 20 
rehabilitation projects. Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand, United 
Nations agencies, and the Eu- 
ropean Community were quick to 
respond — but there was a snag. 

“Eaoh donor has different rules 
and procedures for aid," said 
Ross Mountain, , . the United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) deputy resident 
repreeentlve In FIJI. "The problems 
of how to co-ordinate the aid end 
how 1o ensure bureaucratic delays 


end confusion were kept to a mini- 
mum." 

The UNDP, which co-ordinates 
UN development prolectB world- 
wide, took on the task of helping 
to channel eld from all donors Into 
the recovery programme. Donors 
were akaed to agree to make their 
normal aid rules secondare to the 
urgent needs of the Solomon 
Islanders, who needed the rehabi- 
litation programme to run fast and 
smoothly. 

"The Programme today Is a re- 
markable tribute to a co-ordinated 
aid effort, a key reason why bo 
much has been achieved," said 
Mountain. 

One of the most pressing needs 
was to rebuild thousands of da- 
maged houses. A self-help rural 
housing reconstruction project 
was launched, with the govern- 
ment and aid donors supplying 
help and materials, but the people 
undertaking rebuilding themselves. 

Technical experts from the 
Geneva- based international Lab- 
our Organization (ILO) showed 
Islanders how to make their 
houses stronger to give them a 
better chance of resisting future 
cyclones. The European Commun- 
ity gave corrugated roofing for 
7,000 homes, since cyclone Namu 
had destroyed nearly all the saga 
plam trees which islanders tradi- 
tionally use to make roofs. A re- 
markable recovery now Is taking 


place. Most houses have been re- 
built stronger than before. 

Malaria is rife in the Solomon 
Islands, where a few years ago an 
estimated one person in three suf- 
fered from the disease. Progress 
has since been made with control 
measures such as spraying and 
the wider use of mosquito nets. 

By threatening water supplies, 
however, cyclone Namu threatened 
to wipe out that progress. Many 
village wells were choked by the 
mud and silt hurled around in the 
cyclone. Determined efforts were 
made to prevent a renewed out- 
break of malaria. 

"The important thing was to Im- 
prove water end sanitation as 
quickly as possible," said David 
Parkinson of the World Health Or- 
ganization, (WHO), which was 
advising the government on health 
aspects of rehabilitation. Aid from 
Australia, plus technical help from 
WHO water engineers, has now 
brought new wells and low-cost 
pumps to many villages. Malaria is 
In check — although the quality of 
the water still leaves much to be 
desired. “In some areas the whole 
water table is contaminated," said 
a WHO engineer. 

Rebuilding roads and bridges 
also has been crucial to recovery. 
Life came to a virtual standstill on 
the country's second largest is- 
land, Malaita, because of severed 
transport and communications 




links. Many people found II 
to leave their villages; accea 
town9, markets, clinics 1 
schools was blocked. The HP" 
given the task of ualnj 
$85,000 UNDP grant for a U 
road reconstruction project o: 
island. 

Project co-ordlnator CW 
Williams said the task was noil 
to build roads but to do so. 
way that would allow ma* 
participation by local comrnu^ 
This has meant using tabajv 
tensive rather than capital* j 
slve road-building method* 
dozers are out — people e 
Williams said. .. ^ 

Dirt roads are currently* 
relaid and surfaced, some 
river gravel or local coral, 
gives a surface like bituJ«A 
people are being trained 
tain the new roads. 
ordinated aid effo.1 has 
Solomon Islanders reojj .p 
the cyclone, but one aspe ^ 
recovery owes little to aid ^ 
tence agriculture — 
gardens — has shown raj® ^ 
resilience. While food : Jr p 
needed in the immeoia 

math of the cyclone, mos 

now have recovered iwj## 
the varied range of 
stuffs that the islanders a 
John Madeley, editor 
shor of the Brllteh-basw a 
zlne International ^ 
Development, recant y 
the Solomon Islands-^, 
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LONDON — From behind the bat- 
tle lines of the besieged re- 
fugee camp9 of Beirut, two 
boys were brought to Britain 
for treatment of crippled limbs. 
Six months later, they returned 
home to an emotional welcome. 
The exemplary courage of the 
boys, their will to survive, and 
their smiles flashed across TV 
screens, encapsulated for 
many the peculiar mixture of 
hope and tragedy in the Middle 
East. 


Many in the medical profession 
and charities openly acknowl- 
edge that the political problems 
that cause such heart-rending 
treatment of the innocent 
would not go away easily, so 
the need now is to ease suffer- 
ing as much as possible. 


The problems soom to be parti- 
cularly severe in Lebanon, the 
Israeli-held West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, according to medi- 
cal experts based in London. 
The boys, Bilal Shebab, aged 
seven, ono of 12 children of a 
Palestinian family from the 
Bourj Al Barajneh refugee 
camp, and Samir Ibrahim, aged 
nine, a Lebanese child, became 
paraplegic after they were 
wounded by smpors bullets. 
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fragile tec# 


With the Jack of basic facilities, diseases 
spread rapidly in the camps 


The health 



ie border, In larajl. te 
for Palestinian sick 
ounded also leave mucht 
desired, according to charit/i) 
medical officials. An Israeli w. 
cher quoted by the charity Vi; 
Want described facilities ifl. 
tals in the Gaza Strip as 
and deteriorating" and & 
conditions "at best abhorred 


Bilal and Samir were brought to 
Britain, to be treated in a spe- 
cialized hospital at Stoke Man- 
devllle, England, following inter- 
vention by Pauline Cutting, a 
doctor with the London-based 
charity Medical Aid for Pales- 
tinians (MAP). They returned to 
Beirut on 4 December, cheer- 
fully ready to take on the mur- 
derouB lifestyle of the embat- 
tled city. Both were well on 
way to full recovery as they 
were doted on by their families. 


Freedom from Illness remains Illusory for many Inhabitants of the war zones of 
Lebanon and the Israeli-held territories. In Gaza and the West Bank, the prob- 
lem Is compounded by lack of emergency aid, as Illustrated by recent troubles. 
Now attempts are being made to Increase international medical assistance. The 
primary aim Is to ease suffering amongst the people while political problems 
remain unresolved. 


Israel's recession has leflx 
per cent of the active popufr 
the occupied teritorles »- 
jobs, while living stances aii| 
ing eroded by a 200 pe 1 usnlil 
tion. A hospital b <>‘J in 3a ui[ 
the equivalent $£-• J a niyht. 
weeks of wages hr many « 
kers, according tc War on Vi* 


Their story Is not typical, how- 
ever. Bilal and Samir were 
among 30 children shortlisted 
for special treatment In Britain. 
Several have gone to France 
and Holland. That group Itself 
was only a fraction of the com- 
munity that needs urgent medi- 
cal help In Beirut. 


spokesman for MAP, “Although 
we do all we can to help the 
victims of war in Lebanon, it is 
only under exceptional circum- 
stances that we are able to ar- 
range the transportation of pa- 
tients to England for treat- 
ment". 


"One must not become com- 
placent about the situation as a 
result of juBt one success 
story," said one MAP official. 
According to Mike Holmes, 


"We still have major problems to 
tackle," he said. "We try to do 
all we can to help displaced 
people in refugee camps as 
economically as we can, a task 
fBr from easy." 


Despite recurrent attacks, first 
from Christian Phafangfst for- 
ces then from Shia Muslim 
Amal militia men, some 30,000 
Palestinians still live In the re- 


fugee camps, Including Sabra 
and Chatlla, scenes of massa- 
cres In 1982, Bourj Al Baraineh 
and Mar Elias. Not only are the 
inhabitants short of normal 
health care, but the siege dur- 
ing March and April 1987 
gravely underlined the lack of 
emergency help. 

Operating from its London 
headquarters. MAP has tried to 
fill that gap. Founded In Britain 
in 1972 as Palestinian Medical 
Aid, the charity was relaunched 
under Its new name In 1984. 
Among the Initiators of the re- 
launch were British and other 
citizens who were In Lebanon 
in 1982 and witnessed the hor- 


rors of the Israeli invasion. 


Now, three MAP hospitals in 
Beirut camps offer treatment 
"without discrimination and re- 
gardless of nationality, religion 
or political affiliation." The 
numbers of wounded and sick 
.children treated by doctors 
working free of charge lor MAP 
runs Into hundreds. Donations 
ensure a steady supply ol me- 
dicines for treatment and im- 
munization programmes. 


Clinics run by the 
Nations Refugee and & 
Agency (UNRWA), already sto 
funds, are often out of med< 
"The picture is grim," Wr 
Want said. 


During the spring siege and tho 
following weeks, when Syrian 
troops entered 8eirut to expel 
Amal militia men, medical 
teams such as those of Pauline 
Cutting, the Malaysian -born 


The Gaza Strip is one ol 
world's most densely poou$ 
areas with a population 
800,000, 70 per cent of whorr. 
refugees. As a result of oj 
crowding, said one researi 
quoted by War on Want, "tfiepf 
erty and health problems are 
erely Intensified." War on Wart 
among the charities active in 
area, though it says pemwj 
still is awaited from Israel to o^ 
a clinic. 

Natalie Warren-Green hai 
ten frequently on currant ifW 
and Issues related to the dif) 
loping world. 
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Cyclone islands fight back from disaster 


By John Madeley 

Special to The Star 


HONIARA, SOLOMON IslandB — 
Mature forests were uprooted and 
concrete bridges torn down like 
paper. Houses were ripped to shr- 
eds and whole villages burled 
under landslides. Roads were 
obliterated by widespread flood- 
ing. Ons-thlrd of the population 
was made homeless and 67 peo- 
ple died. 


future. Damage throughout the ar- 
chipelago's 29,785 Sq Km land 
area totalled more than $10.5 mill- 
ion, equivalent to 13 per cent of 
national income. 


and confusion were kept to a mini- 
mum." 


place. Most houses have been re- 
built stronger than before. 


Disaster came when cyclone 
Nemu Struck the Solomon Islands 
In the South Pacific early on 19 
May, 1986. The exposed Islands 
are no strangers to cyclones, but 
Namu was tne most devastating 
on record. 


Estimates suggested that up to 
15 per cent of oil plam production, 
20 per cent of copra and 25 per 
cent of cocoa would be lost in the 
three years following the disaster. 
Central Bank governor Tony Hu- 
ghes calculated the country's 
foreign exchange deficit would 
double In that period because of 
cyclone Namu. 


The UNDP, which co-ordinates 
UN development projects world- 
wide, took on the task of helping 
to channel aid from all donors Into 
the recovery programme. Donors 
were aksed to agree to make their 
normal aid rules secondaiy to the 
urgent needs of the Solomon 
Islanders, who needed the rehabi- 
litation programme to run fast and 
smoothly. 


Malaria is rife In the Solomon 
Islands, where a few years ago an 
estimated one person in three suf- 
fered from the disease. Progress 
has since been made with control 
measures such as spraying and 
the wider use of mosquito nets. 


Of 



In |ust over four hours, the cy- 
clone caused winds of 50-60 
knots and brought 8,250 mm of 
rain — about one-fffth of the 
islands' normal rainfall In a year. 
Flooding was so severe that thou- 
sands of people had to abandon 
their homes and climb trees for 
safety. 


While cash crop output is taking 
time to recover, and some of the 
worst affected areas are still inac- 
cessible by road, a unique effort In 
aid co-ordination Is helping this is- 
land state of 280,000 people re- 
turn to normal quicker than any- 
one hed dared hope. 


"The Programme today Is a re- 
markable tribute to a co-ordinated 
aid effort, a key reason why so 
much has been achieved," said 
Mountain. 


By threatening water supplies, 
however, cyclone Namu threatened 
to wipe out that progress. Many 
village wells were choked by the 
mud and sift hurled around in the 
cyclone. Determined efforts were 
made to prevent a renewed out- 
break of malaria. 


As dawn broke, the country’s In- 
frastructure lay in ruins; homes- 
teads and smallholdings throu- 
ghout the islands were ruined as 
crops were (ost and animals died. 
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On the largest Island. Guadalca- 
nal, 70 per cent of the home gar- 
dens on which some 5,000 people 
rely for most of their food, were 
damaged. Islanders faced a bleak 


After assessing the damage, the 
government appealed for $6.3 
million in International aid for 20 
rehabilitation projects. Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand, United 
Nations agencies, and the Eu- 
ropean Community were quick to 
respond — but there was a snag. 

"Each donor has different rules 
and procedures for aid," said 
Ross Mountain, the United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) deputy resident 
representlve In Fiji. “The problems 
of how to co-ordinate the aid and 
how to ensure bureaucratic delays 


One of the most pressing needs 
was to rebuild thousands of da- 
maged houses. A self-help rural 
housing reconstruction project 
was launched, with the govern- 
ment and aid donors supplying 
help and materials, but the people 
undertaking rebuilding themselves. 

Technical experts from the 
Geneva- based International Lab- 
our Organization (ILO) showed 
Wanders how to make their 
houses stronger to give them a 
oet er chance of resisting future 
cyclones. The European Commun- 
Kyoave corrugated roofing for 
(,wo homes, since cyclone Namu 
had destroyed nearly all the saga 
plam trees which islanders tradi- 
tionally use to make roofs. A re- 
markable recovery now Is taking 


The important thing was to im- 
prove water and sanitation as 
quickly as possible," said David 
Parkinson of the World Health Or- 
ganization, (WHO), which W88 
advising the government on health 
aspects ol rehabilitation. Aid from 
Australia, plus technical help Uom 
WHO water engineers, has now 
brought new wells and low-cost 
pumps to many villages. Malaria is 
In check — although the quality of 
the water still leaves much lo be 
desired. "In some areas the whole 
water table i9 contaminated. ' said 
a WHO engineer. 

Rebuilding roads and bridges 
also has been crucial to recovery 
Ufa came to a virtual standstill on 
the country's second largest is- 
land, Malaita, because of severed 
transport and communications 


links. Many people found it ^ ■ 
to leave their villages; acces 
towns, markets. dMJ ‘ ; f 
schools was blocked. The |Lt 
given the task of : 5 
$85,000 UNDP grant foraf- J* 
road reconstruction piofict & 
island. 

Project co-ordinator Ojf [ 
Williams SBid the task wasnw 
lo build roads but to do » 
way that would allow 
participation by local cojijj 
This has meant using ia« w 
tensive rather than capua t 
sive road-building nrt,h< !r^ l j 
dozers are out — 

Williams said. u , 

Dirt roads are c WWW : 
relaid and surfaced. JJJV 
river gravel or local 
gives a surface like 
people are being ,ra ' n0a tM it 
lain the new /oa» 
ordinaled aid elfo t i 
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